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PREFACE 


This book examines the reactions of Lloyd George’s 
wartime government to Woodrow Wilson in relation 
to peace moves and war aims. The general theme of 
the work is that, in their handling of the president, the 
British easily achieved their major goals. During the 
latter stages of Wilson’s neutrality, they readily parried 
his attempts to stop the war short of a victory for 
either side. After the United States entered the con- 
flict, the British leaders were able to exploit the presi- 
dent’s determination to win the war while avoiding 
commitments to carry out any American aims which 
they considered hostile to British interests. 

Research on this project began at Cambridge Univer- 
sity in 1967 soon after some important British collec- 
tions of documents were opened to scholars. Numer- 
ous debts of gratitude have been incurred since then. 
Dr. Jonathan Steinberg helped to define the topic. 
Professor F. H. Hinsley provided invaluable supervi- 
sion and encouragement. Helpful suggestions were 
made by Arthur S. Link, Henry Pelling, and A. J. P. 
Taylor. The work also profited by the criticism of 
Christopher M. Mason, John D. Leslie, C. T. Stannage, 
and Charles G. Sadler. I am responsible for any de- 
fects which remain. 

The Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society provided a grant which enabled me to examine 
relevant documents in the United States. The Re- 
search Council of Western Illinois University also ex- 
tended financial assistance. 

In addition, I must thank the following for access to 
and/or permission to quote documents in which they 
hold the copyright : Cambridge University Library ; Yale 
University Library; the University of Birmingham; 
the Princeton University Library; the Houghton Li- 
brary, Harvard University; the Warden and Fellows 
of New College, Oxford; A. J. P. Taylor and the First 
Beaverbrook Foundation; the Manuscript Division, Li- 
brary of Congress; the Marquess of Lothian and the 
Scottish Record Office; the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum; and the Public Record Office in London. Ex- 
tracts from Crown-copyright records in the Public Rec- 
ord Office appear by permission of the Controller of 
H. M. Stationery Office. 

S.J.K. 


NOTE ON REFERENCES 


The British Cabinet and Foreign Office papers are 
the most important primary sources in this work. The 
references to these documents appear in a somewhat 
unconventional form, but the system is both specific and 
easy to use. 

All citations beginning with CAB or F.O. can be 
found in the Public Record Office. The first two num- 
bers following the letters CAB and F.O. can be used 
in the Public Record Office to request the volume of 
documents required—for example, CAB 23/1 or F.O. 
371/2806. Once the reader has the correct volume, he 
merely needs to remember that the remaining number 
or numbers refer to increasingly specific classifications. 
With the correct volume in hand, the classifications 
should be readily apparent. For instance, CAB 23/1 
is a volume of Cabinet minutes. In the reference CAB 
23/1/10/3, the number 10 refers to the tenth meeting; 
the number 3 refers to the third minute. CAB 24/32 
is a volume of various documents submitted to the 
Cabinet. In the reference CAB 24/32/2648, the num- 
ber 2648 refers to the number of the document. 

The Foreign Office references are used in a similar 
way. That is, each subsequent number refers to an in- 
creasingly specific classification. For the reader who 
is familiar with the F.O. documents of the period, it 
is sufficient to mention that the file number precedes the 
number of the paper. For example, in the footnote 
reference F.O. 371/2806/252387/265104, the number 
252387 is the file number; the so-called number of the 
paper is 265104. The latter number will be stamped 


upon the “minuting jacket,” which is attached to the 


document. A particular “minuting jacket” will often 
cover a small group of related documents, but the spe- 
cific document being cited can readily be found within 
that group. 

Some series of F.O. documents do not have file num- 
bers and paper numbers. In such cases additional in- 
formation has been noted to indicate the document 
cited. 

A frequently cited published source is the Depart- 
ment of State’s series entitled Papers Relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States. This will be 
referred to as Foreign Relations. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Peace is the perpetual alternative to war, and ques- 
tions of peace frequently complicate the lives of war 


leaders. When and how should the war be ended? 
Could any of the enemy powers be drawn into a sepa- 
rate peace? What should the territorial peace terms 
be? How can the need for security be met after the 
war? What economic terms are necessary or desira- 
ble? What statements about peace should be made 
public? David Lloyd George’s wartime government 
dealt with many such questions and one of the key 
figures in their calculations was the president of the 
United States. 


1. THE WOULD-BE PEACEMAKER 


Woodrow Wilson dominated the foreign policy de- 
cisions of the young, nouveau riche power of enormous 
potential across the Atlantic. Moreover, during the 
first two years of the war he had developed a strong 
and increasing desire to play a great role in arranging 
peace. Wilson’s office and his ambitions made the 
problem of handling him persistent and potentially 
dangerous to Britain’s war efforts. 

In their relations with the American president, the 
British were dealing with a skillful and successful poli- 
tician. The fact that his name has been popularly 
associated with a kind of moralistic, liberal idealism is 
a tribute to his brilliant political rhetoric. Wilson had 
a flair for rationalizing his political decisions in glitter- 
ing rhetorical terms. Indeed, he displayed great virtu- 
osity in shaping essentially the same oratorical themes 
to fit a variety of political purposes and dramatic 
changes in policy. 

This is not to suggest that he was cynical and in- 
sincere. On the contrary, he believed virtually every 
idealistic thing he said. It was his evident sincerity 
which earned for him the criticism that he was naive. 
Actually, as historians have increasingly realized over 
the last twenty years, he was far from unrealistic about 
his political interests. He believed his idealism, but 
he also used it for shrewd political reasons. There is 
no contradiction here. As Professor Arthur S. Link 
once remarked, Wilson’s process of rationalization was 
“unconscious, automatic, and completely satisfying.” 1 
He brought idealism to the support of expediency as 
spontaneously as he used English to express ideas. 

The president’s mastery of political rhetoric also 


1 Link, 1956: p. 393. 
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helped him to keep his options open. He used eloquent 
generalities to create an impression of adventurous 
commitment when he was, in fact, being quite cautious.’ 
His famous “Fourteen Points” address, for example, 
initially seemed specific and bold, but eventually proved 
to be vague and wide open to divergent interpretations. 
It was, of course, fortunate for the British that Wilson’s 
great ambitions were usually tempered by considerable 
prudence. Indeed, he frequently seemed to abhor 
trouble, and sometimes his actions were only a pale 
reflection of his original intentions. 

One of the dangers that Wilson might venture be- 
yond the bounds of his usual prudence stemmed from 
a flaw in his character. He was prone to wishful 
thinking when an intense ambition was involved. This 
trait has probably been exaggerated by his critics, but 
he could be unduly optimistic when abundant evidence 
suggested that his cherished goals were futile. If facts 
were inconvenient, he could quite easily ignore them, 
because he characteristically relied on intuition rather 
than careful reasoning. Indeed, he tended to be im- 
patient with rational arguments when they contra- 
dicted his intuition. 

~The president was open to suggestions when he was 
still making up his mind and he could even be critical 
of his own prejudices, but he was intolerant of opposing 
advice once he had reached a decision. This was the 
reason that his chief advisers remained silent when they 
had misgivings. If they disagreed openly, they might 
not remain chief advisers. 

Much—perhaps too much—has been written about 
Wilson’s Presbyterian faith. Being the eldest son of 
a Presbyterian minister and of a devout mother, he 
was imbued with Calvinistic religious beliefs which 
he put at the service of his restless ambition. He be- 
lieved that God had established a moral law which men 
should follow, and he tended to assume that his own 
opinions harmonized with the divine rules. He felt 
that the Creator had foreordained the course of history 
and that he himself was destined to perform great 
works. These notions may have contributed to the 
president’s irritating air of self-righteousness. 

A characteristically American sense of mission was 
another source of his self-righteousness. Like his re- 
ligious beliefs, a sense of America’s mission was used 
to promote his own interests. He was wonderfully 
adept at showing that it was America’s mission to pur- 
sue whatever goals he wanted to achieve. In the field 
of international affairs he assumed that a system of 
nation states was analogous to a society of individuals. 
What they both needed was what had made America 


2Sir Cecil Spring Rice, British ambassador to Washington, 
observed in Feb., 1916, that the character of Wilson’s “lan- 
guage, while very elevated and convincing, does not lead to 
any definite practical conclusions.” The British were familiar 
with this kind of style. Spring Rice added that the president 
had been “likened to Mr. Gladstone” in this respect. See 
Gwynn, 1929: 2: p. 313. 
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great: law, democracy, commerce and respect for in- 
alienable rights. Just as America had led the world 
in creating a good domestic society, she should take 
the lead in improving the society of nations. Those 
who followed were friends of mankind; those who dis- 
agreed were selfish and reactionary. 

Wilson often took political opposition personally. 
Moreover, he was not only sensitive to criticism on 
important issues, but he also tended to bear prolonged 
grudges. It was easy to offend him and difficult to 
make amends. 

These striking aspects of Wilson’s character were 
potentially threatening to friendly Anglo-American re- 
lations in 1916. The two governments had radically 
different perspectives, and the British were sorely 
tempted to make statements which offended the presi- 
dent. The government in London was totally engaged 
in waging war; Wilson was leading a “neutral” nation 
which wanted to remain at peace. The British were 
determined to win the war; Wilson sought a negotiated 
settlement without victory for either side. What ap- 
peared as dedication to a just cause in Britain, Wilson 
interpreted as intransigence. What the president 
thought was a reasonable defense of neutral rights, the 
British regarded as moral obtuseness, cheap politics, 
and despicable meddling. Self-righteousness was fre- 
quently reciprocal. 

The British had one further source of resentment. 


~The American economy was prospering while the 


British were making enormous sacrifices. In his less 
irrational moments, Ambassador Spring Rice tried to 
explain to his countrymen the difference in outlook 
between a nation at war and one at peace. “The 
obvious fact is,’ he wrote, “that if we had the choice 
of making war or making money, as the U. S. have it, 
we should probably do the same.” He went on, “We 
should also say, as they do, that we do it in order to 
serve humanity with the proceeds.” Yet Spring Rice’s 
unusually temperate mood did not prevent an expres- 
sion of irritation. Recalling a famous remark about 
Gladstone, he added that “‘one can forgive a man having 
an ace up his sleeve, but not for saying that God 
Almighty put it there.” ? 


2. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE INCREASE OF 
BRITISH-AMERICAN ANTAGONISM IN 1916 


Lloyd George became prime minister in December, 
1916. Before that he served in Asquith’s coalitions as 
minister of munitions and secretary of state for war. 
His rise in politics was phenomenal. Without power- 
ful family connections, wealth, or a degree from a 
famous university, he climbed to the summit of British 
political life. 

Critics abound but few doubt his extraordinary abili- 
ties. He often spoke eloquently and pungently. In 


3 Spring Rice to Lord Newton, 20 Oct., 1916, ibid. 2: p. 322. 
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debate he could be devastating. He was a shrewd 
judge of character and in negotiation he adroitly tail- 
ored his persuasion to suit his listeners. Lloyd George 
often succeeded in charming opponents and disarming 
women. 

The most frequent criticism of him is that he was 
untrustworthy, but to those who supported his move 
to No. 10 Downing Street, Lloyd George’s devious 
political style seemed much less important than his 
qualities which could help win the war. He had 
tremendous energy and he usually began working in 
the early morning. His methods were unsystematic 
but he had a forceful way of administering. Though 
he was not physically brave, he displayed political 
courage, and he exhibited an imaginative approach to 
intractable problems. 

Undoubtedly he could be an irritating colleague. He 
preferred circuitous maneuvers to straightforward ap- 
proaches. Woodrow Wilson was once described as “a 
man of high ideals and no principles.” Even after every 
allowance is made for the president’s expediency, the 
remark seems more appropriate for Lloyd George. His 
political pragmatism was relatively unencumbered by 
moral qualms or genteel social conventions. The chief 
result of his childhood religious training was a love of 
hymn singing. It was difficult to predict his tactics or 
even to discern his real goals. He voraciously gathered 
information and advice from innumerable sources, but 
he was inclined to act impulsively on intuition and to 
rely afterwards on his agile mind to devise facile justi- 
fications. Huis penchant for secrecy further aggravated 
the mistrust which dogged him. As far as Anglo- 
American relations are concerned, Lloyd George’s de- 
vious and volatile political style was a potential source 
of trouble which added to the manifold anxieties of the 
British Foreign Office. 

Before Lloyd George became prime minister at the 
end of 1916, Anglo-American relations had become 
seriously strained. One of the sorest points between 
the two governments was the question of American 
mediation. This was the principal result of the famous 
House-Grey Memorandum. The British helped to 
raise Wilson’s hopes and then proceeded to frustrate 
them. 

The House-Grey Memorandum was an understand- 
ing worked out in February, 1916, by Sir Edward 
Grey,* the British foreign secretary in Asquith’s gov- 
ernment, and Colonel Edward M. House, the presi- 
dent’s unofficial adviser and diplomatic agent. They 
agreed upon conditions for mediation by the president. 
On a cue from Britain and France, Wilson would pro- 
pose a peace conference. If Germany refused, the 
United States would probably enter the war against 
Germany. If the Germans consented to a peace con- 
ference, but proved unreasonable about peace terms, 
the U. S. “would leave the conference as a belligerent” 


4 Later, in July, 1916, he became Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 
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on the Allied side. The U. S., according to the memo- 
randum, was decidedly favorable to the restoration of 
Belgium, the transfer of Alsace-Lorraine to France, an 
outlet to the sea for Russia, and compensation for Ger- 
many’s loss of territory by concessions outside Europe. 
The president approved the agreement in March after 
making only one amendment. He inserted the word 
“probably” in the line about leaving the peace confer- 
ence as a belligerent.” 

Colonel House was the Foreign Office’s best channel 
of communication with Wilson. He was the president’s 
closest adviser and in his various trips to England he 
had developed a sympathetic relationship with Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. House was vainglorious, ambitious, and 
discreet. Having little chance of wielding great power 
on his own, he knew that he must work through Wilson 
and that the greater the role for the president, the 
greater his own role would be. To ensure his immor- 
tality, he faithfully kept a detailed diary which remains 
an invaluable but not completely trustworthy historical 
source. 

Grey had encouraged House’s belief that Wilson’s 
mediation could be arranged, and House, in turn, 
helped mislead the president. The British foreign sec- 
retary was, in fact, seriously interested in the presi- 
dent’s mediation, but chiefly as an option which could 
be used in case the Allies’ military prospects worsened.® 
That is, if defeat seemed likely, Wilson’s mediation 
might be called upon to soften the peace terms. Mean- 
while, Grey did not want to invite Wilson to move for 
peace as long as an Allied victory seemed feasible to 
British military and naval authorities. 

When the foreign secretary brought the proposal 
before a meeting of the War Committee on 21 March, 
the response of his colleagues was more decisively nega- 
tive. Bonar Law, the colonial secretary and leader of 
the Tory party, said that 


at the present time the only result of peace negotiations 
must be based on the status quo before the war, and in 
the present state of public opinion the Government could 
not enter into negotiations on such a basis, which would 
be equivalent to defeat for the allies.” 


Arthur Balfour, the first lord of the admiralty and an 
ex-prime minister, was uncharacteristically emphatic 
and decisive on this occasion. “At present,” he said, 
“the proposal was not worth five minutes thought.” 
He went on to remark that, if the proposal were carried 
out, it would greatly enhance the president’s prestige 
in the United States and get him out of his political 
difficulties. The British were acutely aware that 1916 
was an American presidential election year. 


5 For a more detailed account, see Link, 1964: pp. 101-138. 

6 Secret addendum to the proceedings of the War Committee 
on 21 Mar., 1916, CAB 42/11/16. 

7 Ibid. For a new published source on the British rejection, 
see Cooper, 1973: pp. 958-971. Dr. Cooper suggests that Grey 
may have actually favored American mediation during the 
spring of 1916. 
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With mounting frustration, Wilson and House re- 
peatedly tried to induce the British to accept Ameri- 
can mediation. They not only prodded Grey with con- 
fidential messages, but the president also publicly ful- 
filled one of his apparent conditions for American 
mediation. In earlier correspondence the British for- 
eign secretary had linked the question of accepting 
Wilson’s mediation with the question of America’s 
readiness to join a postwar League of Nations. Thus, 
on 27 May, in an address to a group known as the 
League to Enforce Peace, the president declared that 
the United States was willing to become a partner in 
an association of nations which would guarantee peace 
and security. Wilson and House eventually became 
disillusioned as the British continued to withhold con- 
sent to mediation, but their hopes died hard. House 
persisted with his importunate correspondence into 
the summer.’ 

The president’s disillusionment had an important 
corollary. Once he realized that he could not achieve 
mediation by cooperating with Britain, he began con- 
sidering an independent peace move. If the Allies 
could not be coaxed, perhaps they should be forced 
to accept mediation. Wilson knew that he could exert 
tremendous pressure upon Britain without resorting to 
arms. He could interfere with her essential supplies 
from America. Even a mere threat of such action 
would be frightening in London. 

Securing legislation which empowered him to inter- 
fere with British supplies was not difficult. During the 
spring and summer of 1916, anti-British sentiment in 
America had increased. The harsh suppression of the 
Easter Rebellion and the execution of Irish rebels pro- 
duced a predictable outcry. The British continued 
their interference with the mails despite protests, and 
they aggravated their unpopularity by intensifying their 
efforts to stop trade with Germany. In July the 
British blacklisted American firms which were sus- 
pected of trading with the Central Powers. British 
subjects were not allowed to have any dealings with 
these American companies. Wilson was furious and 
actively promoted retaliatory legislation. Early in Sep- 
tember, the president was authorized by Congress to 
prohibit imports from any country which discriminated 
against American products. He was also given the 
power to close American ports to the ships of any 
nation which denied port services to American ships.® 
The implications for Allied supplies from America 
were, to say the least, ominous. Moreover, the retalia- 
tory legislation was admirably suited to the president’s 
ambitions to stop the war. It could be invoked at his 
discretion to press the British to accept American 
mediation. 

Meanwhile, Wilson’s relations with the German gov- 
ernment were at a stage which made the idea of an 


8 Link, 1965: pp. 18-26, 32-38. 
9 Ibid., pp. 65-71. 
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independent peace move increasingly attractive. The 
dangerous problem was submarine warfare. The presi- 
dent had hedged and procrastinated on the issue, but 
he was, nevertheless, deeply committed to restricting 
(though not prohibiting) Germany’s use of her sub- 
marines even if it meant risking war. He made this 
clear during the spring of 1916. On 24 March, a 
German submarine torpedoed a Channel steamer, the 
Sussex, without warning. Several Americans were in- 
jured. The ensuing crisis was particularly serious, 
because during the previous year Wilson had secured 
a promise from Germany not to sink passenger ships 
without warning and without providing for the safety 
of passengers and crew. The president’s response was 
firm. In April, 1916, he threatened Germany with an 
immediate break in diplomatic relations unless she re- 
frained from torpedoing without warning not only 
passenger ships but merchant ships as well. Germany 
yielded with her so-called Sussex pledge. The German 
promise went far enough to accommodate Wilson, but 
it was qualified by an ominous reservation. Germany 
reserved freedom of action if the president failed to 
compel the British to observe international law at sea. 
In short, unrestricted submarine warfare might be 
used unless Wilson breached the British “blockade” 
of Germany. Thus, America still faced a real threat 
of war with Germany, despite the improvement in 
German-American relations after the Sussex crisis. 

This danger looming in the future made an inde- 
pendent peace move seem all the more imperative. 
Moreover, early in May, the German chancellor, Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, encouraged the president “to take up 
peace.” The German government had strong second 
thoughts several weeks later, but they were still willing 
to maintain a moderate pose as long as the British 
were manifestly against the president’s mediation.’ 
Opposition in London to an American peace move 
showed clear signs of continued strength. Indeed, 
Wilson was publicly warned not to interfere. At the 
end of September, Lloyd George, then secretary of 
state for war, gave an extraordinary interview to a 
prominent American journalist, Roy Howard. Lloyd 
George asserted that Britain had just reached her 
stride militarily and was suspicious of any suggestion 
that Wilson should “butt in’ to stop the war before 
victory could be achieved. “The fight,” he said, “must 
be to a finish—to a knockout.” He wanted the “whole 
world, including neutrals of the highest purposes,” to 
know that there could be “no outside interference at 
this stage.” 14 

Lloyd George had not consulted the foreign secretary 
about the interview. Grey was angry and dismayed, 
but he could do nothing more than protest in a personal 
letter to his mercurial colleague. He did not disagree 
that Wilsonian mediation was undesirable at that time, 


10 [bid., pp. 16-17, 30-31; Birnbaum, 1958: pp. 96-97, 103-106. 
11 New York Times, 29 Sept., 1916. 
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but he felt that the public warning was unnecessary and 
probably harmful.t? Lloyd George replied to Grey with 
the following justification for his brash action: 

If the hands of Wilson had been forced—and there is 
every indication that the Germans and Irish in coopera- 
tion could do so—then we should be in a very tight place. 
Any cessation of hostilities now would be a disaster; and 
although we could always refuse or put up impossible 
terms, it is much better that we should not be placed in 
that predicament. You could not have warned off the 
United States without doing it formally. I could commit 
a serviceable indiscretion; you could not. It would ruin 
you: I am inoculated! 

The Welsh politician neglected to mention that a stiff 
public warning to Wilson would be very popular in 
Britain. It undoubtedly helped promote his image as 
a vigorous champion of victory. 

Lloyd George did not admit that his press interview 
involved serious risks, though he did try to reassure 
Grey: 

You will find that it will work out all right. I know the 
American politician. He has no international conscience. 
He thinks of nothing but the ticket, and he has not given 
the least thought to the effect of his action upon European 
affairs.38 
The logic of Lloyd George’s remark implied that the 
British would have less to fear after the election in 
November. In fact, the opposite was true. 

The president had decided to wait until after the 
election before launching a peace move. In the mean- 
time he adopted the peace issue as one of his most 
effective themes. The desire to avoid war seemed to 
be increasing dramatically, and the slogan “He kept 
us out of war? quickly became a favorite among 
Democrats. 

The German chancellor tried to capitalize on this 
trend in American sentiment. Late in the summer he 
had returned to the policy of actively encouraging 
Wilson’s mediation. Pressure for an all-out submarine 
campaign was building up again, and an American 
peace move might, in Bethmann-Hollweg’s view, be 
the only way to prevent the United States from enter- 
ing the war against Germany. If Wilson could force 
the Allies to the peace table, a satisfactory peace might 
be negotiated without resorting to the submarine gam- 
ble. Moreover, even if the Allies were recalcitrant, 
Germany could blame them for prolonging the war. 
This would help Germany justify unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare and might help keep the United States 
neutral. Thus, in September and October Bethmann- 
Hollweg encouraged the president to act. Wilson was 
warned at the same time that the German government 
was considering all-out submarine warfare, though the 
chancellor did his best to play down the explicit threats 


12 Grey to Lloyd George, 29 Sept., 1916, published in Lloyd 
George, 1933: 2: pp. 282-283. 

18 Lloyd George to Grey, 2 Oct., 1916, Lloyd George Papers, 
E/2/13/6. Lloyd George did not publish this remark about 
Wilson’s lack of “international conscience” in his War Memoirs. 
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which the Kaiser insisted upon conveying to the 
president.'* 

In fact, the Germans promptly intensified their sub- 
marine activity in mid-October. Their campaign was 
not yet unrestricted. The U-boat commanders were 
ordered to give warnings before they attacked and to 
spare passenger ships, but it was difficult to stay within 
the limits. Violations of Germany’s Sussex pledge 
soon occurred, which reminded Wilson that he would 
probably have to choose between war and diplomatic 
humiliation unless the war were stopped quickly. 

The president stuck to his decision to wait until 
after the election, but soon after his narrow victory at 
the polls, he began preparing his most sensational peace 
move of the war. By late November, Wilson had 
produced the first draft of his famous peace note to the 
belligerents. It not only called for the warring powers 
to state their war aims, but also proposed a peace 
conference, which the neutrals “most directly involved” 
would attend. At the same time, he found another 
way to exert pressure on the Allies to accept his media- 
tion. On 27 November, the Federal Reserve Board 
issued a public warning against investment in renew- 
able short-term British treasury bills and recommended 
caution about unsecured loans. The immediate result 
was a dramatic slump in the price of Allied bonds and 
American war stocks. The Morgan firm, acting for 
the British, had to spend nearly $20,000,000 to support 
the pound’s exchange rate. Moreover, Britain’s finan- 
cial plans were seriously damaged. The House of 
Morgan had decided to use renewable short-term 
treasury notes as well as unsecured long-term loans 
to meet Britain’s enormous financial commitments. 
The implication was that the British would have to 
find collateral acceptable to American investors.1¢ 

Wilson had threatened the British jugular vein. 
Large quantities of essential war supplies depended 
upon adequate financing. This was not a matter of 
over-all balance of trade. It was a question of raising 
large amounts of United States dollars at a rapid rate. 
The British were very vulnerable on this point and 
they knew it. During October, 1916, an interdepart- 
mental government committee had carefully assessed 
Britain’s ability to cope with American interference 
with supplies and credit. Their fears centered upon 
possible threats to their loans in the United States. 
They were much less worried about the president in- 
voking the retaliatory legislation to impose general re- 
strictions upon American trade with Britain. One 
reason was that such a policy would have “disastrous” 
effects upon the United States itself. Those weapons 
were, in Grey’s words, “too big for them to use.” But 
Britain’s credit in America was a different matter. 


14 Link, 1965: pp. 165-175; Birnbaum, 1958: pp. 129-130, 
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Her loans could conceivably be threatened even if 
Wilson did nothing to exacerbate the situation. In- 
deed, Grey wrongly thought that it was not a question 
of relations with the United States government, “but 
of the feeling of American financial and business. in- 
terests and of the whole lending public towards Bri- 
tain.” 1° This was clearly open to doubt, and the danger 
of action by the president was not overlooked. 

On 24 October, Reginald McKenna, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, ventured an unpleasant prophecy 
when he submitted a gloomy financial report to the 
Cabinet. “If things go on as at present,’ he warned, 
“I venture to say with certainty that by next June or 
earlier, the President of the American Republic will be 
in a position, if he wishes, to dictate his own terms 
to us.” 18 As we have seen, Wilson encouraged the 
Federal Reserve announcement in November which 
showed that he could rock Britain’s financial plans with 
a minimum of risk to himself. In fact, he did not even 
have to admit his support for the action. 

The British Treasury panicked after the Federal 
Reserve Board’s announcement and advised that Bri- 
tain should go off of the gold standard, but the Cabinet 
rejected the idea.1® Perhaps there was some feeling 
that the Treasury had made false prophecies of doom 
in the past and could, thus, be ignored.?° But the main 
factor in the Cabinet’s steadiness was their determina- 
tion not to alarm their allies or drastically curtail their 
war effort.” They were deeply committed to a head- 
long pursuit of military victory. 

The government’s desire to win the war was clearly 
evident in its study of questions of peace. At the end 
of August, 1916, Prime Minister Asquith formally in- 
vited members of the War Committee as well as the 
president of the board of trade to consider and report 
on questions which were likely to arise in negotiations 
at the end of the war.?? The ministers who responded 
to Asquith’s request usually assumed that decisive 
victory should be the basis for any discussion of peace 
terms. When an “inconclusive” peace was mentioned, 
its undesirable implications were emphasized.?2 The 
same attitude was reflected in public speeches. Shortly 
after Lloyd Georges “knock-out blow” interview, 
Prime Minister Asquith declared in the House of Com- 
mons that the strain of war, which admittedly involved 
neutrals, “cannot be allowed to end in some patched-up, 


17 Grey’s memorandum, dated 20 Oct., 1916, published in ibid., 
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21 See Bonar Law’s statement on finance to the Imperial War 
Cabinet, 3 Apr., 1917, CAB 1/24/13b. 

22 CAB 37/154/33. 
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precarious, dishonouring compromise, masquerading 
under the name of Peace.” 7*4 

This kind of determination persisted despite worsen- 
ing conditions. An extensive government review of 
the situation produced some ominous memoranda. 
Germany’s intensified submarine campaign was having 
alarming success even though it was not unrestricted. 
Walter Runciman, the president of the board of trade, 
reported a growing shortage of shipping on 26 October, 
and on 9 November, he forecast a “complete break- 
down in shipping” by June, 1917. His experts thought 
it would come much sooner.?® The president of the 
board of agriculture and fisheries forecast a food short- 
age if the war continued much longer.*® Britain’s fi- 
nancial burdens have already been mentioned. It was 
obvious that supplies of manpower were also declining. 
Reports of casualties from the battle of the Somme 
were appalling. Furthermore, during the autumn, Ru- 
mania, Britain’s new ally, was overrun and the pros- 
pects for effective Russian participation in the war 
grew increasingly dubious. 

Lord Lansdowne cited much of this ominous infor- 
mation in his memorandum of mid-November, 1916, 
which urged the Cabinet to consider peace negotiations. 
His arguments were disturbing. Foreboding about the 
course of the war was increasing. A few days earlier 
Lloyd George himself had remarked to Sir Maurice 
Hankey, “we are going to lose this war.”*’ He had 
just drafted a stinging, even bitter memorandum criti- 
cizing many aspects of the Allies’ war effort. Yet 
Lloyd George’s dismal comment did not necessarily 
imply any willingness to consider making peace at that 
stage of the war. Circumstantial evidence suggests that 
it may have merely expressed a moment of dismay and 
dejection. Perhaps it was also part of his personal 
campaign for power—the implication of his words being 
that the war would be lost if Asquith’s government 
were allowed to continue as before. Soon afterwards 
Lloyd George set about trying to reshape the govern- 
ment. This effort would soon gain for him not only 
greater influence, but the office of prime minister as 
well. In the meantime he agitated for a more effective 
prosecution of the war. 

His gloomy memorandum, which was intended for 
an imminent conference in Paris, exemplified this 
theme. Certainly it revealed no readiness to consider 
a negotiated peace. The main purpose of his paper 
was to encourage the development of an Eastern strat- 
egy as a shorter path to victory. He argued that mili- 
tary successes could cure some of the serious ailments 
in the Allied war effort. To support his case, Lloyd 
George mentioned the problem of finance caused by 
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growing Allied dependence upon American supplies. 
“If victory shone on our banners,’ he declared, “our 
difficulties would disappear. Success means credit: 
financiers never hesitate to lend to a prosperous con- 
cern. .. . The problem of finance is the problem of 
victory. . . .” Lloyd George also related his argument 
directly to the question -of peace without victory. He 
pointed out that the Western strategy of attrition would 
prolong the war and lead to increased burdens. This 
made his short-cut to victory imperative for the fol- 
lowing reason: 


Efforts will be made perhaps by powerful neutrals to patch 
up peace on what would appear to be specious terms, and 
there is a real danger that large masses of people, worn 
out by the constant strain, may listen to well-intentioned 
but mistaken pacificators. . . .28 


This attitude toward peace negotiations was not merely 
a bold front for the benefit of anxious allies. In a War 
Committee meeting on 13 November, the day on which 
Lansdowne completed his memorandum, Lloyd George 
urged the great importance of handling the food situa- 
tion boldly, lest Britain’s internal situation should be- 
come difficult and “give the opportunity for peace 
propagandists and agitators.” *® Nor was the govern- 
ment seriously divided on the peace question. Lans- 
downe’s admirable document has received considerable 
historical attention, but as far as the attitude of the 
British government is concerned, it is most notable for 
its eccentricity. Lansdowne himself observed that Lloyd 
George’s formula of the “knock-out blow” held the 
field. His memorandum was a desperate plea that the 
Cabinet should think again.®° 

It is true that in Asquith’s government, prominent 
men like Reginald McKenna and Walter Runciman 
were very pessimistic about the war. When Grey re- 
plied to the Lansdowne memorandum late in Novem- 
ber, he almost seemed to be wondering whether the 
time had come for peace negotiations through the me- 
dium of “not-unsympathetic mediation.’* On the one 
hand, he acknowledged—even agreed with—recent mili- 
tary assurances that prospects were good, and he stated 
that as long as the naval and military leaders believed 
in victory, peace was premature; yet, on the other hand, 
Grey felt that the submarine problem was “getting 
more and more beyond our control.” He also knew 
that the Admiralty felt helpless against the menace.*? 
These were serious doubts but they did not lead to 
powerful support for Lansdowne’s attitude. Further- 
more, early in December, McKenna, Runciman, and 
Grey went out of office with Asquith. 

The predominant response to Lansdowne’s point of 
view was reflected in a memorandum by Lord Robert 
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Cecil, the minister of blockade and parliamentary 


under-secretary for foreign affairs. Though he was 
a devoted admirer of Grey, Cecil was much more em- 
phatic and resolute in his opposition to peace negotia- 
tions at that stage of the war. He agreed that the 
situation was grave, but he concluded that “a peace 
now could only be disastrous.” Cecil explained: “At 
best we could not hope for more than the status quo 
with a great increase in the German power in Eastern 
Europe.” He also pointed out that, since the Germans 
would realize that peace had been forced upon Britain 
by their submarines, her insular position would increase 
instead of diminish her vulnerability. Thus, Britain 
was, he felt, “bound to continue the war.” 33 

In advocating perserverance, Cecil added a warning. 
To carry on, he wrote, “without drastic changes in our 
civil life would be to court disaster.” This remark 
expressed another widespread attitude. The gravity 
of the Allies’ position had produced serious anxiety in 
government circles, but the prevailing demand was not 
for a peace without victory; it was for a more vigorous 
war effort. The talk was of tighter import restrictions, 
rationing, turning ships around more quickly in port, 
of using more machinery and female labor to produce 
food, of avoiding waste, introducing industrial conscrip- 
tion, and of the need to reorganize the government. 
Fear of defeat was one of the main reasons why Lloyd 
George was able to supplant Asquith as prime minister. 
Asquith was against peace negotiations, but his leader- 
ship lacked vigor. In contrast, Lloyd George’s image 
as the boldest and most energetic champion of victory 
fitted the political demand perfectly, and he was given, 
as Paul Guinn phrased it, a “mandate to win the war.” 34 

Pessimists about victory in an all-out war are often 
correct in their predictions of burdens to be born or 
worsening trends, but they tend to underestimate the 
resourcefulness and determination of embattled nations. 
The British were in a pell-mell, irrational state of bel- 
ligerency. They were willing to run colossal risks not 
only of worse defeat, but also (as conservatives like 
Lansdowne feared) of drastic changes in the social 
order. Yet, there were also some apparently rational 
reasons behind their intransigence. For example, the 
British felt that with the Germans entrenched on a 
large part of Allied territory, the Allies’ bargaining 
position was weak. Peace negotiations at that stage 
of the war offered little chance of gaining much of 
what they wanted or much of what the Allies had 
promised each other. To revise their secret agree- 
ments was to risk dangerous divisions in Allied unity. 
At the same time, the British felt that they were just 
reaching their stride militarily. To attempt peace 
from a weak position before their greatest efforts had 
been exerted did not seem sensible. Not only was it 
emotionally unbearable to think that the appalling costs 
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and casualties which had already been incurred were 
in vain, but there was also a notion that Britain’s alli- 
ances comprised a relatively favorable situation for 
fighting Germany. After an “inconclusive” peace, the 
enemy would be in a stronger relative position than 
before August, 1914. Unless Germany were defeated 
in the present war, Britain would be, as Cecil sug- 
gested, less secure in the future. In short, December, 
1916, seemed a bad time for peace initiatives. 


Il. THE PEACE MOVES OF DECEMBER, 1916 


Soon after Lloyd George attained the office of prime 
minister as the most vigorous champion of victory, his 
life was complicated by two major peace moves. On 
12 December, 1916, Germany and her allies proposed 
peace negotiations. The offer was made public during 
the course of a speech in which Bethmann-Hollweg 
read the note which he was sending to enemy govern- 
ments. The United States had been asked to transmit 
the note to Britain.t About a week later the American 
president launched his own peace move. In a note 
dated 18 December, he asked the belligerents to state 
their peace terms. 


1. THE GERMAN OVERTURE 


Even before Wilson made this dramatic request, the 
British were acutely concerned about their relations 
with America. The Foreign Office perceived that one 
of the German government’s principal motives was, in 
the words of the permanent under-secretary, “to put 
the Allies wrong with the neutral world, and especially 
the Americans.”? The British governments main 
problem was how to turn the Germans down without 
offending the United States. 

In shaping Britain’s response to the peace moves of 
December, 1916, Lord Robert Cecil was probably the 
figure who mattered most in the Foreign Office. In- 
deed, he was in charge of the Foreign Office during 
the crucial early days of the Lloyd George government 
while Balfour, the new foreign secretary, recuperated 
from an illness. Cecil is not yet as well known to 
historians as some of his colleagues. He was a promi- 
nent Conservative with excellent connections. The 
third Marquess of Salisbury was his father. Balfour 
was his cousin. He received his education at Eton 
and University College, Oxford. High Church con- 
victions had been instilled in him during childhood and 
he remained emotionally devoted to religious and moral 
principles. Cecil developed enthusiastic commitments 
on some issues. This led several times to an inde- 
pendent stance, and it occasionally distorted his political 
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judgment. He frequently threatened to resign from 
Lloyd George’s government, and at one time wanted 
to force Balfour out of the Foreign Office. Were it 
not for the opposition and lethargy of his colleagues, 
Cecil’s activism about the League of Nations and inter- 
vention in Russia might have caused trouble with Wil- 
son late in the war. Yet, his advice with regard to 
Anglo-American relations was more often sensible and 
prudent. Fortunately he was not burdened by one of 
his policy fixations during the early days of the Lloyd 
George government. 

In a memorandum dated 15 December, Cecil em- 
phatically expressed his anxiety about British-Ameri- 
can relations... After assuming that British policy was 
“to avoid being forced into peace negotiations at the 
present time,’ he asserted that there were “only two 
events which could defeat this policy: (1) the defection 
of one of the principal Allies; (2) the active interven- 
tion of the United States by cutting off supplies of 
money and munitions.” Cecil did not think that the 
danger of the former was imminent; however, the 
danger from America was different. Pacifist sentiment 
in America appeared to be very strong. Cecil also 
noted that the German ambassador in Washington 
seemed to be hoping that Wilson could be induced to 
intervene, and he warned that Wilson’s intervention 
was “not intrinsically improbable.” Repeating what 
Spring Rice had written from Washington, Cecil ex- 
plained that “he [Wilson] has nothing to hope for in 
domestic politics; he is known to be a genuine and 
ardent lover of peace; and the role of mediator in the 
greatest war in European history may well be attrac- 
tive to him.” 4 

The British minister undoubtedly took this danger 
of the president’s intervention very seriously. “It must 
further be recognized,” Cecil asserted, “that, if he de- 
sired to put a stop to the war, and was prepared to 
pay the price for doing so, such an achievement is in 
his power.” Cecil thought that the recent Federal Re- 
serve Board warning to American investors may have 
been intended “to remind us of that fact, since it seems 
to be clear that it was due to the President’s own in- 
tervention that the Federal Reserve Board took their 
action... .’° He felt certain that Wilson could pre- 
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vent “the raising of Allied loans in America, not to 
speak of interference with the export of munitions and 
other necessaries.” Cecil did not expect that the presi- 
dent would take such action because of a quarrel with 
Britain (presumably over maritime and commercial 
measures), but he added: “. . . unless I misread his 
character, it is not impossible that he might take even 
very violent action to enforce what he regarded as a 
just peace.” 

Cecil concluded that a “contemptuous rejection” of 
the German note would be unwise, especially if Britain 
acted alone. He also suggested that Britain should 
“not take the lead in the matter” but should contrive 
to put France “in the first place.” This kind of sug- 
gestion was virtually automatic. Since early in the 
war the Foreign Office had frequently tried to keep the 
French between America and themselves when some- 
thing contentious was being handled. As Cecil ex- 
plained: “Her [France’s] sacrifices have been far 
greater than ours; she cannot, by any stretch of imagi- 
nation, be regarded as the aggressor in this war; and 
she has a very special position in the United States.” 

On 16 December, the British War Cabinet decided 
to consult the French government, and a telegram was 
promptly sent to Paris. The British had not yet offi- 
cially received the German note, but on the basis of 
newspaper reports they had concluded that it could only 
be regarded as a political maneuver. The telegram to 
Paris went on to state that the prime minister “would 
be glad” to learn the French view on the matter be- 
fore speaking publicly on the subject. 

Actually the War Cabinet was already certain of 
the French government’s opposition to peace negotia- 
tions. Premier Aristide Briand had reaffirmed it in 
a bombastic speech several days earlier, but as the For- 
eign Office explained: “It is of great importance that 
for the sake of the effect on America, England should 
not be represented as forcing the Allies to continue the 
war.” Therefore, the British suggested that the French 
send the prime minister “some message which he could 
read out.” ê 

Meanwhile, Spring Rice sent a flurry of cables on 
the American problem. The essence of his advice was 
summarized as follows for the War Cabinet: 


Sir C. Spring Rice reports that general feeling is that 
Allies should not refuse to receive from the Germans au- 
thentic terms of peace. Refusal would much strengthen 
the German position in the United States of America. 

His Excellency advises expressing strong desire for 
peace, but stating that the action of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must be guided by the nature of the terms offered, 
and by agreement with our Allies. It should be added 
that, in the meanwhile, war would be continued with all 
means in our power until a secure peace is restored. If 
the President should make any suggestions on his own 
account, His Mayjesty’s Government should express ap- 


in Washington was “certain” of the president’s intervention in 
the matter. 
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preciation for his friendly action in a non-committal way. 
The German party in the United States of America are 
clearly hoping for a direct refusal. 

... The United States Administration is anxious to 
end the war, fearing that submarine campaign will be in- 
tensified, and that the war will spread to America.” 


These summaries together with Robert Cecil’s memo- 
randum and other relevant papers were before the 
Cabinet meeting of 18 December. By then the Ameri- 
can ambassador in London had officially transmitted 
the German note. 

The War Cabinet debated whether to hold an Allied 
conference to consider the reply to Germany, but this 
procedure was rejected. It was decided that the “best 
plan would be for the Allies to concert an identic note, 
which should be signed by the representatives in Paris, 
of all the Allies . . . and handed by the representative 
of France, in the presence of his colleagues, to the 
American Ambassador in Paris.” 8 

Lord Robert Cecil informed the War Cabinet that 
M. Briand was preparing for consideration a draft 
reply to Germany. As far as the British were con- 
cerned, one of the key aspects of the German note was 
that it did not state Germany’s conditions for peace. 
The War Cabinet readily agreed that the Allied reply 
should state that “a general offer of peace, without de- 
fining terms, was useless.” However, the secretary 
recorded that “the question as to whether the Allies 
should ask the Germans to state their terms was more 
controversial... .” This particular issue was left un- 
decided until the Cabinet could consider M. Briand’s 
draft.2 Meanwhile, the War Cabinet went on to confer 
about “the general principles on which the statement 
to be made in both Houses of Parliament on the follow- 
ing day should be based.” +° 

During this meeting, Cecil also reported that in 
transmitting the note on Germany’s behalf, Walter 
Hines Page, the American ambassador, had conveyed 
an additional message from Washington. Page had 
indicated that his government would appreciate a con- 
fidential intimation of the reply which the British pro- 
posed to make to the German note. Furthermore, Page 
revealed “that his Government itself intended to make 
representations on the subject at the appropriate mo- 
ment, and had for some time had such intention inde- 
pendently of the German Note.” 1 

By making this revelation, Wilson was obviously 
trying to ameliorate one of the difficulties raised by the 
German move. It had been widely known that the Ger- 
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mans had wanted the president to propose peace nego- 
tiations. Even if Berlin had not made an overture, the 
president could have expected that his move would be 
widely construed as supporting German wishes. Ob- 
viously the British government would be offended if 
he appeared to propose what Germany wanted. Hence, 
when his note was preceded by the German chancel- 
lor’s proposal, Wilson readily anticipated that he should 
do something to offset the embarrassing impression 
that he was supporting the German move. 

To the British government, on the other hand, the 
declaration of independence which Page conveyed was 
primarily important as another clear warning of an 
impending American peace move. Yet, even without 
this message, the British would have known that a 
peace move was imminent. Arthur S. Link has noted 
that Wilson was at first depressed by Berlin’s over- 
ture, but that he was soon “immensely encouraged— 
and spurred to action’”—by messages from the German 
government indicating its continued desire for his 
peacemaking services.!*? Unknown to Wilson, the Brit- 
ish government had intercepted one of these communi- 
cations, as well as an earlier one of his own messages 
to Germany soliciting “practical co-operation” in creat- 
ing a favorable opportunity for his peace move.!? This 
served as dramatic evidence of Wilson’s preparations. 

Another difficulty for Wilson which had been raised 
by Germany’s overture was the possibility that in re- 
sponding to it the Allies would commit themselves com- 
pletely against peace negotiations. Reports from the 
Allied capitals were very unfavorable. Moreover, it 
had been announced in London on 16 December that 
Lloyd George would make a statement in the House 
of Commons on the nineteenth. Fearing that the door 
to negotiations might be slammed, Wilson had hastily 
revised his note.’* It was sent by wire during the eve- 
ning of 18 December, but was not delivered by Ambas- 
sador Page to the British Foreign Office until the 
afternoon of 20 December. By that time Lloyd George 
had publicly taken up a good defensive position, which 
he developed with America and her president specifi- 
cally in mind. 

Lloyd George’s task had been further complicated 
by advice from Paris. In response to the British re- 
quest of the sixteenth, the French did not supply the 
prime minister with a statement. Briand referred him 
to his recent uncompromising statement to the Cham- 


12 Link, 1965: pp. 214-215. 

13 Lloyd George Papers, F/3/2/2, F/3/2/1. 

14 Tink, 1965: p. 217. 

15 A minor but well-known diplomatic move should be men- 
tioned here. Charles Seymour has described an attempt by 
Colonel House and Sir William Wiseman to delay Lloyd 
George’s speech until House could unofficially find out Ger- 
many’s terms. House was told on 18 Dec. that London could 
not postpone the prime minister’s statement. See Seymour, 
1926: 2: pp. 400-402. I have not been able to locate any refer- 
ence to this move by House and Wiseman in the British docu- 
ments. 
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ber of Deputies and gave Lloyd George the following 
warning : 


It is manifestly essential for us not to admit any modifica- 
tion of our position as “defendants” vis-a-vis the German 
demands nor to allow ourselves to become involved, in 
the present general state of affairs, in highly dangerous 
negotiations by returning a reply which might either have 
the appearance of asking Germany to specify more pre- 
cisely her conditions or might seem to indicate that we 
would be willing to allow ourselves to be led into formu- 
lating our own conditions.16 


This advice reflects an important difference of opinion 
which confronted Lloyd George with a sticky problem. 
The French were adamantly against appearing in any 
way to ask the Germans to state their peace terms, but 
the advice with regard to America was that Britain 
must avoid appearing to refuse to listen to precise 
terms. Furthermore, the War Cabinet was undecided 
on the question. | 

The British government’s indecision on this issue was 
not due to a general loss of determination to pursue 
victory. Indeed, the particular suggestions in govern- 
ment circles that the Germans be asked to state their 
terms probably do not signify any receptivity to peace 
negotiations.1*7 The disagreements which the British 
had with the French over the German move were not 
about acceptance or rejection. They were about tactics. 
The main problem was to avoid peace negotiations but 
at the same time to avoid appearing guilty of slam- 
ming the door to peace and thus of prolonging the war. 
Lloyd George came up with a very interesting response. 

Early in his speech of 19 December, the prime minis- 
ter cited France’s and Russia’s negative reactions to 
the enemy peace move. He said that they had given 
the first answer as they had the “unquestionable right” 
to do and that his purpose was “to give clear and defi- 
nite support to the statement which they have already 
made.” 

Lloyd George skillfully defined the peace issue in 
moral terms as follows: 


Any man or set of men who wantonly, or without sufficient 
cause, prolonged a terrible conflict like this would have 
on their soul a crime that oceans could not cleanse. On 
the other hand, it is equally true that any man or set of 
men who out of a sense of weariness or despair abandoned 
the struggle without achieving the high purpose for which 
we had entered into it being nearly fulfilled would have 
been guilty of the costliest act of poltroonery ever perpe- 
trated by any statesman. 


Clearly framing his answer for American ears, the 
prime minister invoked the aid of Abraham Lincoln. 
According to Lloyd George, the revered American 
statesman had, “under similar conditions,” uttered the 
following words: ‘“‘“We accepted this war for an object, 
and a worthy object, and the war will end when that 


16 Telegram dated 18 Dec, 1916, F.O. 371/2805/252387/ 
256076. 
17 Cf, Link, 1965: pp. 230-231. 
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object is attained. Under God I hope it will never end 
until that time.” Having declared his official attitude 
in this agile fashion, the British prime minister then 
posed some rhetorical questions: 

Are we likely to achieve that object by accepting the invi- 
tation of the German Chancellor? That is the only ques- 
tion we have to put to ourselves. There has been some 
talk about proposals of peace. What are the proposals? 
There are none. To enter at the invitation of Germany, 
proclaiming herself victorious, without any knowledge of 
the proposals she proposes to make, into a conference, is 
to put our head into a noose with the rope end in the 
hands of Germany. 


Thus, Lloyd George conveyed the War Cabinet deci- 
sion of the previous day that a peace offer without de- 
fined terms was useless. But what of the question of 
challenging Germany to state her terms? Essentially 
the prime minister tried to put useful German peace 
proposals beyond the pale of possibility. ‘This is not 
the first time we have fought a great military despotism 
that was overshadowing Europe,” he said, “and it will 
not be the first time we shall have helped to overthrow 
military despotism.” This was, of course, a moralistic 
declaration that Germany must and would be defeated. 
Lloyd George cited Asquith’s formula for peace and 
stiffened it. “Let me repeat again,” he stated, “com- 
plete restitution, full reparation, effectual guarantees.” 
He suggested that Britain had already begun exacting 
reparation and that “we must exact it now so as not 
to leave such a grim inheritance to our children.” This 
commitment to victory was emphasized over and over 
again. He said: 


The Allies entered the war to defend themselves against 
the aggression of the Prussian military dominator, and 
having begun it, they must insist that it can only end with 
the most complete and effective guarantee against the pos- 
sibility of that caste ever again disturbing the peace of 
Europe. 


To argue the necessity of this victory, Lloyd George 
employed a popular interpretation of German history, 
which argued essentially that Germany (or Prussia) 
had a disreputable past. The prime minister’s rather 
oratorical and unrestrained version was as follows: 


Prussia since she got into the hands of that caste, has been 
a bad neighbour, arrogant, threatening, bullying, litigious, 
shifting boundaries at her will, taking one fair field after 
another from weaker neighbours, and adding them to her 
own domain, with her belt ostentatiously full of weapons 
of offence, and ready at a moment’s notice to use them... . 
There was no peace where she dwelt. 


In a special appeal to America, Lloyd George added: 
“It is difficult for those who were fortunate enough to 
live thousands of miles away to understand what it has 
meant to those who lived near their boundaries.” After 
this long introduction, he concluded by stating, very 
rhetorically to be sure, the essence of Britain’s position 
as follows: 


Now that this great War has been forced by the Prussian 
military leaders upon France, Russia, Italy, and ourselves, 
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it would be folly, it would be cruel folly, not to see to it 
that this [Prussia’s] swashbuckling through the streets of 
Europe to the disturbance of all harmless and peaceful 
citizens shall be dealt with now as an offence against the 
law of nations. The mere word that lead [sic] Belgium 
to her own destruction will not satisfy Europe any more. 
We all believed it. We all trusted it. It gave way at the 
first pressure of temptation, and Europe has been plunged 
into this vortex of blood. We will therefore, wait until 
we hear what terms and guarantees the German govern- 
ment offer other than those, surer than those which she 
so lightly broke, and meanwhile we shall put our trust in 
an unbroken Army rather than in a broken faith.18 


Thus, Lloyd George answered Germany by stating, in 
effect, that Britain would not negotiate without hearing 
Germany’s terms, that Germany was dangerous and 
not to be trusted, and that any terms would have to be 
more unfavorable to Germany than the status quo ante 
bellum. Largely for the benefit of America, Lloyd 
George had merely chosen a round about way of stating 
that he would make peace with Germany when she 
accepted defeat. 

His speech protected his victory policy from untimely 
peace talks in various ways. It had advantages which 
went well beyond avoiding an appearance of complete 
intransigence. In the first place, there was a possi- 
bility that Germany could be placed in an unfavorable 
light. The German government seemed likely to want 
considerable gains from the war. If so, they might not 
state their terms for fear of appearing bellicose and 
immoderate. On the other hand, if they did venture 
to announce immoderate terms, they might expose the 
spurious character of the Central Powers’ peace move.!® 
The danger was, of course, that Germany might an- 
nounce fairly moderate terms, particularly regarding 
France and Belgium. Hence, the prime minister’s 
statement in the House of Commons staked out a de- 
fensive position against this possibility by. stating, as 
we have seen, that any terms Germany announced 
would be fruitless unless they left the Allies in a 
stronger position than they had enjoyed before the war. 
Other advantages in his having made such a reply 
arose from the fact that Great Britain could not pre- 
vent the president from requesting the belligerents to 
state their terms, as he was about to do. It would have 
been more difficult for Lloyd George to make such a 
stern reply to Germany’s overture if he had had to reply 
to President Wilson at the same time. Moreover, 
having publicly committed itself before the president 
had intervened, the new British government could 
argue that changing its position would be very difficult, 
and that it could only elucidate the same views in future 
statements. Lloyd George’s speech was, of course, 


18 Parliamentary Debates: Commons 88: cols. 1333-1338. 

19 Sir Eric Drummond, private secretary to the foreign secre- 
tary, suggested forcing Germany to state her terms precisely 
for this reason. See his memorandum entitled “German Peace 
Proposals,” dated 14 Dec., 1916, F.O. 800/197 or Lloyd George 
Papers, F/231. 
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timely, since the president’s famous note was already 
on its way. 


2. THE PRESIDENT’S INITIATIVE AND THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE’S “CLARIFICATIONS” 


When Woodrow Wilson asked the belligerents 
merely to state their peace terms, he evidently hoped 
that they would announce moderate demands because 
of their fear of appearing intransigent and aggressive. 
Presumably he felt that once the belligerents had com- 
mitted themselves to moderate terms, negotiations could 
be started. Thus his note was undoubtedly a peace 
move in spite of his assertion that he was not pro- 
posing peace. 

The president’s note also stressed that he was not 
offering to mediate, though he clearly coveted this role 
and made a special effort to maintain an impartial posi- 
tion. He denied any desire to determine how peace 
should be settled. Moreover, the note stated that the 
objects of both sides, as stated in general terms by 
their leaders, were (or seemed to be) virtually the 
same. No doubt the latter statement was also an at- 
tempt to constrain the belligerents to be moderate. 
Wilson even tried to summarize the apparently har- 
monious objects of both parties. The note mentioned 
each side’s desire to secure the rights and privileges 
of weak peoples and small states, the desire for lasting 
peace and security against aggression or “selfish inter- 
ference,” and the desire of each side for a “league of 
nations to insure peace and justice.’ He expressed 
his eagerness to cooperate in accomplishing these ends 
when the war was over, but he insisted that the war 
must first be concluded. The United States govern- 
ment was “not at liberty” to suggest peace terms, but 
the president felt it was his duty to declare their inti- 
mate interest in an end to the war, 


lest it should presently be too late to accomplish the 
greater things which lie beyond its conclusion, lest the 
situation of neutral nations, now exceedingly hard to en- 
dure, be rendered altogether intolerable, and lest, more 
than all, an injury be done to civilization itself which can 
never be atoned for or repaired.?° 


This line of argument was similar to the one that the 
president would use in his “Peace Without Victory” 
address a month later. If the terrible attrition pro- 
ceeded until one side collapsed, the injuries, resent- 
ments, and despair incurred would make the “ultimate 
arrangements” of peace futile. 

On 21 December, the day after Ambassador Page 
delivered the president’s note, Secretary of State Lan- 
sing made a sensational statement to the press about 
the reasons behind the note. He said that the note 
had been sent because America was drawing nearer 
to the verge of war and needed to know what each 


20 Foreign Relations, 1916, Supplement: pp. 97-99. 
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belligerent sought in order to regulate her future con- 
duct accordingly. He also stated that the president 
did not regard the document as a peace note, but merely 
as an effort to get the belligerents to define their war 
aims. Since the expectation that Germany would fur- 
ther intensify her submarine campaign was very much 
in the air at this time, the statement was widely inter- 
preted as being menacing to Germany. Not surpris- 
ingly, the president promptly insisted that Lansing at- 
tempt to nullify this impression by stating that he had 
not intended to intimate that the government was con- 
sidering any change in its policy of neutrality. Wilson 
no doubt felt that Lansing’s press conference had dam- 
aged his chances to start peace negotiations, and Lan- 
sing was perhaps fortunate not to have been dismissed.” 

Lansing also had confidential conversations with the 
French ambassador, J. J. Jusserand, and with Spring 
Rice about the president’s note. According to Jus- 
serand’s reports, the secretary of state intimated that 
the president’s preferences were with the democracies, 
that he intended no harm to their interests, that Wilson 
only wanted to know the belligerents’ terms, and that 
they could state their extreme demands as they saw fit. 
Lansing added that “speaking personally,” he thought 
the Allies could rightfully demand the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France and indemnities for France, Bel- 
gium, and Serbia. The secretary of state said he had 
little faith in the president’s league to maintain peace, 
which only liberalization of the autocracies could guar- 
antee. When he spoke to Spring Rice, Lansing added 
that the Allies should demand an autonomous Poland 
under Russian sovereignty, transfer of the Trentino 
from Austria to Italy, and expulsion of Turkey from 
Europe.”? 

The secretary of state’s various commentaries on 
Wilson’s peace note provoke curiosity and even suspi- 
cion about his motives. There are at least two plausi- 
ble interpretations. The more benign one is that Lan- 
sing was primarily trying to avoid trouble with the 
Allies. He himself gave this explanation when he 
tried to justify his “verge of war” statement. In his 
memoirs, he revealed a memorandum on the subject 
which he claimed was written shortly after the event.”? 
The document deserves careful consideration. Evi- 
dence in the House Diary suggests that Lansing did, 
in fact, compose his justification when he said he did. 
House’s entry for 4 January, 1917, contains the follow- 


21 Link, 1965: p. 222. 

22 Ibid., pp. 223-224. After summarizing Lansing’s comments, 
Link cited French documents used in Hoelzle, 1962: pp. 477- 
478. As he mentioned in his preface, Link also had access to 
a secret French diplomatic archive which he was not allowed 
to cite. Lansing’s conversations with the French and British 
ambassadors probably took place respectively on 20 and 21 
Dec. See footnote 28 below. 

23 Lansing, 1935: pp. 188-190. There is a copy of the memo- 
randum in the Lansing Papers, Box 2, File II (Princeton Uni- 
versity Library). 
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ing record: 


I was with Lansing for more than an hour. His first con- 
cern was to put himself straight regarding the two state- 
ments he had made the morning the peace note was pub- 
lished. He has written a careful statement of his pur- 
poses and has made a good argument in favor of them.” 


Lansing’s memorandum explained that in the circum- 
stances in which the “verge of war” statement was 
issued, he believed that the American note would be 
construed as being in support of the German overture.” 
He was convinced that “if such an opinion became 
fixed . . . the Allies would be deeply offended ... 
and in all probability send a curt refusal to the request 
for a statement of terms.” The Germans, on the other 
hand, would believe that the note “was not actually 
intended to draw out the Central Powers on terms of 
peace.” To prevent the general interpretation of the 
American note from “becoming rigid,’ Lansing there- 
fore “determined . . . to give another reason for the 
issuance of the note than the one furnished by conjec- 
ture from the circumstances.” 

The credibility of this memorandum is not contra- 
dicted by the terms which Lansing mentioned to Jus- 
serand and Spring Rice. He may have suggested at- 
tractive terms to the Allies in an effort to encourage 
them to fulfill the president’s request. That is, a 
friendly, positive answer to the president may have 
been his first priority. Before Wilson had launched his 
peace move, Lansing had, in fact, warned him about 
the danger of the Allies returning an answer which 
was less acceptable than the Germans. It might be 
asked why Lansing would suggest announcing such ex- 
treme demands. He may have been so worried that 
the Allies would return a negative reply that he was 
willing to suggest extremely attractive terms in order 
to prevent it, in spite of the risk of the Allies sounding 
more unreasonable than Germany. There was still the 
possibility that the German government would decline 
to announce their terms. Another consideration is that 
Lansing probably believed that the Allies were legiti- 
mately entitled to the terms he suggested, that it was 
in the interests of the United States for the Allies to 
have them, and that they were publicly defensible in 
America. As will be shown later, the men who mat- 
tered in London were inclined to feel the same way. 

A more incriminating interpretation of Lansing’s 
motives has been advanced by Professor Link in his 
major biography of Wilson. He has suggested that 
the “verge of war” statement was intended to intimate 
to the Allies “that the American government would 
stand behind them even to the point of entering the 
war on their side.” Furthermore, he argues that Lan- 


24 House Diary, 4 Jan., 1917. 

25 Lansing noted in his desk diary that before he made his 
statement to the press, he spoke with the counselor of the State 
Department, Frank L. Polk, about the president’s note and the 
“ugly British feeling.’ Lansing Desk Diary, 21 Dec., 1916. 
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sing’s conversations with Jusserand and Spring Rice 
reinforce the impression that the secretary of state was 
trying to sabotage Wilson’s peace move. Lansing may 
have reasoned that, if the French and British an- 
nounced terms which implied an Allied victory, the 
war would be prolonged. This, in turn, would increase 
the chances of all-out German submarine warfare, 
which would probably provoke American belligerency.”¢ 
Such reasoning is not necessarily consistent with the 
“verge of war” statement. It can, for example, be 
read as a notice to Germany about intensified submarine 
warfare. If this was Lansing’s intention, he had chosen 
an odd way to promote war with that country. Ger- 
many was unlikely to be encouraged to resort to all-out 
submarine warfare by a warning that the result would 
be war with the United States. Yet, Link’s case is 
persuasive. We know that Lansing was strongly pro- 
Ally and that he repeatedly urged Wilson to take firm 
action against Germany on the submarine issue. He 
had little faith in the president’s peace move. He con- 
sidered his own ability to handle foreign policy superior 
to Wilson’s, and he profoundly resented the president’s 
autocratic ways. Perhaps Lansing actually did try to 
undermine the most important policies of his chief. 
As far as this study is concerned, there is a more 
important question about Lansing’s actions. What was 
the secretary of state’s impact upon the British govern- 
ment’s response to the president’s note? Speculation 
on this matter can now be cleared up.’ The available 
British documents suggest that no statement by Lan- 
sing had a significant effect upon the British position. 
In fact, it is doubtful that the British paid much atten- 
tion to Lansing’s suggestion of peace terms. The pres- 
ent author has not been able to find any evidence in 
the British Foreign Office papers that Spring Rice re- 
ported Lansing’s suggestions in full and in detail.” 
Perhaps the reports were burned. On the other hand, 
the available documents make it very clear that Lansing 
was not Spring Rice’s only source of congenial infor- 
mation. For example, on 21 December, he reported 
the opinion of “a friend of the President,’ who sug- 
gested that “Mr. Asquith’s phrase as to reparation and 


26 Link, 1965: pp. 221-225. 

27 See ibid., pp. 232-239. Writing before some important 
British documents were opened to scholars, Link tentatively 
concluded that Lansing may have succeeded in his alleged 
attempt to sabotage the president’s peace move. 

28 Actually, there is no record in the Foreign Office files on 
the German and American notes that Spring Rice had a con- 
ference with Lansing on 22 Dec., the date given by Link; 
however, there are reports about a meeting with Lansing on 
the twenty-first. This may be the interview to which Link 
refers. See dispatch from Spring Rice, 22 Dec., 1916, F.O. 371/ 
3075/2/583. Spring Rice also sent a telegram on 21 Dec. in 
which he wrote: “A high official speaking most confidentially 
and in his own person thought statement should be made to 
the effect that only adequate security for permanent peace 
would be a popular and responsible Government in Germany.” 


F.O. 371/2805/252387/259910. 
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security was considered a satisfactory statement.” *° 
Moreover, the British ambassador did not take the 
secretary of state’s comments as the last word. A 
week later he was still reporting on the terms America 
wanted to hear.*° Further, even if Lansing’s comments 
reached the Foreign Office in the same form as Jus- 
serand reported them, it is unlikely that Spring Rice 
or the Foreign Office would base their recommenda- 
tions on Lansing’s opinion alone. Lansing said he was 
speaking personally. It may, of course, have been 
thought that Lansing was loyal to his chief. On the 
other hand, Spring Rice very much doubted Lansing’s 
knowledge of the presidential mind, and he would prob- 
ably have been inclined to view his confidential re- 
marks as an agreeable expression of sympathy. The 
British ambassador had often noted that the president 
kept his own counsel. Indeed, he wrote a letter to 
Balfour on 22 December, complaining about precisely 
this presidential trait. 

The second reason for believing Lansing’s statements 
to be an insignificant factor is that the British leaders 
who may have learned of Lansing’s suggestions of 
peace terms retained the quite accurate conviction that 
Wilson was pursuing an end to the war. For instance, 
in a telegram received by the Foreign Office on the 
twenty-fourth, Spring Rice reiterated his long-standing 
belief that Wilson’s object was peace “quite irrespec- 
tive of terms.” ®* As will be shown later, Balfour 
stressed the same conclusion. Indeed, it was an essen- 
tial theme of the note which he sent as a supplement 
to the Allied reply to Wilson. British leaders would 
be likely to conclude from Lansing’s suggestions of 
peace terms merely that the American administration 
knew what the Allied terms were and that Wilson was 
primarily interested in learning the German terms. In 
fact, when the French and British conferred on the 
Allied reply, M. Berthelot, who represented Briand, 
expressed essentially this interpretation, which he used 
to support the French proposal of an evasive response.*® 
This was the worst damage that Lansing’s advice could 
have done to Wilson’s peace move, and in the end the 
proposed evasive reply was rejected. 

If Lansing did cause any British leaders to believe 
that Wilson was slyly maneuvering to prepare the 
American public for war in case his hand should be 
forced by the Germans, the conclusion would have been 
based not upon Lansing’s statements to Jusserand and 
Spring Rice about peace terms but upon his “verge of 
war” statement to the press. Some British leaders 
actually considered this idea. Indeed, various versions 


29 F.O. 371/2805/252387/259910. 

30 Telegram received 29 Dec., 1916, F.O. 371/2806/252387/ 
263824 or F.O. 115/2091/Mediation/109. 

81 Published in Gwynn, 1929: 2: p. 366. 

82 F.O. 371/2806/252387/260933. 

33 Minutes of Anglo-French Conference, 26 Dec., 1916, CAB 
28/2/13 (a). 
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of it appeared in the press, in messages to the prime 
minister, as well as in Foreign Office papers. Eric 
Drummond, formerly Grey’s private secretary, now 
Balfour’s, sent a memorandum to Lord Robert Cecil 
which recalled that letters from Colonel House had 
emphasized that President Wilson felt that he could. 
not get the American people to go to war over the sub- 
marine issue, but that, if it came to a “really big” issue, 
such as peace, the people of America would support him 
in using armed force against Germany if she refused 
terms that the president considered just. Drummond 
continued : 


Personally I doubt the President’s belief is true, but it is 
clear he holds it himself and it is worth bearing in mind 
in dealing with the present note, since there is no doubt 
the submarine menace is very much in the President’s 
mind just now. He may feel that everything he has said 
and written on submarine warfare will force him to advo- 
cate war with Germany but that as he cannot carry his 
people with him, he wishes to have another issue with 
Germany on which public opinion in the United States 
will support him in extreme measures. The statements of 
Mr. Lansing which I think must rest on conversations 
with the President rather strengthen this view, in spite of 
the fact that the President has, I understand, disavowed 
Mr. Lansing.®* 


On 24 December, C. P. Scott, editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian, informed the prime minister of a 
similar analysis of the president’s motives by Walter 
Lippmann, then editor of the New Republic.” Several 
days later, Lord Northcliffe sent a message to Lloyd 
George from Roy Howard, which may have reinforced 
Drummond’s theory or others like it. Northcliffe re- 
ported that Colonel House had said that Lansing’s first 
statement that America was on the verge of war was 
“the secret of the Note’s real purpose.” 38 On 28 
December, the Foreign Office recetved from Spring 
Rice another interpretation relating the president’s note 
to the submarine problem. By the time it arrived, 
Balfour and Cecil had already decided on the line they 
would take, but it is an example of what was possible. 
Spring Rice stated: 


From several quarters I am assured that President pre- 
pared his peace note in consequence of submarine out- 
rages which he was convinced must lead to a break with 
Germany for which he wished to prepare public opinion 
by making a strong appeal for peace to both parties. It 
was quite independent of German step which is thought 
to have been taken to anticipate action on his part. 
“World” newspaper which is inspired from White House 
says to-day that Germany having flatly refused, United 
States is confronted with “a manifest necessity to deter- 
mine how to safeguard their interests if war is to con- 
tinue.” 

A conciliatory answer from Allies might thus strengthen 
President’s hand in dealing with submarine question. 


3t The memorandum is dated Dec., 1916. 
Drummond. 

35 Lloyd George Papers, F/45/2/2. 

86 Lloyd George Papers, F/41/7/2. 
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Feeling in Congress is strongly pacific and if above is 
true, President Wilson may encounter very strong oppo- 
sition.37 
Perhaps Balfour and Cecil had anticipated this tele- 
gram with similar considerations. In any case, the 
idea that Wilson intended the peace note to strengthen 
his position for resisting unrestricted submarine war- 
fare clearly had various sources. The same interpreta- 
tion might have been made even if Lansing had said 
nothing. 

A more important comment to make about this in- 
terpretation of Wilson’s motives is that it did not sup- 
plant the idea that Wilson wanted first of all to start 
peace negotiations. In a letter written on 28 Decem- 
ber, in which the British ambassador considered the 
view that the president was trying to prepare American 
opinion for a dangerous crisis with Germany, he made 
it clear that Wilson also wanted his move to lead 
successfully to peace.*® On the same day, he also sent 
a telegram stating that Counselor Polk of the State 
Department had confirmed a statement in the press 
which indicated that the American note referred solely 
to outrages on United States rights and her consequent 
desire to see the war ended. Thus, the conviction 
that the president was trying to bring about peace per- 
sisted in Whitehall despite the “verge of war” state- 
ment. 

Actually, in one sense Lansing’s famous press state- 
ment had only served to confirm what the British had 
long thought. Spring Rice had often pointed out that the 
American government was acutely worried about a 
crisis with Germany over the submarine issue. It was 
obvious that the president might face a choice between 
war and an embarrassing surrender. The British am- 
bassador had repeatedly warned the Foreign Office in 
the past that the president was likely to try to put an 
end to the terrible war, and when he saw the presi- 
dent’s note he readily assumed that Wilson was trying 
to promote peace talks. On the day that Lansing made 
his “verge of war” statement to the press, Spring Rice 
cabled : 


There is little doubt in minds of all Allied representa- 
tives here that although President’s strong wish is to play 
great part as peace maker main reason for his action is 
fear of German submarines and of his being involved in 
war.... 

President . . . does not wish to be forced into alterna- 
tive of war or ignominious surrender. ... To avoid this 
alternative President is determined to arrange a peace or 
at any rate peace negotiations.*? 


In another cable on the same day, Spring Rice referred 
to the fact that the president had ordered Lansing “to 
issue a notice that he has no intention of departing 
from his attitude of perfect neutrality.” Spring Rice 


87 F.O. 371/2806/252387/263332. 
38 F.O. 371/3075/2/8779. 

39 F.O. 371/2806/252387/263818. 
40 F.O. 371/2805/252387/259525. 
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commented: “He evidently fears being regarded with 
suspicion by either party and it is plain that he hopes 
that his diplomatic intervention will be accepted.” Ear- 
lier in the same telegram, he stated that the secretary 
of state had told him that Wilson had been planning 
to send a note for some time and had sent it when the 
German peace proposal “gave him cause for fearing 
that the Allies would return . [a] categorical 
refusal.” * 

If the British continued to believe that Wilson 
wanted to stop the war, they would be unlikely to be- 
lieve that he wanted a statement of “extreme terms.” 
Indeed, the fact that the leaders in London remained 
convinced that the president was trying to promote 
peace negotiations means that Lansing did not “sabo- 
tage” the president’s peace move. The British leaders 
considered the American note a peace move from the 
outset and Lansing did nothing which removed that 
quite accurate conviction. As will be shown below, 
this conclusion is further borne out by their official 
reply to Wilson, in which the British leaders tried to 
defend themselves against his arguments in favor of 
a peace without victory. 


3. THE BRITISH RESPONSE 


An important key to understanding the British gov- 
ernment’s reply is to realize that the president’s note 
was, barring rash and impulsive action, safe for all con- 
cerned. Of course, any diplomatic act related to a 
controversial issue involves a risk to prestige. Even 
silence is a risk. Most maneuvers can also be badly 
bungled. But the president’s peace move would only 
be likely to incur serious damage to his prestige if he 
first made it into an ultimatum and then failed to carry 
out his threat. 

Wilson was usually prudent. He coveted greater 
power, glory, and good works, but he abhorred trouble- 
some complications, and he usually preserved ample 
room to maneuver when taking any step. Accordingly, 
he readily accepted Colonel House’s advice to deny 
explicitly, if not quite ingenuously, that he was trying 
to mediate or demand peace.*? Yet, even if Wilson 
had clearly stated that he was attempting to mediate, 
it is unlikely that a rebuff from all the belligerents 
would be fatal to his prestige.** As the elected head of 
a very powerful nation he had many options. For in- 
stance, it would be politically easy for him to put his 
public commitment to a postwar League of Nations on 
ice and move back toward a more isolationist position, 
complete with claims of moral superiority. This could 
be made very popular at home, and it was, in fact, a 


41 F.O. 371/2805/252387/259890. It is possible that Spring Rice 
had intended to attribute the last quoted remark to Counselor 
Polk. He sent a dispatch by bag which seems to suggest that 
Polk might have been his source. F.O. 371/3075/2/583. 

42 Seymour, 1926: 2: p. 394. 

43 Cf. May, 1959: pp. 360-361. 
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position not very far from the one he actually occupied. 
His international commitments were related to a post- 
war world and, in any case, were more rhetorical than 
real. Meanwhile the great economic power and mili- 
tary potential of the United States would assure him 
of an attentive hearing around the world. If his pres- 
tige did slip he would soon have opportunities to regain 
it. Political prestige soon returns to the powerful. 

Wilson’s only major obstacle to an isolationist re- 
sponse would be his own international ambitions. He 
would probably have found it more congenial to use one 
of the other options. He might, for example, have 
stated the terms America would have favored and 
then apply pressure on the belligerents. He could have 
started protesting about Germany’s treatment of the 
Belgians, made speeches about what the prolongation 
of the war was doing to Western civilization, or even 
have severed diplomatic relations with Germany over 
the submarine issue. Against the Allies he could have 
used his economic weapons. But these sanctions are 
academic in the sense that it is unlikely that Wilson 
would have to do anything drastic to salvage his pres- 
tige. His ability to retaliate or to give American sup- 
port to the more receptive side was enough to assure 
that the belligerents would be very polite in rejecting 
any move the president made. Wilson also must have 
known that there was the strong possibility, particularly 
if he were cautious, that some of the neutrals would 
openly support his peace move, as several in fact did.** 

A rebuff by both sides was not the only possible 
difficulty to be sure. There was obviously the chance 
that Germany would accept his initiative and the Allies 
would reject it. Certainly Wilson was aware of this 
possibility. Both Colonel House and Secretary of 
State Lansing pointed it out to him.*® 

Yet, from his point of view the risks were much less 
than in the House-Grey understanding. He thought 
that war with the Allies was practically out of the 
question, while he knew that the House-Grey agree- 
ment contained considerable risk of war. Perhaps Wil- 
son would have actually preferred that Germany accept 
his peace move and the Allies reject it rather than that 
both sides turn him down. His sympathy for the 


44 The British also felt that this would happen. On 25 Dec., 
1916, they sent cables to their representatives in neutral coun- 
tries, authorizing them, if they thought it desirable, to give 
a friendly warning to the governments to which they were ac- 
credited that “they would expose themselves to a severe rebuff 
if they allowed themselves to come forward in support of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s note regarding peace.” F.O. 371/2806/252387/ 
261605. When some of the neutrals did support the president’s 
move, there was considerable anger in the F.O. In a letter 
to his cousin in Spain, Lord Hardinge referred to “these rotten 
Scandinavian Powers who want to play a big role.” Hardinge 
to Sir Arthur Hardinge (Madrid), 2 Jan., 1917, Hardinge 
Papers 29, 

45 House Diary, 15 Nov., 1916. Published in Link, 1965: p. 
189. For Lansing’s advice, see his letter to the president of 
10 Dec., 1916. Published in Lansing, 1935: pp. 179-180. 
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Allies was at a low ebb and was probably not signifi- 
cantly greater than his sympathy for Germany. More- 
over, it is possible that the president might well have 
preferred that Germany accept and the Allies reject 
rather than the other way around. His only feasible 
way to force Germany to the peace table would be war, 
but he had the power to force Britain and the other 
Allies to negotiate by measures short of war. 

On the other hand, it was unlikely that the Allies 
would balk so completely that Wilson would have to 
withdraw his offer or put pressure on them. If Ger- 
many stated her terms, the Allies could be counted 
upon at least to come out with the proper pieties about 
a lasting peace, a League of Nations, the rights of small 
nations, and national self-determination. Upon these 
principles they could easily base terms that would be 
very unfavorable to the Central Powers. Issues such 
as Belgium, the Polish parts of Germany, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and an “end to militarism” were all readily 
available. It was also fairly obvious that some demands 
regarding Italia irredenta, Serbia, and reparations could 
be defended in moral terms. Hence, it was likely that 
the Allies would provide Wilson with an ample excuse 
for not opposing them, should he not want to risk it 
later. Finally, even if the Allies were to demand terms 
that went far beyond the principles of national self- 
determination and the rights of small nations (as they 
in fact did), they could still comply with Wilson’s re- 
quest for terms, and thus still let him off the hook. 

Thus, Wilson had created an opportunity for Ger- 
many to do what he wanted them to do at a time when 
he could be fairly sure that the British government 
would be very unlikely to give him an abrupt rebuff. 
Given his ability to influence Allied credit in America, 
and given the fact that his note left the Allies with 
palatable options other than a sharp rebuff, the presi- 
dent probably did not risk anything more serious than 
a bad foreign press. Unfortunately for his peacemak- 
ing intentions, however, when he retained for himself 
plenty of room to maneuver, he also left ample room 
for the belligerents. This became clearly apparent to 
the British leaders when they got down to the task 
of formulating a reply. 

Meanwhile the British government’s first diplomatic 
task was to restrain the predictable reactions of the 
press. Early in the afternoon on 21 December, a tele- 
gram from Spring Rice arrived containing the following 
advice: “. . . I think that our Press should adopt as 
reserved an attitude as possible until United States 
public opinion has declared itself. It is most impor- 
tant not to offend the President personally... .’’ * 
The Foreign Office duly instructed the press to exer- 
cise some caution. 

46 F.O. 371/2805/252387/258250. Wilson’s reputation for 
vindictiveness had no doubt added to Spring Rice’s fear of of- 
fending him. F.O. 371/2806/252387/260988. For a brief survey 


of the reactions of the British Press, see Rappaport, 1951: pp. 
119-123, 
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Prudence was the main theme among those who mat- 
tered. Lord Hardinge wrote: 


I presume that our first preoccupation must be to reply to 
the German note, and there needs to be no great hurry 
in framing a reply to the President, though we should lose 
no time in urging upon our Allies to give no reply until 
we have come to some agreement as to its nature and 
scope. Our reply should be firm but very cautious.*? 


The strength of this desire for restraint can be appre- 
ciated by considering what Hardinge actually felt about 
the American move. In a letter to Spring Rice dated 
21 December, 1916, he freely expressed his exaspera- 
tion. He wrote that the American peace note was “a 
‘slimy’ mass of murkiness” and “quite impracticable.” 
It seemed as though its intention was “to create dis- 
union amongst the Allies, for if each Ally were to enun- 
ciate its own special demands and get those satisfied 
without considering the claims of others it would prob- 
ably soon lead to dismemberment of the Alliance.” 
Lord Hardinge considered this “a somewhat clumsy 
proceeding’’—a remark which revealed the special con- 
tempt of a professional diplomat for the amateur. He 
also thought that it was altogether not “a friendly pro- 
ceeding on the part of the President,” who apparently 
wanted “to prejudice the reply of the Allies to the 
German Note by some sort of concession to meet his 
own views.” Hardinge wondered whether the presi- 
dent realized that the action which he desired to take 
in promoting peace at that time was “nothing more 
than the support of Militarism in opposition to Right.” 
He saw no mention in the president’s note “of the 
smaller Powers or of any claims that they may have 
for a free and independent existence.” The president 
should realize that, if he obtained peace within the next 
month, militarism would “still be rampant and... 
the right of smaller Powers to an independent existence 
would have been lost, or at least jeopardized.” Har- 
dinge asked rhetorically: “Would he [the president] 
care to have his name associated with a peace which 
only means giving a breathing space for the repetition 
of a war in a few years time which would even be more 
deadly and ghastly than the present one?” At the cul- 
mination of this tirade, Hardinge recalled the presi- 
dent’s past sins, the chief one being his failure to sup- 
port openly Britain’s crusade against Germany. He 
wrote: 


The President seems to me to be a man who has missed 
his opportunities in a very remarkable manner. His 
famous phrase of “Being too proud to fight” will be as 
memorable as Bethmann-Hollweg’s “Scrap of Paper,” and 
it almost seems deplorable to think what fine opportunities 
the President has had and has missed.*® 


Hardinge did not participate in the drafting of the 
Allies’ reply to the president, because he left on the 


47 See Hardinge’s minute, F.O. 371/2805/252387/258250. 
48 Hardinge to Spring Rice, 21 Dec., 1916, Hardinge Papers 
28. 
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twenty-second for ten days of overdue leave. But his 
irritation with the American note was by no means 
unique. 

Robert Cecil expressed his reactions to Ambassador 
Page on 26 December. Cecil’s tone was much less vio- 
lent than Hardinge’s letter to Spring Rice, perhaps be- 
cause he had had some time to cool off, and also 
because Page was, though deeply sympathetic to Bri- 
tain, one of the president’s representatives. Neverthe- 
less, Cecil was quite frank. He said that “the Presi- 
dent’s message had produced a very unfortunate im- 
pression” in Britain. He particularly called Page’s 
attention to two passages. In one, the president ap- 
peared to put Britain’s war aims on the same level as 
Germany’s.*® In another, “he used language which 
almost amounted to a covert threat.” 5° Cecil said 
that “speaking very frankly and merely as a private 
individual . . . if any threat was intended it would be 
disregarded” as the British “were determined to carry 
on the war to a victorious conclusion so long as... 
[they] were physically able to do so.” He added that 
he deeply regretted “the apparent check” in the cor- 
diality of Anglo-American relations, and he tried to 
dismiss any impression that he was being bellicose. 
Cecil declared himself a “very confirmed lover of 
peace,” and said that he “shared to the utmost Presi- 
dent Wilson’s view that some effort should be made 
at the end of this war to erect a barrier against future 
wars.” He also observed that this “could be done with 
any chance of success only by the close co-operation of 
the United States and Great Britain, with the assistance 
of France, and anything that made any interruption or 
lessening of our friendly relations was very grievous.” * 

Cecil, of course, did not suggest to the American 
ambassador that Britain and the United States should 
cooperate closely in an effort to force an end to the 
war. That would have meant a return to something 
like the House-Grey understanding of February, 1916. 
Actually the question of reconsidering that arrange- 
ment was raised again during December. When Grey 
left the Foreign Office, he gave Cecil a copy of the 
House-Grey understanding together with a covering 
memorandum which suggested that mediation should 
be seriously considered if the major allies should be- 


49 Wilson’s apologists stressed that the president referred 
only to the war aims as announced by the belligerents, not the 
actual objectives being pursued. See telegram from Spring 
Rice, 21 Dec., 1916, F.O. 371/2805/252387/259890; dispatch 
from Spring Rice, 22 Dec., 1916, F.O. 371/3075/2/583. 

50 The president had suggested that, if the war were not soon 
ended, the situation of neutrals might become altogether in- 
tolerable. See p. 16 above. 

51 This narrative is based on Cecil’s account of the conversa- 
tion. F.O. 371/2806/252387/263429. For Page’s report, see 
Foreign Relations, 1916, Supplement: pp. 115-116. See also 
Hendrick, 1923: 2: pp. 209-211. For a report of Lloyd 
George’s initial incensed reaction to Wilson’s note, see Wilson, 
1970: p. 253. 
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come unable to continue the war.®? In a memorandum 
dated 13 December, just after the German peace move, 
Sir Eric Drummond urged that the British government 
should consider mediation by the president in case any 
of the Allies should make a separate peace. Cecil dis- 
agreed, stating that Britain would have warning of a 
separate peace by her allies and could wait to consider 
the president’s mediation if the situation arose. Never- 
theless, Cecil sent the prime minister the memoranda 
which Grey had given him and suggested that he ought 
to decide whether they should go to the Cabinet, in 
view of the German peace maneuver. Apparently 
Lloyd George thought this unnecessary; however, the 
arrival of Wilson’s note made the documents more 
relevant. Drummond advised Cecil that the War 
Cabinet should have the House-Grey memorandum 
before it when considering the American note. He 
also suggested that a telegram should be sent to House 
enquiring whether the president still agreed to it."? 
Cecil promptly circulated the House-Grey memoran- 
dum to the Cabinet, mentioning that “if thought de- 
sirable,” the Foreign Office could enquire of House 
whether the understanding still held good. There is 
no record that this enquiry was made, nor is there any 
evidence that the War Cabinet discussed the memoran- 
dum. This is not surprising in view of the British 
government’s attitude toward peace negotiations at that 
stage of the war. 

The British leaders realized, of course, that Anglo- 
American differences on this issue could be very dan- 
gerous to the Allies’ cause. This was the most com- 
pelling reason why the Foreign Office emphasized the 
need for caution. While it was tempting to return a 
negative reply to the president because they felt angry 
and insulted, it would be foolish to insult Wilson, not 
to mention the effect of a negative reply on neutral 
opinion. In an important memorandum on the Ameri- 
can note, Lord Robert Cecil carefully considered the 
pros and cons of such a response.” He posed the 
negative reply as follows: 

We may ... inform the Americans that we are not pre- 
pared to make any statement as to terms of peace at pres- 
ent; that Germany was the aggressor, and it is for her, if 
she wishes to do so, to make any proposals in the direc- 
tion of peace; and that we cannot admit in any way the 
doctrine that the aims of the belligerents are identical or 
similar, or that at this stage any good purpose would be 
served by admitting the intervention of a neutral Govern- 
ment. 

Cecil suggested that such a reply had some possible 
advantages. “It would,’ he wrote, “emphasize the 
impossibility of considering any peace terms at pres- 


52 Grey, 1925: 2: pp. 126-128. 

58 See the covering note to the prime minister from Robert 
Cecil, dated Dec., 1916, and memoranda by Drummond dated 
13 and 21 Dec., 1916, F.O. 800/197. 

54 Lloyd George Papers, F/160/1/4. 
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ent... it would put heart into the most determined 
parts of the Allied populations, and . . . it might stifle 
the protests of those who are inclined to look for some 
means of putting a stop to the war.” On the other 
hand, Cecil pointed out the disadvantages at such length 
that his memorandum can be considered an effort to 
justify a positive reply to the president. He suggested 
that a negative response would stiffen German resist- 
ance. It might induce Allied pacifists to demand an 
immediate end to the war and give them the argument 
that if the Allies’ terms were moderate or defensible, 
the Allies would be glad to state them, and that the 
fact that they refused to state them showed that their 
terms were unacceptable to all moderate men. Cecil 
said he was afraid of the effect of this upon English 
public opinion. “Englishmen do not mind doing vio- 
lent things,’ he explained, “but they like to persuade 
themselves that they are all the while models of mod- 
eration.” Moreover, he thought the effect of a negative 
reply on neutral opinion must be bad. Invoking what 
was by then a cliché in the Foreign Office, he conceded 
that it might meet with the approval of people in the 
eastern states of America, but not in the west, and the 
west was politically more important. Cecil continued: 


The President himself would evidently be much dis- 
appointed, to put it mildly, and though, on reflection, I 
think it very unlikely that he would proceed to direct hos- 
tile measures against the Allies, undoubtedly he would look 
about for means to make them feel his displeasure. 


Cecil warned that Wilson could stir up the old trouble 
about the blacklist and censorship of the mails, that he 
might use the retaliatory legislation, that he might en- 
courage the Swedish and Dutch governments to resist 
the blockade, and that once an “atmosphere of irritation 
had been created . . . it was not at all impossible that 
the President would feel himself strong enough to pro- 
ceed to much more drastic measures.” 

Cecil’s fears about Britain’s vulnerability to Ameri- 
can interference were well supported by other docu- 
ments. On the morning after Wilson’s note arrived, 
in a preliminary discussion about the president’s “over- 
tures,’ the War Cabinet had decided that it needed 
information first as to the consequences for British and 
Allied interests if President Wilson were to put his 
maximum available pressure on the Allies to stop the 
war, and secondly, as to what the consequences of hos- 
tile trade and financial measures would be for America. 
Sir Maurice Hankey, the secretary to the new War 
Cabinet, was told to furnish a memorandum as soon 
as possible. Characteristically, he had already con- 
tacted relevant government departments about the 
problem.*® 

The ominous replies were produced very promptly 
on the twenty-first and twenty-second.®’ Surviving 
documents indicate responses from the Ministry of 


56 CAB 23/1/13/1. 
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Munitions, the director of army contracts, the food con- 
troller, and the director of military operations. Memo- 
randa associated with the enquiry during October into 
the same basic problem were also resurrected and sub- 
mitted together with a general memorandum by G. M. 
Young, one of Hankey’s assistant secretaries.*® 

Hankey complained to his diary that in a subsequent 
War Cabinet discussion the enquiry was apparently 
“forgotten.” 5® But the fact that the memoranda were 
seemingly neglected later was probably not related to 
Lansing’s comments. The War Cabinet’s business 
methods were not very systematic. Moreover, they 
did not need to refer specifically to the memoranda 
when discussing the reply to the president. The new 
reports did not alter the basic, long-established facts 
of Britain’s heavy dependence upon American supplies. 

The two essential aspects of the situation were as 
follows: (1) Britain remained undeniably vulnerable 
to pressure from America; (2) yet, the question of 
interrupted supplies remained only a dangerous possi- 
bility, not an imminent blow or a concrete fact. The 
importance of these considerations are worth dis- 
cussing, because interfering with supplies by using re- 
taliatory legislation or by damaging Allied credit was 
Wilson’s trump card. 

Balfour also expressed the view that the United 
States had the power to force peace negotiations on 
Britain,©° and there is no reason to believe that anyone 
in the War Cabinet thought otherwise. The idea of Bri- 
tain’s serious vulnerability to American pressure was a 
long-standing assumption at Whitehall. While the 
Ministry of Munitions felt assured of a supply of am- 
munition over the next six months that compared fa- 
vorably with the rate of expenditure since the commence- 
ment of the Somme offensive at the end of July, 1916, 
there was no doubt that America could cripple the war 
effort. Beyond June, 1917, the effect of America’s 
merely cutting off supplies of nitro-cellulose would, 
they felt, be catastrophic. The food controller esti- 
mated that Britain depended upon America for forty 
per cent of its supplies of flour, and that only about 
four months’ supply was in hand or already on passage. 
The director of army contracts admitted that there was 
no alternative supply for lubricating oil, without which 
Britain’s machinery could not keep running. He also 
indicated that Britain was almost as dependent for 
petrol supplies. Beyond these essentials, the collected 
memoranda showed a large range of important com- 
modities which would be difficult to obtain outside 
America in sufficient amounts. 

This information does not mean that the British gov- 
ernment felt themselves to be in a helpless position. 
They felt that their power of reprisal was formidable, 
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and efforts were being made to reduce Britain’s de- 
pendence. Moreover, as mentioned above, the Inter- 
departmental Committee which had examined the prob- 
lem back in October had concluded that general restric- 
tions by America upon supplies were improbable. 

Nevertheless the situation was perilous—especially 
in regard to finances. As we have seen, the Commit- 
tee had warned that there was a probable danger of 
an unfavorable American attitude toward loans and 
that Britain’s negotiating position was very weak. The 
degree of their foreboding is obviously difficult to 
assess, but a detailed assessment is actually not neces- 
sary. In making the kind of diplomatic decisions being 
considered here, it was not essential for the British 
leaders to know with any precision the probability of 
American pressure on their lifelines. The mere possi- 
bility of Wilson’s hostile action was a compelling reason 
for not answering his note with a rebuff. This was all 
the more true since the president’s note had left them 
room within which to maneuver. 

How far the British would feel forced to go in con- 
ciliating America was limited by the second major as- 
pect of Britain’s dependence upon America. An inter- 
ruption in supplies was only something that might hap- 
pen, and as long as this was the case, Britain’s heavy 
dependence upon America for essential commodities 
was unlikely to cause the government to compromise 
their demands for victory. Much of this reluctance to 
compromise was due to their emotional commitment to 
win the war—an obsession which urged them to keep 
spending dollars at a terrific pace, despite their aware- 
ness of grave danger ahead.* Yet, in facing the threat 
of hostile action against supplies, there were perhaps 
also several rational considerations supporting this ada- 
mant attitude. Even if Wilson used his full powers, 
the Allies could keep going at full strength for several 
months. By moderating their efforts and conserving 
their resources, the Allies could reasonably expect to 
hold on longer. There would also be a fair chance of 
playing for time if Wilson interfered with supplies by 
attacking Allied credit. It was thought that such 
action would probably not cut off all American fi- 
nancing, because America now had an enormous finan- 
cial interest in keeping the Allies afloat. It was also 
readily conceivable that expedients for gaining a little 
time would turn up. Proposals were later studied of 
changing debentures of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
from sterling securities into dollar securities, or the 
possibility of selling Britain’s large holdings of South 
American securities to Americans. Thus, it was not 
unreasonable to expect that Britain would have some- 
thing more than several months during which the po- 
litical situation could change. Wilson might modify 
his policies after being conciliated by some relaxation 
of Allied restrictions on American trade and after feel- 
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ing the impact of his action on the American economy. 
Moreover, Germany might force dramatic changes in 
American policy by resorting to unrestricted submarine 
warfare. Even barring this eventuality, it seemed pos- 
sible that something disastrous could happen to the 
enemy in the near future. But the real crux of the mat- 
ter was that, if Wilson did decide to cripple the Allies’ 
war effort, there would probably be enough time to 
come to the president’s heel and negotiate a peace with- 
out victory after his attack on Allied supplies had be- 
come clearly imminent or even after it had become a 
fact. Supplies from America probably seemed neces- 
sary for victory, but it would not seem sensible in this 
situation to sacrifice the goal merely to insure the 
means, especially since the president’s threats were 
vague. 

Indeed, the threats to supplies were so indefinite that 
an almost sanguine view of the situation was possible. 
Though Spring Rice clearly pointed out the danger to 
Allied supplies and advised the wisdom of caution, he 
also conveyed various assurances that interference with 
supplies was unlikely. The British ambassador’s 
confidence may have been impressive in view of his 
reputation for excessive pessimism, There were even 
signs that the Foreign Office was beginning to feel re- 
assured about the Federal Reserve Board’s future 
course. Yet, even without these encouraging signs, 
the British government would have remained firm. 

Finding themselves in a vulnerable position but not 
yet faced with an imminent blow, the most reasonable 
course seemed obvious. The task was to develop a 
positive reply to Wilson which did not promote the 
president’s aim of a peace without victory. This sug- 
gested the need for something more than a firm reply. 
It meant that they should formulate a persuasive de- 
fense of their determination to win the war and of the 
terms which made victory necessary. In short, it 
meant an exercise in wartime propaganda. This was 
in effect all that President Wilson’s note demanded. 
Indeed, the note could be considered as an invitation 
to use a very prominent forum at a time when the 
British leaders had compelling reasons for finding an 
adventure in propaganda attractive. The fact that Bri- 
tain was heavily dependent upon America for supplies 
made it seem very important that there should be wide- 
spread sympathy in the United States for their cause. 
The British government felt that they needed the sup- 
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port of an ever wider investing public in America in 
order to keep supplies moving, and public sympathy 
was obviously desirable in order to restrain both Wil- 
son and Congress from possible hostile action. Dis- 
cussion of ways to increase and improve Allied propa- 
ganda was very much in the air during this period. 
By apparently suggesting that the objects of the bel- 
ligerents were similar, the president’s note had actually 
helped to stimulate a desire for more propaganda. The 
fact that Wilson could get away with such a line in 
the United States seemed to emphasize America’s co- 
lossal ignorance about the causes of the war and its 
meaning. Robert Cecil, like Spring Rice, was notably 
skeptical about the wisdom of many suggestions for 
mounting a big propaganda campaign in the United 
States, but he thought much could be accomplished 
in various ways. “Official propaganda known to be 
such is almost useless,’ he wrote on 29 December, “ex- 
cept, of course, in the form of State Papers.” % He 
must have had the Allied reply to Wilson in mind. 
There seemed to be good grounds for believing the 
occasion propitious. Spring Rice had reported on 20 
December that the prime minister’s speech regarding 
the German peace overture had been favorably re- 
ceived in America. The British leaders had, of 
course, always thought that they had a good case 
against Germany, and they knew that their terms could 
be justified by moral principles which had a wide ap- 
peal. For instance, during the enquiry into the peace 
question by Asquith’s government, Balfour had pointed 
out how the “principle of nationality” alone could be 
used to obtain many objects desired by the Allies at 
the expense of Germany and the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. The British also generally felt that they 
had compelling moral justifications for the rest of what 
the Allies wanted. They could invoke such principles 
as the rights of small nations, security, reparation for 
victims of aggression, and the notion that the Turks 
were too barbarous to rule anyone but the Turks. 
Robert Cecil’s aforementioned memorandum on the 
American note illustrated this very clearly when he 
went on to consider an alternative to a negative re- 
sponse to the president. The positive reply which he 
proposed was along lines similar to the one that was 
to be used in the actual Allied note. Cecil suggested 
that the general objects of the war were well known, 
but that the Allies were willing to state them more 
fully. Occupied territory must be evacuated, and Bel- 
gium and Serbia restored. Beyond that, they wanted 
a territorial settlement with a chance of permanence, 
which must be based on principles “acceptable to hu- 
man feeling, such as nationality and security.” This 
would entitle France to a rearrangement of her eastern 
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frontier which would render her secure from “such an 
unprovoked attack as she had been the victim of in 
the present war.” It would also regain for her those 
provinces which were ethnologically French. An au- 
tonomous Poland, including Poles ruled by Austria and 
Germany, would be created under the protection of the 
Russian czar. The same principles would apply to 
Italy, including her need for security in the Adriatic. 
In southeast Europe, a settlement “on sound national 
lines” was essential, which “would include the libera- 
tion of Slav peoples from German domination.” Cecil 
recommended speaking very strongly about relegating 
the unspeakable Turk to Asia. He also advised ex- 
plaining that on commercial and political grounds, 
Russia should control Constantinople, “with proper 
safeguards for free navigation of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles.” In a revealing paragraph, Cecil added: 

Without expressing any final opinion as to the desira- 
bility of either of the courses which I have sketched, I 
cannot help feeling that the second would give us an op- 
portunity of explaining vigorously and effectively to the 
Americans and other neutral nations, as well as to our 
own people and the Germans, that our aims are really 
based on justice and liberty, and that when we use these 
phrases we have something definite in mind beyond mere 
verbiage. 

The War Cabinet seemed to share something of 
Cecil’s sense of opportunity. His memorandum to- 
gether with a French draft of a reply to the American 
note were before the War Cabinet meeting on 23 De- 
cember. The French draft and the first alternative in 
Cecil’s memorandum were considered evasive. The 
War Cabinet was definitely “inclined” towards Cecil’s 
second alternative, which the minutes referred to as a 
proposal that the Allies “should explain in general 
terms the objects for which we are fighting, including 
insistence on a final settlement of the Turkish ques- 
tion.” 6? It was agreed that Cecil should prepare for 
the War Cabinet’s consideration a draft reply on the 
lines of his positive response. 

The emphasis upon Turkey here is also interesting. 
After the German overture had appeared but before 
they knew of the nature of Wilson’s note, the War 
Cabinet had postponed publishing its agreement with 
France and Russia regarding the ultimate possession 
of Constantinople and the Straits. Now they felt that 
they had an opportunity to present its terms in a favor- 
able light. In his memorandum Robert Cecil said of 
the positive reply to Wilson: “It would .. . enable 
us to put on a proper footing the Constantinople ques- 
tion, which will assuredly be one of our great difficul- 
ties in the near future.” 

The British leaders further realized that Wilson’s 
note presented them with an opportunity to score some 
propaganda points against the president himself. This 
inclination was clearly present in Cecil’s. memorandum. 
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He did not intimate that the Allies go out of their way 
to sound conciliatory. On the contrary, he suggested 
that the Allies might introduce their statement of terms 
by protesting “in the strongest way against the Ameri- 
can assumption that both sides were fighting for the 
same objects,” and by reiterating “with vigour and di- 
rectness” the Allied view of the war’s origin and pur- 
pose. More pointedly, he added: “There might then 
be a reference to the American claim to humanity, with 
an expression of regret that it had so far produced 
little active results, enumerating the various occasions 
in which they had failed to interfere to check or punish 
German outrages or atrocities.” The president’s posi- 
tion that a league of nations would guarantee future 
peace was another target. Cecil suggested that after 
expressing utmost sympathy with the proposal of a 
league, the Allies should ask whether the promised 
support of the United States meant that its govern- 
ment “had the will and the power to give armed sup- 
port to the decisions of any such league?’ He also 
advised referring to a recent speech by Senator Stone, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
in which he had declared his opposition to membership 
ina league. “We should further enquire,” Cecil added, 
“whether the province of the league was to extend to 
the American continent... .” The Allies could then 
profess readiness to enter more fully into the subject 
when they were satisfied on these points. Cecil was, 
to be sure, a sincere supporter of the league idea, but 
his immediate task was to expose the weaknesses in 
the president’s position and to take a good defensive 
stance. 

At the meeting on 23 December, the War Cabinet 
were also informed that Balfour was preparing a draft 
reply. The foreign secretary was now apparently feel- 
ing well enough to take a more active part in delibera- 
tions, though it may have been that he did not want 
to miss the opportunity Wilson had given him. Balfour 
had long known what line he wanted to take about the 
president’s mediation. Grey had squashed an earlier 
attempt by Balfour to state his case in connection with 
the House-Grey mediation plan. Now he had another 
chance. Like Cecil, he wanted to assail Wilson’s posi- 
tion, but he proposed doing it more thoroughly. 

Balfour’s draft begins by welcoming the president’s 
declaration of America’s ardent interest in securing the 
future peace of the world and relieving small and weak 
nations of the peril of wrong and violence. Balfour 
stated that America’s influence and resources “may 
prove of incalculable value to the future of civilisation” 
and he expressed Britain’s sympathy with the “big 
ideals of international morality which breathes through 
these declarations of policy.” 

Having thus politely declared Britain as moral as 
Wilson, Balfour then adopted a more critical tone. He 
expressed the “utmost difficulty” in accepting those 
passages in the note which “might be interpreted as 
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meaning that, in the President’s view, not only must 
the arrangement for permanently improving interna- 
tional relations be dealt with after peace has been ar- 
ranged, but that their success would in no way be 
affected by the character of the peace itself.” Balfour 
admitted that the belligerents probably must settle the 
terms of peace “before the civilised world attempted 
a solution of those wider problems in which the Presi- 
dent is so deeply interested.” (He after all did not 
want Wilson’s mediation.) But Balfour declared that 
His Majesty’s government could not separate the ques- 
tion of peace terms and the success of an international 
organization after peace was established. Neutrals as 
well as belligerents must consider what kind of peace 
ought to be desired. 

The British foreign secretary continued in an almost 
sarcastic vein by stating that there seemed to be uni- 
versal agreement on one all important point. He wrote: 


The President states (on evidence not in possession of His 
Majesty’s Government) that the Central Powers desire 
to make the rights and privileges of weak peoples and small 
States as secure against aggression or denial in the future 
as the rights and privileges of the great and powerful 
States now at war. 


This, Balfour concluded, would make the full restora- 
tion of Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro an easy 
matter. 

Regarding other “more difficult problems,” Balfour 
asked rhetorically whether any scheme for securing in- 
ternational peace would be served by reverting to the 
status quo ante. He answered, of course, that His 
Majesty’s government believed it would not. 


Nothing in their judgment would be of worse augury for 
the future than that Europe when the war is over, should 
find itself infinitely poorer in men and money, but no 
nearer to an arrangement of state boundaries in harmony 
with national ideals than it was when the war broke out. 


Having invoked the nationality principle, Balfour then 
argued, in effect, that, unless almost all of the Allied 
demands that could be justified by that ideal were satis- 
fied, the new era would have poor prospects. He also 
asserted that the British Empire had “no more direct 
and immediate interest” in these changes than the 
United States. 

In this context, Balfour discreetly avoided mention- 
ing some British aims outside Europe which might 
prove embarrassing. For example, he referred to free- 
ing “Christian communities from Turkish tyranny,” 
but he was careful not to mention the Ottoman Em- 
pire’s Arab provinces. Balfour also avoided references 
to the German colonies. The British government had 
many reasons for this aversion. On the one hand, any 
suggestion that the captured colonies should be re- 
tained would invite accusations that Britain was pro- 
longing the war for imperialistic gains. Sir Louis 
Mallet, the chairman of an interdepartmental committee 
on territorial changes, remarked that “it would be very 
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awkward to tell dear Mr. Wilson of our intentions. I 
fear he would never understand our reasons.” ® On 
the other hand, any evasive, non-committal reference 
to the captured colonies would provoke powerful ob- 
jections from imperialists in Britain and a storm in the 
Dominions, Moreover, the territorial changes commit- 
tee had not completed its study of the question and 
there was not sufficient time to consult the Dominions 
(not to mention Japan) on so controversial an issue. 
There was also a feeling that Britain should not com- 
mit herself on the question. It was thought that the 
colonies might have to be used as bargaining counters 
in eventual negotiations.” 

Balfour’s draft was also evasive about Britain’s 
treaty commitments to her allies in the handling of ter- 
ritorial changes. After acknowledging the existence of 
such agreements, he declared that, apart from “obliga- 
tions of honour” every diminution of the territorial 
changes enumerated in his draft reply “would... 
imperil the prospects of those great ideas of interna- 
tional relationships to which the President had given 
such admirable expression.” In this way Balfour 
cleverly avoided referring to Britain’s treaty commit- 
ments which went beyond the principle of national self- 
determination. 

The foreign secretary made two further points in 
his draft: (1) international law and enlightened prin- 
ciples must have an effective sanction, and (2) Ger- 
many’s military terrorism and disregard for treaties, 
the laws of nations, and the laws of humanity must be 
proved unsuccessful. Otherwise the president’s bene- 
ficent aims would be fore-ordained to failure. Balfour 
ended his draft reply with the following passage: 


His Majesty's Government desire to express their appre- 
ciation of the services which the President has performed 
for the cause of humanity by publicly expressing to the 
world suffering, as never before, under the horrors of war, 
that the mere termination of hostilities would provide no 
sufficient cure for our ills; that what civilisation requires 
is some security that peace when it comes shall be hon- 
ourable and lasting.” 


In short, he was virtually thanking Wilson for creating 
a favorable opportunity to justify Britain’s refusal to 
negotiate an end to the war. 

Further signs of the British government’s intention 
to exploit the opportunity created for them by Wilson 
can be found in Lord Cecil’s account of the meeting he 
had with the American ambassador on the morning of 
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26 December. Page brought a circular telegram to the 
interview. It suggested that any reply which complied 
with the requests of the president’s note should be made 
in strict confidence, though it would be understood that 
the United States government might convey the peace 
terms in confidence to the opposing side of belligerents. 
Wilson had probably realized that, if the belligerents 
publicized their terms, they would be publicly com- 
mitted to a fairly specific set of demands which would 
make compromise more difficult. The Allies obviously 
could use the occasion to declare terms which Germany 
would not accept unless completely defeated. Perhaps 
Wilson also realized that in justifying such terms the 
Allies might make a good case for themselves and 
against a peace without victory. At any rate, these 
were the British government’s intentions and they 
clearly required publicity. Hence, Cecil told Page that 
it would be “quite impossible” for Britain permanently 
to keep her reply secret; “public opinion,” he said, 
“would not permit it... .”’ He added, however, that 


perhaps they might wish that nothing be divulged until 


the German reply had been received.’7? Cecil was, no 
doubt, aware of the advantages of seeing an opponent’s 
cards. There was also a good chance that Germany 
would not state her terms, which would be a big 
windfall for Allied propaganda. 

Cecil reported to the War Cabinet later the same 
day that Page had urged the desirability of “complete 
frankness” in dealing with the United States Govern- 
ment.” The American ambassador had, Cecil said, 
informed him of America’s very limited appreciation of 
the issues involved in the war and the spirit in which 
the war was carried on by the Allies. Not surprisingly, 
the War Cabinet concurred that “frankness” was de- 
sirable. They also debated whether the Allies should 
reply with separate or identical notes. The War Cabi- 
net agreed provisionally that it was undesirable for 
each power to formulate its own peace terms, but they 
also recognized that, if separate replies were used, 
appeals for restitution and reparation by states such as 
Serbia and Belgium could be very convincing in neutral 
countries. The final decision was deferred pending an 
imminent conference with French ministers. 

The British and French had planned a conference 
on war matters—particularly Greece and Italy—for 
some time. When the president’s note arrived they 
were fortunate to have a meeting between themselves 
virtually ready-made which could be used to decide 
upon a reply. Although the War Cabinet was inclined 
to return a positive response, the nature of the Allies’ 
reply did not appear as a foregone conclusion at the 
start of the conference. The War Cabinet had not 
yet reached any final decision and French comments 
about the peace question tended to be rather bellicose. 
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Moreover, it might prove difficult to agree upon a rela- 
tively specific declaration of peace terms in a short 
period of time. Cecil commented in a Foreign Office 
minute: “The probable result of the Allied discussions 
will be [a] formless note of no signification what- 
ever.” 74 

The first meeting of the Anglo-French conference 
was held on 26 December. It began with a discussion 
of the German and American peace notes. A French 
draft reply to the German note was produced and 
amended. The British were particularly concerned 
that demands for the restoration of invaded territories 
might damage their claims in Mesopotamia and the 
German colonies. This was easily avoided by not 
mentioning invaded territories and the amended draft 
was accepted by the conference. The reply used essen- 
tially the same tactic as that adopted by Lloyd George 
in his speech before the House of Commons. It stated 
that a suggestion for negotiation without any conditions 
was not a peace offer, and accused the German note 
of being a maneuver of war. No peace was possible, 
the note said, until the “reparation of violated rights 
and liberties, the acknowledgment of the principle of 
nationalities and of the free existence of small states” 
was assured, and until the security of the world was 
guaranteed by suppressing the causes which have 
“menaced nations” for so long. In effect, peace nego- 
tiations were out of the question unless Germany ca- 
pitulated. This was later topped off with a passage 
on the suffering of Belgium, who would only consider 
a peace settlement which assured her of just reparation, 
guarantees, and security. The note was subsequently 
handed to the American ambassador in Paris on 30 


December. An advance copy reached Wilson on the 
same day. It was published in Paris on the thirty- 
first.” 


When the conference went on during its first meet- 
ing to discuss the reply to President Wilson, Lloyd 
George as chairman posed the following points. 


1. Should we go into any sort of detail? Should we 
state our terms to America, to the world, and to our own 
peopler The War Cabinet themselves were undecided. 

2. Should the Allies send an identic Note or should 
each nation send its own reply? The advantages of the 
latter course lay in this: that France, and also Belgium 
and Serbia, could say things to the Americans that this 
country could not. 

A possible suggestion was that there should be an identic 


74 F.O. 371/2806/252387/262697. Cecil’s comment was elicited 
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note with France, Belgium and Serbia adding certain in- 
dividual observations.7® 


M. Ribot, French minister of Finance, argued that 
separate notes ran the risk of division among the Allies. 
He thought Belgium’s tendency to consider herself a 
special case was dangerous. M. Berthelot, of the 
French Ministry for Foreign Affairs, supported this 
view. He also repeated Briand’s opinion that the Al- 
lies must maintain their position as defendants, with 
Germany in the position of asking for peace. Accord- 
ing to the minutes of the conference Berthelot argued: 
“If anything in the way of terms had to be announced, 
it was preferable to do so in answer to Germany, 
rather than in answer to the United States.” As men- 
tioned above, he said that Mr. Lansing had given them 
to understand that the American government knew the 
Allies’ aims and only wanted to know the German 
aims. “That situation,’ he asserted, “should be main- 
tained.” In response to this, Lord Robert Cecil ob- 
served that “the American demand required very care- 
ful handling or the Americans might say that the 
Allies did not dare avow what they really wanted, 
namely, the destruction of Germany.” He went on, 
“The effect of that would be bad in the United States 
and worse in Germany.” After reiterating arguments 
which had been presented to the War Cabinet, Cecil 
expressed his fear that Briand’s proposed reply to the 
American note “might be read as missing a great op- 
portunity.” He thought that his own draft made out a 
“very strong case.” 

M. Ribot said it came down to the following ques- 
tion: “Was our reply to be a diplomatic Note or an 
answer to the American people?” The conference 
agreed that their reply was essentially “an appeal to 
democracy.” The minutes also record that “Mr. 
Balfour agreed with the Prime Minister that President 
Wilson’s Note was addressed to the American people 
as much as to anyone else.” The new British foreign 
secretary then presented the argument embodied in 
his draft reply to the effect that the United States must 
be made to realize that, unless the peace at the end of 
the war was what the Allies wanted, “the peace of 
the whole world” could not be established. “A rever- 
sion to the status quo ante bellum would not,” he said 
“be in the interests of the world at large.” Balfour 
added: “This point required serious attention because 
the United States had it in their power to compel 
peace.” Cecil thought that Balfour’s point should be 
made, but evidently wanted to go beyond debating the 
president’s position. He expressed the notion that “in 
order to rouse American sympathies it was necessary 
to make a definite appeal to the United States.” 

Lord Curzon, who was a member of the War Cabi- 
net, saw danger in making detailed statements for the 
benefit of public opinion in Britain and the United 
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He said that “it meant in the first place, con- 
siderable negotiation among the Allies themselves.” 
M. Ribot suggested that the two opposing views could 
be reconciled. Finally the conference agreed that on 
the following day they should consider the drafts by 
Balfour and Cecil and a fresh one to be prepared by 
M. Berthelot. 

For the rest of that afternoon, and during the follow- 
ing morning the Conference was preoccupied with ur- 
gent questions about Greece and Salonika as well as 
the problem of extending the British line on the western 
front. The top ministers in Lloyd George’s govern- 
ment endured a constant stream of demanding prob- 
lems, and it should be remembered that the response 
to Wilson was devised in a context of various pressing 
matters. The conference did not mention the Allied 
reply to Wilson again until just before the members 
adjourned for lunch, and this was only to concert 
pressure upon Belgium not to make a separate reply.” 

During the afternoon meeting of the twenty-seventh, 
the conference remained occupied with problems in 
Greece and did not consider the draft replies to Wilson 
as planned.”® In addition to the pressure of other busi- 
ness, discussion may have been postponed because 
morning papers stated that the Germans had replied to 
the American note. Perhaps the Allied leaders merely 
wanted time to analyze the German reply, but they 
may have also realized that it had left the field entirely 
to them. 

The Germans declined to state their terms. A “di- 
rect exchange of views” appeared to the Imperial gov- 
ernment as the most suitable approach to lasting peace. 
One implication of this was that the president had been 
slighted. Not only was his request refused, but his 
mediation had been pronounced undesirable. A tele- 
gram from Spring Rice received by the Foreign Office 
about noon on the twenty-seventh stated: 


President is disappointed at Germany’s answer as he ex- 
pected Germany to inform him of terms and thus put mat- 
ter in his hands. It is thought Allies have a chance of 
gaining his sympathy by conciliatory (?statement) with 
sympathetic reference to league to enforce peace.”® 

The War Cabinet considered M. Berthelot’s new 
draft on the morning of the twenty-eighth, and ac- 
cepted it as a basis for a joint reply subject to certain 
amendments.®° Later in the day, Lloyd George sug- 
gested to the Anglo-French conference that another 
draft be prepared by a joint committee which included 
Balfour and M. Cambon, the French ambassador.** A 
revised version of Berthelot’s draft was approved in 
the early evening. 
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Before the Allied reply was handed to the American 
ambassador in Paris on 10 January, 1917, there would 
be some complaints about the wording of various pas- 
sages in the Anglo-French draft, some foot-dragging 
about certain terms, and some modifications made, but 
this draft formed the substance of the final note. The 
Belgian government eventually signed the Allied note, 
though it insisted on adding a separate reply as well. 

The Anglo-French draft politely paid tribute to the 
lofty sentiments which inspired the American note and 
expressed support for the creation of a league of na- 
tions to insure peace and justice. The draft note 
added: 


They [the Allied Governments] hope that they will be able 
to count on the assistance of the United States in provid- 
ing the sanction necessary to the enforcement of such ar- 
rangements lest an illusory security should serve merely 
to facilitate fresh acts of aggression.®? 


The main general points were then stated: (1) a dis- 
cussion of future arrangements to insure lasting peace 
presupposed a satisfactory settlement of the present 
conflict; (2) while having as profound a desire as the 
United States to terminate the war as soon as possible, 
the Allied governments did not believe it possible at 
the present moment to obtain a just and secure peace. 

The draft note recognized the plight of neutrals for 
which the Allies were not to be blamed, having in no 
way provoked the war. It also contained a protest 
and an expression of regret that the American note was 
sent immediately after the German note, “thus giving 
the impression that one supported the other.” This 
passage was eventually deleted at the prudent sugges- 
tion of Baron Sonnino, the Italian minister for foreign 
affairs. The draft reply continued with an expression 
of satisfaction about the American declaration that the 
president’s note was not associated with that of the 
Central Powers and professed their confidence in 
America’s resolution not to support the “authors re- 
sponsible for the war.” 

There followed the predictable protest about the 
“analogy drawn between the two groups of belliger- 
ents” in the American note. This referred primarily, 
of course, to Wilson’s alleged implication that their 
aims were the same. The Allies expressed certainty 
that President Wilson did not associate himself with 
the misleading public declarations of the Central Pow- 
ers, on which the analogy was based. The draft note 
then described the many sins of the Central Powers 
which, it stated, fully explained the Allied protest to 
the president. 

The draft then turned to its statement of terms, 
declaring that the Allied governments experienced no 
difficulty in meeting the president’s request. The de- 
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mands which followed were substantially the same as 
Lord Robert Cecil had suggested in his memorandum 
of the previous week, though slightly more vague. The 
draft note insisted upon restoration and reparation for 
Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro. France, Russia, 
and Romania were to be evacuated with reparations. 
Europe’s reorganization was to be secured by a perma- 
nent settlement, based upon the following : 


The principle of nationalities and the security of peoples 
small and great, safeguards for land and sea frontiers 
against unprovoked attacks, the restitution of provinces 
formerly torn from the Allies by force; the liberation of 
Italians, Slavs, and Roumanians from foreign domination 
[the final version also mentioned the Czecho-Slovaks]; the 
liberation of the peoples who now lie beneath the mur- 
derous tyranny of the Turks and the relegation into Asia 
of the Ottoman Empire... . 


Poland was referred to by a line which suggested that 
the czar intended to create a “free” and united Poland.** 

The list of terms ended with a declaration that the 
Allies did not seek “the extermination or political ex- 
tinction of the German people.” At the interesting 
suggestion of the Russian minister for foreign affairs, 
the word “people” was later made plural. This was 
topped off with a reaffirmation of the Allies’ determina- 
tion to end the conflict with victory, upon which their 
safety and prosperity as well as the future of civilization 
depended. 

The amendments to the Anglo-French draft which 
have not been indicated above were of minor signifi- 
cance as far as Anglo-American relations were con- 
cerned. The closest thing to an exception was the de- 
letion of the expressed hope that the United States 
would help provide sanctions to secure the new inter- 
national order. Baron Sonnino thought that the Allies 
might regret opening the door to United States inter- 
ference in Europe, and recommended the complete 
omission of the passage.*¢ 


84 The reference to Poland was actually quite peculiar. The 
line read as follows: “The intentions of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia regarding Poland have been clearly indicated 
in the proclamation which he has just addressed to his armies.” 
This was intended to refer to the czar’s order to the Russian 
Armies which was dated 25 Dec., 1916, and which appeared in 
the British morning press on 28 Dec. The czar stated that 
one of Russia’s tasks was “the creation of a free Poland from 
all three of her now incomplete tribal districts.’ The Russian 
foreign minister later wanted to modify the Allies’ note so that 
it would explicitly refer to the czar’s intention to add German 
and Austrian Poland to Russian Poland, but would omit the 
reference to a “free Poland” contained in the czar’s order to 
his army. The British Foreign Office, which was particularly 
concerned about the impact of this passage in America, feared 
that their enemies would exploit the omission. Telegram from 
Buchanan (Petrograd), 5 Jan., 1917, telegram to Bertie, Rodd 
and Buchanan, 6 Jan., 1917, and Foreign Office minutes, F.O. 
371/3075/2/4588. 

85 Ibid. For a published version of the Entente Allies’ reply, 
see Foreign Relations, 1917, Supplement 1: pp. 6-9. 

86 See telegram from Grahame, 1 Jan, 1917, F.O. 371/ 
3075/2/1186. 
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The Foreign Office later advised Lloyd George, while 
he was attending an Allied conference in Rome, against 
this omission. On 3 January, 1917, a telegram, ini- 
tialed by Robert Cecil, was sent to the prime minister 
containing the following argument: 


We regard it as of very great importance that the Ameri- 
cans should realize that any scheme to enforce peace such 
as those of which they are now enamoured are the purest 
futility unless those who join in them are prepared to 
make sacrifices to enforce them. 

There is a great danger that Americans carried away 
by the sounding phrases of amateur pacifists should think 
‘that by establishing a mere paper league to enforce peace 
they have prevented future wars and that therefore the 
only matter of real importance is to bring this war to an 
end anyhow. 

To prevent this it is essential to bring them up against 
the realities of the situation and insist that unless they 
are prepared to fight for the decrees of their league of 
peace they will be treated by future militarists as so many 
scraps of paper.’? 


Cecil and Balfour did not have their way. On the 
suggestion of the Russian foreign minister, specific ref- 
erence to America was omitted and a general line about 
the necessity of sanctions substituted.* 

The Foreign Office more than made up for this 
change by sending a commentary by Balfour upon the 
Allied note, in which the foreign secretary elaborated 
his favorite points, lest they should be missed in their 
more cryptic form in the Allied reply. This supple- 
mentary note was more politely phrased and less barbed 
than his earlier draft reply, but it was equally emphatic 
about the fallacy of separating the terms of a peace 
settlement from future efforts to ensure peace, about 
the necessity of proving the unscrupulous methods of 
the Central Powers unsuccessful, and about the need 
for sanctions behind international law and behind trea- 
ties to prevent or limit war.%® 

The British government’s addition of this commen- 
tary underlines its intention to use the replies to Wilson 
as an occasion to argue publicly against his apparent 
position on the peace question. The reply to the Ger- 
man note, which had been drafted with America very 
much in mind, was put to the same use. On 2 January, 
1917, the day after the reply to Germany had been pub- 
lished in the British and American press, the War 
Cabinet decided “that action should be taken by the 
existing organisations for propaganda to ensure that 
the Replies of the Allies to the German and American 
Peace Notes should be published not only in the press 
of the principal cities of the United States but also in 
the provincial press.” °° On 13 January, the day after 


87 See telegram to Grahame, 3 Jan., 1917, F.O. 371/3075/2/ 
e o from Buchanan, 5 Jan., 1917, F.O. 371/3075/2/ 
oe in Foreign Relations, 1917, Supplement 1: pp. 
AR 23/1/25/8. When the reply to the German note was 
given to the American ambassador, he requested in the presi- 
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the Allie’ reply to Wilson was published, Lloyd 
George wrote to Balfour enthusiastically approving of 
the dispatch and publication of his supplementary note. 
The prime minister stated that it would “do no end 
of good both in America and at home.” ®t The supple- 
mentary note was cabled to Washington, and Spring 
Rice privately delivered two copies of the document to 
Lansing on the fourteenth. Lansing and the British 
ambassador agreed that it would be wise to delay for- 
mal communication and publication of Balfour’s com- 
mentary until the president had expressed his opinion 
on the effect of the note on public sentiment. Lansing 
said that the president should be given an opportunity 
of making verbal criticism from the point of view of 
publicity.°2 The Foreign Office was very impatient 
with this request. Immediately after receiving Spring 
Rice’s report of it on the fifteenth, Balfour replied: “I 
think it is of great importance both from the view of 
public opinion in neutral countries and here that for- 
mal communication and publication should take place 
as soon as possible.” Balfour could not see any ad- 
vantage in waiting for Wilson’s verbal criticism and 
he expressed his “fear that the President might take 
advantage of knowledge” of the contents of his com- 
mentary upon the Allied note to diminish the force of 
its special appeal to American public opinion. The 
foreign secretary requested “fuller explanation” of the 
ambassador’s reasons for advocating delay.°? Spring 
Rice pressed ahead with formal arrangements for pub- 
lication, and after a short delay by the Foreign Office 
in case the president should raise a serious objection, 
the note was published on the morning of 18 January, 
1917.%* On the following day, C. H. Montgomery, an 
official in the News Department of the Foreign Office, 
sent a cable to the Washington Embassy stating that 
the Foreign Office was “anxious to know whether Mr. 
Balfour’s dispatch has been widely published in the 
West and Middle West for instance in Sunday and 
small ‘boilerplate’ papers.” He added: “If not we 
should be grateful for advice as to how such publica- 
tions can be secured in this and future cases.” ° 

The British government’s emphatic desire to seek the 
widest possible publicity for its replies to the president’s 
note is a fact which in itself indicates that the Foreign 


dent’s name that the Allied reply to the American note should 
not be published until the president had had time to study it. 
The Allies allowed him forty-eight hours after the note was 
delivered on 10 Jan., 1917. With considerable justification a 
Foreign Office official commented: “The Americans expect to 
receive treatment far different from that which they accord to 
others.” F.O. 371/3075/2/00006. 

91 F.O. 800/199. 

92 Telegram from Spring Rice, 14 Jan., 1917, F.O. 371/3075/ 
2/11002. 

93 Telegram to Spring Rice, 15 July, 1917, F.O. 371/3075/2/ 
11002. 

94 Telegram from Spring Rice, 15 Jan., 1917, and telegram to 
Spring Rice, 16 Jan., 1917, F.O. 371/3075/2/11946. 

95 F.O. 115/2263/Mediation/56. 
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Office felt that Wilson was threatening the Allies with 
peace. It also reveals a belief that the tables could be 
turned on Wilson and actually strengthen the British 
government’s position. This reinforces the conclusion 
that Lansing had not spoiled Wilson’s move. It never 
had a chance of success because of its inherent weak- 
nesses. Indeed, Wilson’s note perhaps facilitated Bri- 
tain’s rejection of peace negotiations. In effect, the 
world’s leading candidate for the role of peacemaker 
had implied that the cause of peace would be served 
without actual peace negotiations, but merely by a 
declaration of terms and a kind of negotiation for the 
benefit of the galleries, There was admittedly an appar- 
ent risk that the Allies might become involved in dis- 
putes among themselves about the peace terms to be 
declared, but skill in the use of vague words and an 
acute awareness of this danger minimized this obstacle. 
The situation was, of course, not propitious for Wil- 
son’s peacemaking ambitions. The belligerents had 
uncompromising policies, amenable, if at all, only to the 
exertion of strong pressure by the United States. Yet, 
by December, 1916, it was probably too late to mount 
an effective threat in support of a negotiated settle- 
ment. Without a powerful military establishment, 
Wilson could not reasonably expect to have much 
leverage in Berlin. Furthermore, since there were no 
reliable signs that Germany would accept a return to 
the status quo ante bellum with perhaps minor, face- 
saving changes, there was no adequate justification for 
threatening the Allies with a disabling blow to their 
essential supplies if they refused to negotiate and con- 
tinued to insist on winning the war. At a minimum 
such a blow would have to seem imminent, and it seems 
very likely that its first effects would have to be felt 
before the Allies would yield. In short, Wilson’s peace 
move had little chance of promoting peace. Instead it 
promoted British propaganda in America for an Allied 
victory. 


III. “PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY” AND THE 
APPROACH OF AMERICAN BELLIGERENCY 


1. FIGHTING RHETORIC WITH RHETORIC 


President Wilson delivered his famous “peace with- 
out victory” address to the Senate on 22 January, 1917. 
The text of the address was communicated to the British 
Foreign Office on the same day, and it was published 
in the morning press on the twenty-third.t The speech 
began with a reference to his recent request to the 
belligerent nations that they state their peace terms. 
He recalled that the Central Powers had not complied 
while the Allies had stated comparatively definite terms. 
Wilson then asserted that it is taken for granted that 
peace must be followed by some definite “concert of 
power” which will make another catastrophic war vir- 
tually impossible. Moreover, the United States must 


1 F.O. 371/3076/2/18095; London Times, 23 Jan., 1917. 
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“add their authority and power to the authority and 
force of other nations to guarantee peace and justice 
throughout the world.” In his view, such a settlement 
could not be long postponed, and he declared that the 
United States government should formulate the condi- 
tions upon which it would feel justified in asking the 
American people to approve its “solemn adherence” to 
a league for peace. 

As he had done in his note to the belligerents, the 
president indicated that the war must first be ended 
and that the United States would have no voice in 
determining the peace terms, but he virtually admitted 
his intention to influence the peace settlement. He 
stated that America would have a voice in determining 
whether the terms would be guaranteed by an universal 
covenant and that America’s conditions should be an- 
nounced before it was “too late’—presumably meaning 
too late to affect the peace terms. 

Wilson believed that, if the peace “presently to be 
made” was to last, it must be “made secure by the 
organized major force of mankind.” A new balance of 
power would be inadequate. “There must be,” he said, 
“not a balance of power but a community of power ; not 
organized rivalries, but an organized common peace.” 

Both sides in the war, he pointed out, had said that 
they did not intend to crush their opponents. These 
assurances implied first of all a peace without victory. 
Wilson phrased his case as follows: 


Victory would mean peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s 
terms imposed upon the vanquished. It would be accepted 
in humiliation, under duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and 
would leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory upon 
which terms of peace would rest, not permanently, but 
only as upon quicksand. Only a peace between equals 
can last. 

The president explained that the equality he had in 
mind was an “equality of rights” for small as well as 
big nations. Moreover, a lasting peace also required 
recognition of the principle that governments derive all 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. As 
an example, he suggested that statesmen everywhere 
are agreed that there should be a “united, independent, 
and autonomous Poland.” More vaguely he added: 
“.. henceforth inviolable security of life, of worship, 
and of industrial and social development should be 
guaranteed to all peoples who have lived hitherto under 
the power of governments devoted to a faith and pur- 
pose hostile to their own.” 

Other requirements were outlets to the sea for every 
great people, freedom of the seas for all in practically 
all circumstances, and limitation of armaments. The 
president believed that he had expressed the wishes 
of the American people and also that he was speaking 
for the liberals, the friends of humanity in every na- 
tion, as well as for “the silent mass of mankind’’ who 
had not been able to express their real sentiments about 
the death and ruin which had visited their homes and 
loved ones. 
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Just before noon on 23 January, the Foreign Office 
received a telegram from Spring Rice about the presi- 
dent’s speech. His first point was that the Allies 
“should if possible retain the excellent position which 
we have gained by our sympathetic answers to his first 
proposals.” Numerous other reports also suggested 
that their public statements on the recent German and 
American peace moves had made a generally favorable 
impression on the American public.2, The problem was 
obviously how to maintain the favorable diplomatic 
position which Britain enjoyed in America. As far as 
the League of Peace was concerned, Spring Rice sug- 
gested that Britain could “safely return the most sym- 
pathetic answer in principle.” He had long felt that 
the president’s dream would be fruitless.2 “Until Con- 
gress has taken action,” he explained, “the proposal he 
[Wilson] makes has no practical value whatever as 
the Senate must empower him to enter into the pro- 
posed arrangements and has already declared itself 
against it in principle. We can therefore sympatheti- 
cally await developments.” 

Spring Rice undoubtedly feared that the president’s 
proposal of a peace without victory would be considered 
offensive in the Allied countries, and he was chiefly 
concerned that this would provoke a reply which 
would, in turn, offend Wilson. “The constant danger,” 
he warned, “is that we should give way to some natural 
burst of indignation which would put the president on 
Germany’s side which, if he is so at all at present, he 
is only through fear.” 4 

For the British, freedom of the seas was potentially 
the most unpalatable condition in Wilson’s speech. 
Their main concern was with the possible impact of 
Wilson’s principle upon maritime rules applying to 
wartime. Spring Rice thought that there was ample 
room for evasive action on this question. He noted 
that at the Hague conference in 1907 the United States 
proposals advocating the exemption of private property 
from capture or seizure on the high seas made an ex- 
ception of contraband of war. “This opens,” the am- 
bassador observed, “a wide field for discussion.” 
Moreover, he added, “Damage to private property at 
sea can safely be put on the same basis as damage on 
land: i.e. be subject to compensation after the war.” 
Since the United States government had already ac- 
cepted this principle, the British government could feel 
not only reassured that the president’s speech posed no 
immediate threat to their existing maritime measures 
against Germany but also knew that they would have 
some good arguments in the future peace settlement. 


2 Telegram from Spring Rice, 22 Jan., 1917, F.O. 371/3076/ 
2/18011. For additional cables touching upon this point, see 
F.O. 371/3075/2/11062, 13532, 14763. For relevant letters 
from Spring Rice, see F.O. 371/3076/2/17114, 23669, 23675; 
F.O. 371/3080/8770/17118. See also, Hardinge to Sir Valentine 
Chirol, 4 Jan., 1917, Hardinge Papers 29. 

3 Gwynn, 1929: 2: pp. 215-216, 335. 

4 F.O. 371/3076/2/18011. 
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On 24 January, the Foreign Office received another 
telegram from Spring Rice about the president’s speech. 
“There is a widespread belief,’ he wrote, “that Presi- 
dent is thinking of third term in consequence of playing 
a great part in a world peace and that he is bent upon 
forcing acceptance of his mediation.” Spring Rice 
warned: “There is therefore a danger lest he be en- 
couraged to go too far and Germany is certainly egg- 
ing him on.” The ambassador concluded that, as the 
president’s speech did not explicitly call for an answer, 
it seemed “safer to await developments in silence.” 5 

Despite this advice, a member of the War Cabinet 
responded publicly to the president. Bonar Law, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, made his reply during the 
course of a speech to a war-loan demonstration in Bris- 
tol on the evening of the twenty-fourth. He said that 
just as Wilson had spoken frankly, “it is right that any 
member of an Allied Government who refers to it 
should speak frankly too.” The British government 
and the president could not possibly look at the ques- 
tion from the same point of view, Law reasoned, be- 
cause the head of a neutral state must take a neutral 
attitude, and because America was “‘very far removed 
from the horrors of this war” while Britain was “in 
the midst of it.” Britain believed that the essence of 
the conflict was the question of right and wrong. “We 
know,” he said, “that this is a war of naked aggression.” 
By far the worst crime of the horrible war was the 
initial one by which the German government started it. 

He then elaborated on the theme that the British 
government, like President Wilson, also wanted peace 
and security. He observed that Wilson hoped to 
achieve it by means of a league of peace. As Spring 
Rice had advised, Bonar Law expressed some sympathy 
with the idea. He suggested that it was humane and 
in his opinion not altogether utopian. Yet he also re- 
tained a skeptical note. He stressed that Germany had 
already violated the international agreements which had 
been made to avoid and mitigate the horrors of war. 
No neutral had been able to stop the German atroci- 
ties, he observed, and no neutral country had made 
any effective protest. In his view, the question was 
one of life or death. “We must,” he said, “have 
stronger guarantees for the future peace of the world.” 

Law’s arguments were anything but novel. The 
only important difference between Bonar Law’s task 
and the one which Balfour had faced earlier in connec- 
tion with the president’s note was that Wilson’s speech 
suggested some general peace conditions. That is, 
Wilson was not quite so vulnerable to Balfour’s con- 
tention that he fallaciously separated the problem of 
establishing a lasting peace from the terms upon which 
the peace would be based.* Otherwise, the chancellor 


5 F.O. 371/3076/2/19009. 

6 In view of the timing of Wilsons address, it might seem 
that he was responding to Balfour’s commentary on the Allied 
note, but he had started discussing the project early in Jan. 
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of the exchequer could use familiar themes to attack 
Wilson’s proposition that a lasting peace could be made 
without an Allied victory. 

He repeated the idea that Britain had rejected peace 
negotiations not from lust for conquest and victory, 
nor from any feeling of vindictiveness, but because 
peace now would be based on a German victory. It 
would mean, he said, that an unbroken military ma- 
chine would be in the hands of an aggressive nation, 
who would prepare for another war and at a time of 
their own choosing plunge Britain again into her pres- 
ent miseries. His argument was indeed a familiar 
one, but he added to it a memorable slogan: “What 
President Wilson is longing for we are fighting for.” 
This scored a clever debating point against the presi- 
dent. The London Times reported that a great dem- 
onstration followed the remark, that the audience stood 
and cheered for a long time, and that there were cries 
of “Bravo Bonar Law.” It was also a shrewd, evasive 
slogan. It avoided any definite reference to Wilson’s 
various peace conditions such as freedom of the seas, 
while it simultaneously declared that Britain shared the 
president’s aims.’ 

Bonar Law’s colleagues may have been consulted 
about the tenor of his speech before it was delivered. 
If so, securing approval would undoubtedly have been 
a simple matter since no change in government policy 
was involved. On the other hand, this same fact makes 
it seem possible that the chancellor of the exchequer 
had felt no need to have his speech approved before 
its delivery. In any case, it is not surprising that the 
War Cabinet minutes record no mention of Bonar 
Law’s reply to the president. Indeed, the minutes do 
not even mention the president’s speech. 

As far as a formal reply from the Foreign Office was 
concerned, none was felt to be required.® Balfour did 
not record his reasons for this attitude. Perhaps he 
simply felt that the president’s speech called for nothing 
more than another speech—that a formal diplomatic 
reply to his address would be inappropriate. Another 


and had drafted most of his note by 11 Jan. Link, 1965: pp. 
250, 252-253. An interesting footnote to this fact is that 
Wilson later asked Frederick Dixon to convey to the British 
government an explanation which made out that his speech was 
in response to Balfour’s note. Dixon reported as follows: “The 
President suggested that having taken the lead in attempting 
to bring about peace negotiations, and having received your 
note indicating the advisability of a league to enforce peace 
after the war, he felt in honour bound to state the terms on 
which alone he could advise the entrance of the United States 
into such a league.” Dixon to Balfour, received 23 Feb., 1917, 
F.O. 800/211. For Dixon’s identity, see below, p. 37 and 
note 29. 

T London Times, 25 Jan., 1917. Cf. Link, 1965: p. 274. 

8 It would have been very ironic if Lloyd George had com- 
plained about not being consulted. He had sprung the “knock- 
out blow” interview on his colleagues when he was chancellor 
of the exchequer. 

9See minutes by Hardinge and Balfour, 26 Jan., 1917, F.O. 
371/3076/2/21908. 
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possibility is that he wanted to avoid more negotiations 
among the Allies about a reply to Wilson. There were 
grounds for believing that it would not be worth the 
trouble. The publication of his celebrated commentary 
on the Allied reply to the president was still very re- 
cent, and it defended a peace with victory very skill- 
fully. Since Bonar Law had publicly referred to the 
president’s address, Wilson should not feel that he had 
been ignored if the Foreign Office did not respond. 
Moreover, the British government expected the Ger- 
man government to launch an unrestricted submarine 
campaign very soon which, without Britain’s help, 
would probably ruin the president’s current efforts to 
mediate and would markedly change the diplomatic 
situation in the Allies’ favor. The president was com- 
mitted to break diplomatic relations with Germany if 
she attacked merchant and passenger ships without 
warning or without providing for the safety of passen- 
gers and crew. That commitment would have to be 
faced once Germany’s all-out campaign started. He 
would almost certainly have to break diplomatic rela- 
tions and, of course, it was likely that America would 
enter the war against Germany unless Berlin backed 
down. 

Apart from the question of an official reply to the 
president, there was some brief consideration given by 
the Foreign Office officials to the task of discrediting 
in America the president’s apparent suggestion that the 
“silent mass,’ as opposed to the British government, 
were for peace. But this seems to have been handled 
by Cecil’s and Balfour’s private secretaries and the 
News Department of the Foreign Office. It was not a 
serious problem.?° 

The general impression which emerges from a study 
of the British government’s response to Wilson’s fa- 
mous address of 22 January is that it demanded little 
official attention. Indeed, this reaction was well suited 
to the political situation. Wilson’s only chance of 
mediation between Germany and the Allies depended 
upon whether Germany could be drawn into accepting 
it. As was explained in the previous chapter, the 
president could put tremendous pressure on the Allies 
to make peace by interfering with their supplies, but 
he could exert no effective pressure against Germany 
short of war. In view of this fact, it is not surprising 
that the president’s address appears to have been care- 
fully designed to evoke Germany’s assent to mediation 
by the president. No doubt he also wanted to elicit 
pacific noises from the Allies as well, but Germany’s 
agreement was the first essential requirement. Britain, 
meanwhile, could reasonably do little more than wait 
for Germany’s next move, which they, of course, ex- 


10 Telegram from Mr. Leay (Boston) transmitting from 
Dixon for Locock, received 24 Jan., 1917, Cecil Papers, Add. 
MSS. 51092; minute by Drummond, 27 Jan., 1917, Cecil Papers, 
Add. MSS. 51093. 

11 May, 1959: pp. 369-370. 
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pected would be the commencement of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare.” 


2. THE GAMES WISEMAN PLAYED 
IN JANUARY, 1917 


Another indication of the British government’s re- 
sponse to the president’s speech came from Sir William 
Wiseman, a young British intelligence officer who had 
been cultivating a close diplomatic relationship with 
Colonel House since December, 1916, On 20 January, 
House told Wiseman about the president’s imminent 
speech to the Senate and urged that he advise his gov- 
ernment to agree to an immediate peace conference. 
House was evidently acting on his own initiative, for 
Wilson wrote to him on the twenty-fourth that, though 
he would be “deeply interested in the opinions re- 
ported by Wiseman,” he was “even more concerned 
to find out what Germany is thinking. . . .”28 On 25 
January, House, who resided in New York, wrote to 
Wilson that Wiseman had brought him a “depressing 
story from Washington” (presumably meaning from the 
British or Allied representatives there). Beneath the 
official cordiality with which the president’s address to 
the Senate was accepted, there was deep resentment. 
“The underlying feeling,” House reported, “was that 
you were making a proposal to enforce arbitration in 
the future while the Allies were giving up both blood 
and treasure now for the same purpose.” 14 

Wiseman had warned that, by pressing the Allies 
too hard for peace at that time, the president would 
harm the cause of democracy. He had asserted that 
every belligerent government was in the hands of reac- 
tionaries and, if the United States were not careful, 
the reactionary forces would refuse to join a league for 
future peace and might turn upon America in order to 
save autocracy. It was a weak argument against Wil- 
son’s peace efforts, and House duly observed that the 
danger which Wiseman described seemed to be remote. 
On the other hand, what Wiseman had said about the 
Allies’ reactions to the president’s speech rings true. 

This cannot be so easily said of Wiseman’s remarks 
to House on 26 January. House’s encouraging report 
to Wilson of this subsequent conversation contrasts 
markedly with his report of the previous day, and not 
surprisingly it has stimulated some speculation—par- 
ticularly by Professor Link. “His [Wiseman’s] whole 
tone had changed,” House wrote. Wiseman told him 


12 On 16 Jan., 1917, Lord Hardinge made the following com- 
ment in a letter to Sir R. Paget, British minister at Copen- 
hagen: “... I am somewhat alarmed at what may happen 
when the Germans start again sinking everything at sight, 
which according to all indications, is to take place next month. 
Of course it may be only bluff, though I am inclined to think 
not. It will be interesting to see what President Wilson will 
do when the Germans sink the first American ship again.” 
Hardinge Papers 29. 

13 Published in Link, 1965: p. 277. 

14 Published in Seymour, 1926: 2: pp. 420-421. 
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that the “atmosphere had cleared wonderfully since 
yesterday.” House then informed his British colleague 
about the attempts that were being made to induce the 
German government to state moderate terms so that 
the president could bring about peace negotiations. 
“This pleased him,” House wrote, “and we got down 
to a discussion of peace terms, and the conference 
which he seemed to now think could be brought about 
in the event that Germany returns a favorable reply.” 
House also reported: “He [Wiseman] told me in 
gravest confidence, a thing I had already suspected, 
that he is in direct communication with the Foreign 
Office, and that the Ambassador and other members of 
the Embassy are not aware of it.” House was “happy 
beyond measure” about this conversation, for he judged 
that Wiseman was reflecting the views of his govern- 
ment. “He [Wiseman] went so far as to discuss with 
me where the conference should be held,” House en- 
thused, “and whether or not there should first be a 
preliminary conference and afterwards a general one.” 
House added, “I take it he has heard directly from 
his government since yesterday for he seemed to speak 
with authority.” 15 

What is the significance of these comments? 
fessor Link has written: 


Pro- 


This might have been the most important communication 
between London and Washington since the beginning of 
the war. It is, unhappily, impossible to know what it 
signifies because it stands starkly alone among the avail- 
able evidence, and will stand alone until the documents of 
the British Foreign Office are open to scholarly view. 


The Foreign Office documents are now open, but alas, 
they have not yet yielded any information which illumi- 
nates Wiseman’s conversation with House. Until such 
documents are found, we are still left with speculation. 

Link suggested two possibilities, among others. He 
observed firstly that Britain’s knowledge of Germany’s 
impending all-out submarine campaign led to the as- 
sumption that America and Germany would soon be 
at war, which would abruptly end Wilson’s peace 
moves. Perhaps on this assumption Lloyd George and 
Balfour “instructed Wiseman to tell House that Bri- 
tain would not refuse to go to a peace conference if the 
President obtained a favourable reply from Germany.” 
Link added that it would be a cheap and safe way to 
earn badly needed credit with the Washington admin- 
istration. 

Secondly, Professor Link stated that it is also pos- 
sible that Wiseman was in fact transmitting an au- 
thentic message from the British government. Link 
suggested that it is “not altogether inconceivable” that 
the British feared German victory due to the sub- 
marine campaign and the possible defection of Russia. 
The British must have known, he observed, that Ger- 
many could reverse their decision about all-out sub- 
marine warfare and accept Wilson’s mediation instead. 


15 Published in Link, 1965: 2: p. 280. 
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“Perhaps British leaders had concluded that the risks 
of Wilsonian mediation in a peace conference were less 
than those of a German victory through an undersea 
assault.” Link went further. “Perhaps,” he specu- 
lated, “they had even concluded that a peace settlement 
based upon the President’s address to the Senate was 
good enough, especially if it brought American mem- 
bership in a new world system.” 7° 

Link’s first suggestion has considerable plausibility. 
The second has almost none. It seems very unlikely 
that the British would abandon their commitment to 
victory unless a catastrophic defeat seemed unavoidable 
without immediate peace negotiations. The Allies’ 
great military strength continued while the Central 
Powers seemed to be in a strained condition.17 More- 
over, a reversal of policy appears all the more un- 
likely in view of the Foreign Office’s skepticism about 
effective American membership in a new world sys- 
tem.18 They much preferred relying on the strong 
possibility that America and Germany would soon be 
at war. 

Actually, quite apart from the likelihood of Ameri- 
can belligerency, Wiseman’s comments were safe and 
noncommittal. According to House’s report, Wiseman 
had merely “seemed to now think” that a peace con- 
ference could be brought about in the event that Ger- 
many returned a favorable reply to the president’s re- 
quest for moderate terms. Aside from a change in 
tone, this was not inconsistent with what the British 
government had been saying in recent months. Their 
avowed position was that they could not be expected 
to consider peace negotiations until Germany stated her 
terms. This clearly implied that moderate German 
terms would be considered. To disavow this implica- 
tion would be to incur responsibility for slamming the 
door to negotiations. As we have seen, the British had 
announced terms which would mean victory if at- 
tained. For Germany to concede to these terms was 
undoubtedly what the British government would con- 
sider a favorable reply, if they were pressed on the 
question. In the meantime, Wiseman would be unlikely 
to dwell upon the obstacles to peace negotiations in his 
conversations with House. His role as a sympathetic 


16 [bid., p. 281. 

17 On 2 Jan., 1917, Lord Hardinge stated in a letter to Sir 
Arthur Hardinge, British ambassador at Madrid, that the Ger- 
mans were “in a very bad way, for it is quite clear that they 
would never propose peace unless they were in desperate 
straits.” Hardinge Papers 29. On 31 Jan., Hardinge com- 
mented in a letter to Mr. George Allen, one of his friends in 
India, that, although peace still looked far off, he believed it 
nearer than people imagined. “If we can only secure even 
a moderate success in the spring offensive,’ he wrote, “the 
German system will crack.” Hardinge Papers 29. 

18 See Drummond to Spring Rice, 16 Jan., 1917, F.O. 800/ 
242/fol. 285. Spring Rice frequently reiterated his doubts that 
the United States would join a league to enforce peace. For 
examples which were received by the F.O. during the week of 
Wiseman’s conversations,: see F.O. 371/3076/2/17114, 18011. 
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and discreet channel of communication between House 
and the British government required that he appear as 
congenial as possible. 

There are also several possible interpretations which 
suggest that Wiseman’s remarks, at least as reported 
to Wilson, were of little or no significance as far as 
London’s attitude to peace negotiations is concerned. 
For instance, it is possible that House slanted his report 
to Wilson because he wanted to do something to re- 
duce the danger to Anglo-American friendship posed 
by Wilson’s peace moves. He may have feared that, 
if Wilson assumed that Britain would be resentful of 
such efforts and intractable about peace negotiations, 
the president would tend to cooperate with Germany 
without consulting the British. House had tried very 
hard in the past to assure that Wilson’s mediation ef- 
forts did not alienate Britain, so it is not surprising to 
find a comment in his report to the president which 
clearly reveals this concern. “I know you will appre- 
ciate the difference,” he wrote, “between any statement 
coming from the English as against one coming from 
the Germans.” 19 

Another consideration is that House sometimes 
tended to hear only what he wanted to hear. It may 
have been, as it had been in the discussions which led 
to the House-Grey memorandum, that House leaped to 
the conclusions which he wanted to believe. Wise- 
man’s efforts to be congenial would not have discour- 
aged House’s wishful thinking. 

While there are grounds for doubting House’s report 
to the president, it is also possible that Wiseman’s com- 
ments were not based on instructions from London. 
Indeed, it is quite plausible that he made his remarks 
on his own initiative. The encouraging tone of his 
comments on 26 January may have been intended to 
compensate for his gloomy report on the twenty-fifth. 


What House told him about the new American effort 


to elicit a German statement of moderate peace terms 
may have promoted his change of tone. Wiseman may 
have felt it to be in Britain’s interest for him to appear 
receptive and encouraging to this peace move. If the 
American initiative failed, Britain might well gain some 
ground diplomatically while Germany would surely 
lose. If it succeeded, Wiseman’s remarks would not 
have cost Britain anything. As mentioned above, his 
comments could be interpreted as being within the lim- 
its of Britain’s avowed position on peace negotiations. 
Moreover, the wording of House’s report suggests that 
Wiseman had not said explicitly that his comments 
were based on instructions from London. He had, 
according to House, merely stated that he was in direct 
communication with their Foreign Office. Indeed, 
W. B. Fowler, an authority on Wiseman, has described 


19 House to Wilson, 26 Jan., 1917. Published in Link, 1965: 
p. 280. 
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it as a “prevarication, or half-truth.” Fowler wrote: 


He was not, at the moment, in direct touch with the For- 
eign Office proper. Rather, he was an agent for the Secret 
Service (M.I. 6), the espionage organization which, 
though financed by the Foreign Office, operated with nearly 
complete autonomy. His reports, like other intelligence 
reports, doubtless circulated anonymously in the Foreign 
Office, and his reports on conversations with House must 
have attracted special attention. But not until April did 
Wiseman become primarily an agent of the Foreign Office 
instead of a Secret Service officer who happened to send 
in useful political information.?¢ 


In Fowler’s view, the prevarication to House was a 
means by which Wiseman propelled himself into a key 
position for the good of Anglo-American relations. He 
explained : 


Wiseman recognized that House liked him and saw in their 
developing friendship the potential for drawing Britain 
and America closer. To heighten his importance in 
House’s eyes he intimated that he was a special emissary 
for the Foreign Office. Impressed, House confided in him 
more and more. .. .?4 


Fowler did not mention Wiseman’s comments about 
the British government’s readiness to discuss peace, 
but the obvious implication of his interpretation is that 
Wiseman’s remarks did not reflect the views of his 
government.”? 

Thus, there are a variety of reasons for doubting that 
Wiseman’s remarks as reported by House represent an 
authentic reversal of British policy on the peace ques- 
tion. The statements which he made may have been 
a safe maneuver to gain credit with Wilson and House; 
the latter could have slanted or misinterpreted Wise- 
man’s remarks; Wiseman might have distorted a genu- 
ine message from London; or perhaps he acted on his 
own initiative. All of these interpretations make some 
sense when placed in the context of the available evi- 
dence about the British government’s attitudes. Link is, 
of course, quite right in stating that the lack of evidence 
to support the possibility that Britain had reversed its 
attitude towards peace does not necessarily mean such 
speculation is “necessarily incorrect.” On the other 
hand, a lack of evidence plus plausible interpretations 
which fit with existing evidence makes such speculation 
seem very dubious. 


3. LLOYD GEORGE’S CELEBRATION 
OF LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Whichever interpretation of Wiseman’s remarks may 
be correct, their potential impact (beyond attaining 
some credit in Washington) was cut short on 31 Janu- 
ary, when the German government informed Washing- 


20 Fowler, 1969: pp. 14-15. 

21 [bid., pp. 15-16. | 

22 Fowler’s omission of Wiseman’s comments is somewhat 
odd in view of the attention which they have received from 
other historians. Link’s speculations have been cited above. 
See also May, 1959: p. 383; Baker, 1937: 6: pp. 441-442. 
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ton about its unlimited submarine campaign and when 
it confidentially intimated to the president a set of peace 
terms which could only be attained by military victory.” 

Wilson broke off diplomatic relations on 3 February, 
but postponed the crucial decisions about belligerency. 
He stated that he refused to believe that Germany ac- 
tually intended to destroy American ships and take 
“Only overt acts on 
their part,’ he declared, “can make me believe it even 
now.’ On the other hand, he added that, if his “in- 
veterate confidence” should prove unfounded, if Ameri- 
can ships and lives were sacrificed by German naval 
commanders, he would ask Congress for authority “to 
use any means that may be necessary for the protection 
of our seamen and our people in the prosecution of 
their peaceful and legitimate errands on the high 
seas.” 4 

The British were undoubtedly disappointed by his 
decision not to bring America into the war immediately. 
In London on the following day, Lloyd George said of 
Wilson: “And so he is not going to fight after all! He 
is awaiting another insult before he actually draws the 
sword!” 25 It was in fact the beginning of two months 
of waiting for American belligerency. During this pe- 
riod, the threat of American attempts to mediate between 
the Allies and Germany had diminished. As far as 
Anglo-American relations were concerned, the British 
government’s main tasks were firstly to promote Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war, and secondly, to prepare dis- 
creetly for as much cooperation as possible between the 
United States and the Allies as American belligerency 
became more certain.”¢ 

The main factors in the situation which would dis- 
courage a peace move by the president were all well 
known to the British government. The German sub- 
marine campaign and the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations between Germany and America were, of 
course, public knowledge, but, in addition, they also 
quickly learned that the United States government had 
the German peace terms and that Colonel House had 
said that they would not be acceptable to the Allies.” 
Nevertheless, some fear of American peace moves 
seemed to continue during February. 


23 The German peace terms were conveyed in the form of a 
letter from Ambassador von Bernstorff to Colonel House. 
Foreign Relations, 1917, Supplement 1: pp. 34-36. 

24 Baker and Dodd, 1926: 2: pp. 422-426. 

25 Riddell, 1933: p. 238. 

26 There was, strangely enough, some skepticism about the 
advantages of having the United States in the war. In a letter 
to Sir Valentine Chirol, dated 15 Feb., 1917, Lord Hardinge 
expressed such doubts. But this was definitely not the domi- 
nant view in the British government. Hardinge added in his 
letter that the War Cabinet was anxious to have the U.S. 
enter the conflict. Hardinge Papers 29. 

27 Spring Rice reported this on 1 Feb., F.O. 371/3080/ 
24839/25730. The information was subsequently included in a 
weekly report for the War Cabinet Secretariat. Western and 
General Report No. 2, F.O. 371/3080/27667/33230. 
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In view of Wilson’s past efforts to avoid war by at- 
tempting to make peace, the British government could 
not rest assured that another sensational peace move 
would not come from the White House. In case the 
British should ever grow confident, their pessimistic 
ambassador in Washington could be counted on to re- 
mind them of the danger. On 5 February, the Foreign 
Office duly received a predictable warning. “It must 
... be remembered,” Spring Rice cabled, “that war will 
not take place unless there is overt act on part of Ger- 
many and that President Wilson is bound to do all he 
can to promote peace should occasion be found.” 78 
On the following day another report arrived from an 
important Foreign Office informant named Frederick 
Dixon, who stated that tremendous efforts were being 
made to restore relations between Germany and Amer- 
ica. William Jennings Bryan and Ambassador Bern- 
storff were, Dixon said, “both active.’ He also re- 
ported, after mentioning a long interview with the 
president, that the American government did not think 
war would follow.”® 

Though the British government was less anxious 
about possible peace moves by the president than they 
had been in previous months, they nevertheless con- 
tinued to discourage American thoughts of a peace 
without victory. One forgotten but notable example 
of this effort was disguised in the form of a public 
tribute by the prime minister to Abraham Lincoln on 
the anniversary of his birth—12 February.” The 
tribute was initially suggested by Charles H. Grasty, 
one of the heads of the New York Times, who re- 
quested it on behalf of his own newspaper but also en- 
gaged to have it appear simultaneously in leading pa- 
pers throughout America. The British government had 
long made use of quotations from Lincoln’s speeches to 
parry peace moves and to justify Britain’s desire for 
victory, so the situation in early February proved an 
excellent opportunity for the prime minister to imply— 
while ostensibly paying his respects to a great Ameri- 
can statesman—that the United States should support 
Britain’s war against Germany rather than try to bring 
about an immediate peace. 

Though eager to have the United States join in the 
war, the British government was wary of overtly ap- 
pearing to promote American belligerency. It was 
feared that British encouragement might retard rather 
than hasten America’s entry into the war. On 2 Feb- 
ruary, in a letter to the prime minister which related 


28 F.O. 371/3108/27635/28452. 

29 Telegram from Mr. Leay (Boston), 5 Feb., 1917, F.O. 
800/211. Dixon, a British subject, was editor of the prestigious 
Christian Science Monitor. He had access to the Foreign 
Office through the British Consul in Boston. Many of his re- 
ports were sent in cypher and received close attention. 

30 A copy of the Lincoln Day message as well.as several let- 
ters about the project can be found in F.O. 395/65/329/15832. 
It was published first in the New York Times on 11 Feb., 1917, 
and in the London Times on 12 Feb. 
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a conversation with Ambassador Page, Balfour re- 
marked: “It would, I take it, be bad policy to say 
anything which might be regarded in America as show- 
ing a desire on the part of the British Government to 
force the U. S. A. into war; but this is a point on which 
you are quite as good a judge as I.” 3! There was, in 
fact, a consensus on this point in the Foreign Office.*? 
Lloyd George was accordingly somewhat cautious about 
appealing in public for the United States to enter the 
war, but his tribute to Lincoln was nevertheless a 
veiled plea for American belligerency and against 
American peacemaking. 


Lloyd George’s tribute again drew parallels between 
Lincoln’s position and that of the British government. 
He suggested that just as Lincoln fought against slav- 
ery to save the union, Britain was fighting against a 
militarist slavery to save the world. He also declared 
that, like Lincoln, they believed that they must fight 
on to a finish in order to avoid a more costly fight for 
freedom at some later day. The conclusion of his mes- 
sage is worth quoting in full. 


It would, indeed, be impossible to state our faith more 
clearly than Lincoln stated it himself at the end of 1864. 
“On careful consideration,’ he said, “of all the evidence 
it seems to me that no attempt at any negotiation with the 
insurgent leader could result in any good. He would ac- 
cept nothing short of severence of the the Union—pre- 
cisely what we will and cannot give. His declarations to 
this effect are explicit and oft-repeated. He does not de- 
ceive us. He affords us no excuse to deceive our- 
selves. ... Between him and us the issue is distinct, simple 
and inflexible. It is an issue which can only be tried by 
war and decided by victory.” That was the judgement of 
the greatest statesman of the nineteenth century during 
the last great war for human liberty. It is the judgement 
of this nation and of its fellow nations overseas today. 
“Our armies,’ said Lincoln, “are ministers of good, not 
of evil.” So do we believe. And through all the carnage 
and suffering and conflicting motives of the Civil War 
Lincoln held steadfastly to the belief that it was the free- 
dom of the people to govern themselves which was the 
fundamental issue at stake. 

So do we today. For when the people of Central Europe 
accept the peace which is offered them by the Allies, not 
only will the Allied peoples be free as they have never 
been free before, but the German people too will find that 
in losing their dream of an Empire over others, they have 
found self-government for themselves.*? 


Though Wilson would not endorse the Allies’ recent 
announcement of peace terms, some of these sentiments 
would find expression seven weeks later when the 
president asked Congress to recognize that a state of 
war existed between America and the German gov- 
ernment. 


81 Lloyd George Papers, E/3/2/12. A copy of this letter 
with slightly different phrasing is in F.O. 800/199. 

82 See Mr. Montgomery’s and Lord Hardinge’s minutes in 
F.O. 395/65/329/29033; the minutes in F.O. 371/3112/28438/ 
49496; Eric Drummond’s minute on the back of a letter from 
H. Cust to Balfour, 1 Feb., 1917, F.O. 800/211. 

33 London Times, 12 Feb., 1917. 
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4. WILSON’S ATTEMPT TO MEDIATE BETWEEN 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND BRITAIN 


When President Wilson broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany on 3 February, 1917, he avoided 
a break with Austria-Hungary so that he could use her 
in further peace moves.*4 The Austro-Hungarian 
government, for its part, was prompt to encourage the 
president. The foreign minister, Count Ottokar 
Czernin, not only reciprocated the desire that diplo- 
matic relations be maintained but also urged the presi- 
dent to continue his peace efforts. He declared Aus- 
tria-Hungary’s readiness to negotiate on the basis of 
a peace without victory which Wilson himself had sug- 
gested, and he argued that it was now up to the En- 
tente to accommodate themselves to that basis. Czernin 
asserted that as long as the Entente retained their 
published aim of the dismemberment of Austria-Hun- 
gary, it was impossible to talk peace or to give up any 
means of defense. But he predicted an end to the sub- 
marine war, peace for the world, and immortality for 
the president, if Wilson would force the Entente to 
accept the American point of view about ending the 
war.’ 

Wilson grasped at the straw and promptly instructed 
his ambassador in London to convey a confidential, 
informal appeal for a separate peace with Austria- 
Hungary. Ambassador Page was told to speak to the 
leading members of the British government rather than 
to the Foreign Office, because the president did not 
intend his message to be official. He wished Page to 
ascertain informally what he might expect if proposals 
he now foreshadowed should be made to the Foreign 
Office. The president stressed that Austria intensely 
desired peace and that the chief obstacle was her fear 
of virtual dismemberment. She needed only reasur- 
rance on that point, in Wilson’s view, chiefly with re- 
gard to the older units of the empire. He thought that 
“the large measure of autonomy already secured to 
those older units is a sufficient guarantee of peace and 
stability in that part of Europe so far as national and 
racial influences are concerned”? and that what oppor- 
tunity and security Austria required to the south could 
be obtained by giving her rights of way to the sea 
guaranteed by a concert of nations. He did not doubt 
that Austria could be satisfied without depriving the 
Balkan states of their political autonomy and territorial 
integrity. Thus, if the Entente governments would 
make it possible for the president to assure Austria 
on this point, “he could in a very short time force the 
acceptance of peace upon terms which would follow the 
general lines of his recent address to the Senate re- 
garding the sort of peace the United States would be 
willing to join in guaranteeing.” %¢ 


34 Link, 1965: p. 314. 
35 Ambassador Penfield to Lansing, 5 Feb., 1917, Foreign 
Relations, 1917, Supplement 1: pp. 38-339. 


36 Lansing to Page, 8 Feb., 1917, ibid., pp. 40-41. Wilson 
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On 10 February, Page obtained an interview with 
the prime minister and told him the “general sub- 
stance” of the president’s proposals. It is possible that 
British Intelligence had provided Lloyd George with 
the text of the president’s instructions to Page even 
before the ambassador arrived at 10 Downing Street. 
According to Page’s report of the meeting, the prime 
minister welcomed the overture and immediately an- 
swered all of the questions which Page had prepared 
before the ambassador could mention the details of 
the message. 

Lloyd George said that he knew that Austria wanted 
to quit. Not only was she suffering badly, but if the 
Teutonic powers won the war, she would be a vassal 
of Germany. That would be worse for her than an 
Entente victory. Germany already managed the coun- 
try and commanded Austrian armies. 

Page reported that the prime minister continued by 
saying: “Of course, the Austrian emperor wishes as 
far as possible to save his empire.” He then added a 
very interesting remark in view of the Entente Allies’ 
recent statement of peace terms. As was mentioned 
above, the Allies called for the liberation of Italians, 
“Slavs,” Rumanians, and Czecho-Slovaks from foreign 
domination.** This declaration was open to widely 
different interpretations. The Allied note did not 
specify whether the liberated peoples were to be granted 
sovereignty, autonomy, states’ rights in a federal sys- 
tem, or some other halfway house. In contrast to the 
Austro-Hungarian foreign minister’s interpretation of 
the Allies’ statement, Lloyd George said: 


We have no objection to his [the Austrian Emperor] re- 
taining Hungary and Bohemia. We have no policy of 
sheer dismemberment but we must stand by the nationals 
of our allies, such as the Roumanians, the Slavs, the Ser- 
bians, and the Italians. Their just demands must be met 
by the principle of nationality. 


Like Wilson, Lloyd George was obviously very selec- 
tive and flexible when he applied his principles. His 
remarks to Page amounted to an assertion that the 
principle of nationality applied primarily to allies. As 
far as other people under foreign domination were con- 
cerned, some measure of autonomy rather than sov- 
ereignty was usually what the British government had 
in mind at this stage of the war. 

After professing to Page his willingness to be lenient 
toward Austria-Hungary, Lloyd George then began 
piling on arguments to justify rejecting Wilson’s prof- 
fered mediation. He declared that neither the British 
government nor its allies could afford to lose the sup- 
port of Italy. He suggested that the blockade of Ger- 
many might be broken on the Austrian side. More- 


himself drafted the telegram. For a more detailed account of 
the document, including some critical comments about the presi- 
dent’s views, see Mamatey, 1957: pp. 54-59. 

87 For Foreign Office discussion of terms featuring autonomy, 
see CAB 24/6/43. See also Balfour’s statement to the second 
meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet, CAB 23/43. 
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over, the German troops and officers holding the Aus- 
trian armies together would be released to strengthen 
the German line in more important places, and Aus- 
trians released from the army would go to Germany 
and add to her productive power. Austria, he argued, 
was an increasing military and economic burden to 
Germany, and Germany would probably give in sooner 
with Austria on her back than if Austria were out of 
the war. 

The prime minister repeated that Britain held no 
animosity for Austria and, in fact, wanted to safeguard 
her future freedom. The present question, he main- 
tained, was purely one of military expediency. Am- 
bassador Page recorded the main point as follows: 
“For these and other reasons,” the prime minister said, 
“we cannot now even receive formally any peace offer 
from Austria nor authorize any discussion of peace with 
her on our behalf.” Lloyd George did not, however, 
want to close the door completely. He added that, if 
the president, acting only for the United States, chose 
to receive specific Austrian proposals and to transmit 
them to him “in private confidence,” he would be in- 
formed as soon as they could be formally received and 
considered. “I shall be willing,” he declared, “and in 
fact very glad to have such proposals proceed on the 
principle laid down in the President’s recent speech to 
the Senate.” 38 

This congenial remark did not, of course, commit 
the prime minister to much, since he had refused to 
let the president go ahead with mediation. But this 
fact does not imply that the prime minister did not 
mean what he said. In negotiations of a separate peace 
with Austria, the president’s “Peace Without Vic- 
tory’ address would not seriously conflict with Bri- 
tain’s interests. It is highly possible that Lloyd George 
was looking ahead to the day when he might want to 
use the president as a mediator. In any case, there 
can be little doubt that the British government was 
very interested in a separate peace with the Hapsburg 
Empire, despite the prime minister’s comments to the 
contrary. In fact, it seems almost certain that Lloyd 
George’s justification for his rejection of the president’s 
mediation was insincere. 

Some secret minutes of the War Cabinet contain 
proof of this. At a meeting on 18 January, they dis- 
cussed certain approaches recently made to the British 
minister in Christiania (now Oslo) by persons pro- 
fessing to be accredited Austrian agents, with a view 
to a separate peace between Austria-Hungary and the 
Allies. The chief of the Imperial General Staff gave 
his opinion that a separate peace with Austria would 
be a decided military advantage, and he estimated that 
it would eliminate 47 Austro-Hungarian divisions now 
on the eastern front and thus set free 149 divisions to 
deal with 78 German divisions then on the eastern 


38 Page to Lansing, 11 Feb., 1917, Foreign Relations, 1917, 
Supplement 1: pp. 41-43. 
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front.29 Moreover, the submarine menace in the Adri- 
atic would be removed. He added that these advan- 
tages would more than counterbalance the possibility 
of Italy withdrawing from active participation in the 
war. This is such a persuasive observation by Robert- 
son that it seems very unlikely that Lloyd George could 
have believed in his argument to Page that Britain 
could not afford to lose Italy as an ally. It would be 
more characteristic of Lloyd George to attempt to 
arrange a separate peace with Austria-Hungary and 
still maintain Italy’s participation in the war. 

Lord Robert Cecil also expressed an opinion which 
contrasts sharply with Lloyd George’s remarks to Page. 
Cecil suggested that even though a separate peace 
would make the blockade situation more difficult, the 
shortage of shipping would enable the Allies to prevent 
any substantial supplies from reaching Germany 
through Austria. 

The War Cabinet then agreed upon two steps. 
Firstly, Balfour should informally indicate to the allied 
ambassadors in London that, in the event of tentative 
approaches being made to the British government, they 
proposed to ascertain whether a real offer was in- 
tended, unless their allies objected. Balfour was to 
make it clear that no actual negotiations would be en- 
tered upon without consulting Britain’s allies. If no 
objection were raised, the next step would be to inform 
the persons who had approached the British minister 
in Norway that the British government wanted a much 
more precise proposal of conditions for negotiations and 
more proof that the offer was from a responsible 
quarter.*°® 

Sir Francis Hopwood *! was subsequently sent to 
Scandanavia at the beginning of February to ascertain 
whether or not the Austrians had made a genuine peace 
move and to report any further proposals.*? The re- 
sults of his mission were still unknown when Lloyd 
George met with Page on 10 February. Thus it seems 
that the prime minister refused to allow Wilson to 
proceed with mediation, not because the British gov- 
ernment was uninterested in a separate peace with 
Austria, but because the British were already testing 
some direct Austrian overtures and would prefer ne- 
gotiations without the president’s mediation, if possi- 
ble. Lloyd George’s preference for keeping negotia- 
tions entirely in the British government’s hands was— 
like the attitude of an anxious motorist who is reluctant 
to let anyone else drive—not necessarily rational. On 
the other hand, several specific considerations may have 
promoted the prime minister’s initial refusal to permit 
the president to mediate. Lloyd George undoubtedly 


89 Presumably the figure 149 was the sum of divisions already 
facing the Germans, plus those who would be freed from facing 
the Austrians. 

40 CAB 23/13/37(a). 

41 Later Lord Southborough. 

42 For Hopwood’s report on his mission, see F.O. 371/3079/ 
7661/66517. 
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knew that negotiations with Austria-Hungary would 
be delicate. If Germany learned of the peace moves, 
she would stop them. There was also a risk of serious 
dissention among the Allies, if they (particularly the 
Italians) learned of the talks before Britain could tact- 
fully inform them. Perhaps Lloyd George felt that as 
long as he had the choice, it would be prudent not to 
involve the United States in the peace moves because 
the State Department might not be able to keep the 
matter secret.*? It is also possible that, having a choice, 
Lloyd George wanted to keep the negotiations entirely 
in British hands because he feared that Wilson might 
want to attempt a general peace settlement rather than 
limit negotiations to a separate peace. As will be 
shown later, Lloyd George was wary of any hint of 
mediation which might entangle him in negotiations 
with Berlin. We do not know precisely what Page 
meant when he said that he conveyed the “general sub- 
stance” of the president’s dispatch to the prime min- 
ister. In the past he had read somewhat similar mes- 
sages. If he did so on this occasion, Lloyd George 
may have heard the following lines: 


The President knows that peace is intensely desired by 
the Teutonic powers, and much more by Austria than by 
any of her allies. ... He is trying to avoid breaking with 
Austria in order to keep the channels of official inter- 
course with her open so that he may use her for peace.... 

The effort of this Government will be constantly for 
peace even should it become itself involved. 


In view of Wilson’s recent efforts to promote a general 
peace settlement, his dispatch could plausibly be inter- 
preted as meaning that he wanted negotiations with 
Austria to lead quickly to negotiations with Germany. 
The British government was well aware of the fact 
that from the president’s point of view, a quick end 
to the war would be the best solution of the crisis pre- 
cipitated by Germany’s unrestricted submarine cam- 
paign. Consequently, direct negotiations with Austria- 
Hungary might have seemed distinctly preferable to 
Wilson’s mediation. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether any considerations of this kind would be 
strong enough to rule out mediation by the president, 
if there were no clear alternative. It will be remem- 
bered that Lloyd George took care to leave the door 
open to Wilson’s mediation between Austria and the 
Allies at some future time. Perhaps he foresaw that 
the approaches by Austria then being examined in 
Scandinavia would prove fruitless and that later he 
might want to use the president. In any case, this is 
what happened. 

On 15 February, Sir Francis Hopwood reported that 
he had received a German overture proposing informal 


43 For a warning at that time about the lack of secrecy in 
Washington, see Spring Rice to Balfour, 19 Jan., 1917, Gwynn, 
1929: 2: p. 373. 
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conversations between himself and a German agent.*4 
The overture had been promoted and conveyed by a 
Dane who had just returned from a meeting with the 
German chancellor. It was suggested that the King 
of Denmark should secretly initiate the talks with con- 
fidential invitations to the British and German govern- 
ments. The plan depended upon British consent. 

Lloyd George and Balfour were perturbed by the 
news. On the seventeenth, the prime minister wrote 
the following comments to the Foreign Secretary: 


Has any answer been sent to Hopwood’s last telegram? 
Do we want even informal conversations with Germany at 
this stage? Austria is quite a different matter. To open 
up negotiations with Germany through the Danish King 
might destroy any chance there is of detaching Austria. 
What is your view? 45 


Balfour sent a telegram on the same day telling Sir 
Francis Hopwood not to meet with the Germans. “We 
have no desire,” he stated, “to negotiate with Ger- 
many... .’ Hopwood was further warned “that 
nothing should be said directly or indirectly to the 
Germans: and suggestions to the contrary effect .. . 
should receive no favour at your hands.” Balfour also 
pointed out that Hopwood’s mission would now have 
little chance of success. “. . . We cannot believe,” he 
wrote, “that Germany will allow separate negotiation 
with Austria to go on under her nose without inter- 
ference.” Balfour mentioned several facts which must 
have made the “whole position plain” to the Germans, 
and he concluded that it was “doubtful” whether Hop- 
wood’s mission could now “do all the good” which they 
had hoped for from it. Balfour was obviously very 
pessimistic, though momentarily he may not have given 
up entirely. He asked for Hopwood’s advice on 
whether or not the latter should await an approach by 
a very credible Austria agent, whom the British had 
been led to expect.*7 But whatever glimmers of hope 
which still remained in London must have been virtually 
snuffed out by a message from Hopwood in Copen- 
hagen on the eighteenth, which reported evidence that 
the Austrian minister had announced at a dinner table 
that he expected peace and had suggested that some- 
thing was already going on in Copenhagen. “It is in- 
conceivable,” Hopwood concluded, “that Germans have 
not also heard it.” #8 Very soon thereafter the British 
government attempted to open up a different channel 
for peace negotiations with Austria-Hungary. 


44 F.O. 371/3080/33142/36932. This overture was also re- 
ported by Sir Ralph Paget, the British minister at Copen- 
hagen. F.O. 371/3080/33142/36539. 

45 Lloyd George to Balfour, 17 Feb., 1917, F.O. 800/199 or 
Lloyd George Papers, F/3/2/13. 

46 F.O. 371/3080/33142/36932. 

4T The British expected Count Mensdorff, who had been 
the Austro-Hungarian ambassador in London when the war 
broke out. 

48 See enclosure no. 14 in Hopwood’s report on his mission, 
F.O. 371/3079/7661/66517. | 
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On 20 February, Page reported that the prime min- 
ister had changed his “first views.” The ambassador 
stated : 


He has just told me and authorized me to telegraph you 
that if you formally submit a peace commission proposal 
on behalf of Austria-Hungary his government will be glad 
to receive it formally and to consider it on its merits, on 
condition that every precaution be taken to insure the 
utmost secrecy, as if the Germans realize it they will stop. 
I reminded him of what he had said about his willingness 
not to disrupt the Austro-Hungarian Empire by the loss 
of its older units Hungary and Bohemia. He repeated 
what I reported in my above-mentioned telegram on that 
subject.*® 


The condition of secrecy was clearly a means of 
limiting the negotiations to a separate peace. This 
particular aspect of the prime minister’s move has been 
questioned in Professor Link’s major biography of 
Wilson. Link stated that it was not known whether 
this proposal was simply an additional British move to 
detach Austria-Hungary from her major ally or part 
of a large scheme aimed at peace negotiations with 
Germany. He mentioned some evidence that the pos- 
sibility of a settlement with Germany was considered by 
Bonar Law and Lord Milner, and he also speculated 
that the prime minister may have actually been heading 
in this direction. Link wrote: “Lloyd George certainly 
knew, as Wilson did, that the shortest route to peace 
talks with Germany now ran through Vienna. Per- 
haps he was contemplating negotiations that would 
begin with the Hapsburg authorities and then involve 
the German government.” He added, however, that 
the truth of this matter would remain hidden until “the 
essential British documents are opened to investi- 
gation.” 5° 

These documents are now available and they make it 
clear that both Lloyd George and Balfour wanted to 
avoid negotiations with Germany at this stage. Lloyd 
George’s aforementioned letter of 17 February together 
with Balfour’s telegram to Hopwood on the same day 
definitely prove this. Lloyd George was presumably 
turning to Wilson because any approach which the 
president made would probably go to an Austrian with 
authority. This would overcome the major frustra- 
tion of the Hopwood mission. Another reason is that 
the British attitude toward the terms of settlement 
with Austria harmonized quite well with Wilson’s atti- 
tude. Both Britain and America essentially wanted 


49 Telegram from Page to Lansing, 20 Feb., 1917, Foreign 
Relations, 1917, Supplement 1: pp. 55-56. The ambassador’s 
reports to Washington contain speculation about what caused 
the prime minister’s change of mind. Telegram from Page to 
Lansing, 21 Feb., 1917, ibid., p. 56; letter from Page to Wilson, 
22 Feb., 1917, Wilson Papers, Series 2. Yet, he may have 
eventually realized that he had been manipulated. Page re- 
marked in his diary that “the British trick about the Austrian 
peace project shows how the British use us!” Page Diary, 24 
Feb., 1917. 

50 Link, 1965: p. 385. 
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Austria-Hungary to stop fighting, and they were quite 
willing to leave her most of her territory in order to 
persuade her. The British government had agreements 
with allies which made this very difficult, but they were 
nevertheless willing to try to get around them." In- 
deed, Britain’s secret treaties may have been one of 
the reasons for using President Wilson. Lloyd George 
may have thought that in negotiations with Austria- 
Hungary he could use pressure from the president as 
a good excuse for reducing British commitments. 

The prime minister’s remarks to Page quickly pro- 
duced an American move. The United States govern- 
ment promptly approached the Austro-Hungarian min- 
ister of foreign affairs with a discreet offer to mediate 
between Austria-Hungary and the Allies, on the condi- 
tion that it be kept secret from all other governments.®? 
But Czernin refused to consider a separate peace, and, 
after a fruitless attempt to persuade him to think again, 
the discussions with Austria-Hungary were not pur- 
sued further at this stage.°* When the president would 
make his next peace move, he would be at war. 


5. PLAYING UPON WILSON’S AMBITION 
TO BE A PEACEMAKER 


In the course of Lloyd George’s maneuvers concern- 
ing negotiations with Austria-Hungary, he made a very 
interesting appeal to the president for America to join 
the war against Germany. The appeal was made dur- 
ing the prime minister’s conversation with Ambassador 
Page on 10 February, just after he had rejected the 
president’s offer to mediate between Austria and the 
Allies. The ambassador quoted Lloyd George as fol- 
lows: 


We want him to come into the war not so much for 
help with the war as for help with peace. My reason is 
not mainly the military nor naval nor economic nor finan- 
cial pressure that the American Government and people 
might exert in their own way against Germany; grateful 
as this would be [sic] I have a far loftier reason. Ameri- 
can participation is necessary for the complete expression 
of the moral judgment of the world on the most important 
subject ever presented to the civilized nations. For Amer- 
ica’s sake, for our own sake, for the sake of free govern- 
ment, and for the sake of democracy, military despotism 
must now be ended forever. The President’s presence at 
the peace conference is necessary for the proper organiza- 
tion of the world which must follow peace. I mean that 


51 See Lord Hardinge’s minute, ca. 18 Jan., 1917, F.O. 371/ 
3079/7661/13580. See also Eric Drummond’s memorandum on 
a separate peace with Austria, dated 12 Feb., 1917, as well as 
another minute responding to it by Lord Hardinge, dated 17 
Feb., 1917, CAB 24/6/43. 

52 Lansing to Ambassador Penfield, 22 Feb., 1917, Foreign 
Relations, 1917, Supplement 1: pp. 57-58. 

53 Ambassador Penfield to Lansing, 27 Feb., 1917, ibid., pp. 
62-63; Lansing to Ambassador Penfield, 3 Mar., 1917, ibid., 
pp. 63-64; Ambassador Penfield to Lansing, 13 Mar., 1917, 
ibid., pp. 65-66. The author’s conclusions about this episode 
were reached independently of an outstanding unpublished dis- 
sertation about British relations with Austria-Hungary. See 
Fest, 1970. 
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he himself must be there in person. If he sits in the con- 
ference that makes peace he will exert the greatest influ- 
ence that any man has ever exerted in expressing the 
moral value of free government. Most of the present bel- 
ligerents will have suffered so heavily that their judgment 
also may have suffered and most of those that win will 
want some concrete gain, old wrongs righted, or bound- 
aries changed. Even Great Britain, who wants nothing 
for herself, will be prevented from returning the German 
colonies. South Africa and Australia will not permit the 
giving back of lands that would make them neighbors 
to German subjects and give Germany secret submarine 
bases throughout the whole world. The United States 
wants nothing but justice and an ordered freedom and 
guaranties of these for the future. Nobody therefore can 
have so commanding a voice as the President. Convey to 
him this deep conviction of mine. He must help make 
peace if the peace made at the conference is to be worth 
keeping. American participation in the war would en- 
able him to be there and the mere moral effect of this 
participation would shorten the war, might even end it 
very quickly.®4 


After raising the question of whether Lloyd George 
believed what he said, Professor Link suggested in 
passing: “Perhaps he did, for he was capable of lofty 
sentiments, even though they were usually fleeting.” °° 
One could probably come closer to what was going on 
in Lloyd George’s mind by beginning with the assump- 
tion that he generally only expressed “lofty sentiments” 
when it suited his interests. This leads in turn to the 
question: what down-to-earth considerations were be- 
hind the prime minister’s lofty remarks? Several an- 
swers are plausible. 

This approach does not necessarily imply that Lloyd 
George was being completely insincere. He may have 
actually believed that Wilson might be politically useful 
at a peace conference. Though the British govern- 
ment was still unwilling to negotiate with Germany 
until Britain’s military position had markedly im- 
proved, they could neither count upon Germany’s col- 
lapse nor Britain’s immunity from war-weariness. Con- 
sequently, they could by no means rule out negotiating 
with Germany when she was still very powerful and 
when the Central Powers still occupied Allied territory. 
It is clear that the prime minister envisioned the possibil- 
ity of using the captured German colonies as bargaining 
counters, despite Australian and South African opposi- 
tion.5® In such a situation, Wilson’s support would be 
welcomed. Moreover, Lloyd George’s references to 
returning the German colonies in his appeal to the 
president suggests that he, in fact, had this possibility 
in mind.*" 


54 Page to Lansing, 11 Feb., 1917, ibid., pp. 41-44. 

55 Link, 1965: p. 318. 

56 Lloyd George strongly advocated this view in the Imperial 
War Cabinet during the spring. CAB 23/43/First Meeting; 
CAB 23/40/13/5. See also Hankey, 1961: 2: p. 599. 

57 The lack of reference to the German colonies in the Allies’ 
reply to the president’s peace note had caused some alarm in the 
southern Dominions. See Louis, 1967: p. 78. Walter Long, 
secretary of state for the colonies, catered to the Dominions by 
declaring on 31 Jan., that no man should think the German colo- 
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He may have also foreseen that, once Britain’s main 
aims of liberating Belgium and perhaps most of occu- 
pied France had been assured, it might prove politically 
impossible, if not merely absurd, for Britain to carry 
on the war in order to gain new territory for Italy, 
Rumania, Serbia or even France. This would be even 
more evident if the German submarine campaign and 
further military offensives markedly increased Britain’s 
miseries. Thus, here was another possible situation 
in which the president might be useful in helping Bri- 
tain back out of her commitments. At the same time, 
of course, Wilson might put pressure on Germany to 
make concessions. In this sense, Lloyd George could 
exploit the basic fact that neither Britain nor the 
United States wanted any territory on the Continent 
for themselves. 

The timing of his appeal—his meeting with Page on 
10 February—obviously suggests another motive. In 
an earlier conversation with Page on 5 February, 
Lloyd George had expressed a similar line of persua- 
sion, but only briefly. His interview five days later 
provided a much more opportune moment. He was 
then trying tactfully to put off Wilson’s mediation. 
Flattery was probably intended to compensate the 
president for a negative response to his peace move. 

The main purpose of Lloyd George’s remarks, how- 
ever, was undoubtedly to promote America’s entry into 
the war by playing upon the president’s peacemaking 
ambitions. The prime minister eagerly wanted America 
to enter the war, and, as Professor Link commented, 
“he surely knew the force of such an appeal to Wood- 
row Wilson.” >® The president’s ambitions to be a 
peacemaker were virtually axiomatic in Whitehall. 


IV. FROM “PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY” 
TO “PEACE THROUGH VICTORY” 


President Wilson’s transition from neutrality to bel- 
ligerency seemed frustratingly slow to the British gov- 
ernment. He wanted to avoid both war on the one 
hand and submission to Germany’s unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign on the other. At the same time he 


nies would return to German rule. London Times, 1 Feb., 
1917. This was an untimely remark as far as America was 
concerned, and several days later the prime minister took a 
more circumspect position. In a speech at Canarvon he 
stressed that the issue must be considered as a part of the 
whole peace settlement. London Times, 5 Feb., 1917. It is 
just possible that Lloyd George’s remarks to Page were also 
intended to nullify the bad impression which Long may have 
given Wilson. Long subsequently retreated from his state- 
ments of 31 Jan. Parliamentary Debates, Commons 90: cols. 
1242-1243 (20 Feb., 1917). 

58 See Page to Lansing, 6 Feb., 1917, Foreign Relations, 
1917, Supplement 1: pp. 119-120. 

59 Link, 1965: p. 318. According to Jane Addams, the presi- 
dent pointed out to members of the American Peace Federa- 
tion on 28 Feb., that American participation in the war would 
gain for him a seat at the peace table. See Link’s discussion of 
Wilson’s decision for war, ibid., p. 414. 
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was under tremendous pressure to take some kind of 
action, because American commerce was being seriously 
disrupted by the refusal of many American and other 
neutral ships to venture into the war zones declared by 
Germany. Wilson first tried resorting to a policy of 
armed neutrality. This move suffered a temporary but 
irritating setback when a small group of senators staged 
a filibuster and blocked a bill to arm merchant ships, 
but the president pressed ahead with the policy on his 
own authority. Meanwhile, the tide of American feel- 
ing against Germany was distinctly rising, and despite 
occasional lulls, would continue to rise. It was doubt- 
less helped along by the publication of the Zimmermann 
telegram, but even without such sensational disclosures, 
war would have seemed to be drawing near. The 
president was committed to resist unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. The Sussex pledge, which he had 
exacted from Germany the previous spring, had lim- 
ited his room to maneuver. At most, he could allow 
the pledge to be modified. To abandon it entirely 
would have been very embarrassing. The Germans, 
however, would not accept restrictions—not even on 
neutral shipping. Berlin had closed all of the options 
which might have enabled Wilson to maintain both 
peace with Germany and America’s trade with Europe. 
The “overt acts” were bound to occur and increase in 
number. The Cunard liner Laconia was sunk without 
warning late in February, and two Americans were 
among the large number of people killed. The first 
sinking of an American ship without warning occurred 
on 12 March. On 18 March, three more American 
ships were sunk, two without warning. Yet, the presi- 
dent still had not gone to war. In the summary of 
events for the week ending on 21 March, L. S. Amery 
impatiently commented: “Meanwhile, President Wilson 
seems to be becoming increasingly fastidious in his 
selection of a really suitable ‘overt act’ for precipitat- 
ing hostilities. . . .” 1 However,.on the twenty-first, 
Wilson requested Congress to meet on 2 April “to re- 
ceive a communication concerning grave matters of 
national policy.” By then, the reports from Washing- 
ton reflected confidence that the president would ask 
Congress to declare that the United States was at war 
with Germany.’ 


1. THE LAUNCHING OF AN AMERICAN CRUSADE 


The first part of Wilson’s address to Congress re- 
viewed Germany’s submarine policies and concluded 
that Germany’s submarine campaign against commerce 
was “warfare against mankind.” He explained that 
armed neutrality now appeared impracticable. Amer- 


1 F.O. 371/3080/27667 /63514. 

2Telegram from Barclay, 21 Mar., 1917, F.O. 371/3109/ 
27635/60363. 

3 To be effective, armed ships would have to attack sub- 
marines on sight, which according to international law was 
not the privilege of neutrals, and armed conflict at sea with 
Germany would very probably lead to war anyway. 
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ica could not, he declared, choose the path of submis- 
sion. Stressing his awareness of the solemn and tragi- 
cal character of the step he was taking, the president 
advised that Congress accept the status of belligerent 
which the Imperial German government had “thrust 
upon it.” In outlining some of the necessary war mea- 
sures, Wilson commented that waging the war would 
involve the “utmost practicable cooperation in counsel 
and action with the governments now at war with 
Germany.” Yet, he obviously wanted to avoid any 
suggestion that, in taking the momentous step from 
neutrality to war, he was abandoning his past objec- 
tives and adopting the aims of the Entente. Indeed, 
he maintained that his motives and objects were the 
same as when he delivered his “Peace without Victory” 
speech on 22 January. The constant objective was “to 
vindicate the principles of peace and justice... as 
against selfish and autocratic power and to set up 
amongst the really free and self-governed peoples of 
the world such a concert of purpose and of action 
as will henceforth insure the observance of those 
principles.” 

Wilson emphasized that the quarrel was with the 
Imperial German government and not with the Ger- 
man people. He absolved the latter of any responsi- 
bility for the war. The conflict, he said, had been 
determined upon as in the “old unhappy days” when 
wars were waged in the interests of dynasties or of 
little groups of ambitious men who used their fellow 
men as pawns. The president also stressed that a con- 
cert for peace could only be maintained “by a partner- 
ship of democratic nations.” Autocratic governments 
could not, in his view, be trusted to observe its 
covenants, 

Having established this assumption, he then pro- 
ceeded to grant Russia the necessary credentials, In 
this respect, the March revolution had been very timely. 
Wilson declared that the wonderful recent events in 
Russia had added assurance to the hope for future 
peace. Russia, he explained, was always democratic 
at heart. The autocracy there was not, in fact, Russian 
in origin, character, or purpose, and now that it was 
gone, the Russian people added their “naive majesty 
and might” to the forces fighting for freedom, justice, 
and peace. “Here,” he said, “is a fit partner for a 
League of Honor.” 

The president then elaborated on the unfitness of 
the Prussian autocracy for friendship with America. 
He spoke of spies, criminal intrigues, and the designs 
of a government that did what it pleased and told its 
people nothing. He asserted that Americans were ac- 
cepting the “challenge of hostile purpose” because they 
knew that such a government could not be a friend 
and because there was no assured security for demo- 
cratic governments where its power was present. 

Having decided for war, the president was clearly 
determined upon victory over the German government. 
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America was, he said, about to accept the gage of 
battle with a “natural foe of liberty and shall, 1f neces- 
sary, spend the whole force of the Nation to check 
and nullify its pretentions and its power.” The presi- 
dent described the meaning of this effort in the loftiest 
of terms. 


We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of 
false pretense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate 
peace of the world and for the liberation of its peoples, the 
German peoples included: for the rights of nations great 
and small and the privilege of men everywhere to choose 
their way of life and democracy. Its peace must be planted 
upon the tested foundations of political liberty. We have 
no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no do- 
minion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material 
compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We 
are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We 
shall: be satisfied when those rights have been made as 
secure as the faith and the freedom of nations can make 
them. 


His peroration portrayed the war as virtually a re- 
ligious crusade, emphasizing, of course, that it was for 
American ideals. 


To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything that we have, with 
the pride of those who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her blood and her might 
for the principles that gave her birth and happiness and 
the peace which she has treasured. God helping her, she 
can do no other.* 


The president’s address was received with a tremendous 
roar of approval, and though Congress debated the 
question for several days, their decision was never in 
doubt. The United States was formally declared to be 
at war on 6 April. 


2. COURTING A WARY ALLY 


The president’s speech and America’s entrance into 
the war were, of course, warmly welcomed by the Brit- 
ish. As Robert Cecil commented to Balfour, they were 
“all gushing over the U. S.—a little overdoing it.” > 
Public statements by Lloyd George and Bonar Law 
were full of extravagant praise. They said that the 
“slowing phrases of the President’s noble deliverance 
illumine the horizon,” that it was “a speech worthy of 
Abraham Lincoln,’ that America’s entry was “the 
greatest event” of the war and the “turning point” in 
the struggle. There was also the inevitable echo of 
Canning, namely that “the New World has been 
brought in, or has stepped in, to redress the balance 
of the Old.” ° 

The British government was delighted, of course, 
primarily because America’s great potential strength 


4 Baker and Dodd, 1927: 1: pp. 6-16. 

5 Cecil to Balfour, 22 Apr., 1917, Balfour Papers, Add. MSS. 
49738. 

6 London Times, 7 Apr., 1917 and 13 Apr., 1917; Parlia- 
mentary Debates, Commons 92: cols. 1669-1670; statement for 
American press, Bonar Law Papers, 81/5/1. 
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could now be exerted against Germany. The Im- 
perial War Cabinet’s first reaction to the president’s 
speech was to initiate arrangements for sending a spe- 
cial mission to Washington to explain the needs of the 
Allies.” This action quickly ripened into a high-pow- 
ered mission under the leadership of the British for- 
eign secretary himself. 

Lloyd George’s and Bonar Law’s public statements 
duly acknowledged the importance of American re- 
sources but they placed an equal or greater emphasis 
upon less mundane and more rhetorical considerations. 
They welcomed America’s entry into the war for the 
moral justification it gave to Britain’s cause. It once 
and for all stamped the conflict “as a struggle against 
military autocracy,” and was a “fitting pendant to the 
revolution which . . . brought the Russian people . . 
into the circle of free nations. .. .” 

Lloyd George said that an even more important 
consideration than America’s war effort was that she 
would “ensure a beneficent peace.” Echoing his con- 
fidential appeal of February to the president, he said 
that, glad as he was for American help during the 
war, he rejoiced “even more in the knowledge that 
America is going to win her right to be at the con- 
ference table when the terms of peace are being dis- 
cussed. That conference,” he said, “will settle the des- 
tiny of nations . . . for God knows how many ages. 
It would have been a tragedy for mankind,” he con- 
tinued, “if America had not been there, and there with 
all the influence and the power, and the right, which 
she has now won by flinging herself into this great 
struggle.” 8 

The official public statements also stressed the com- 
mon ground between America and Britain. It was 
claimed that, like America, the British Empire had been 
forced into the war and that neither country was ani- 
mated by lust for conquest or any other selfish ends. 
Above all, it was stressed that Britain shared the aims 
and ideals expressed in the president’s speech. In the 
House of Commons, Bonar Law said: “The aims and 
the ideals to which President Wilson has given... 
such noble expression are our ideals too; and, as we 
found earlier, so the American people have found now, 
that there is no method by which these aims can be 
secured except by fighting for them.” ® 

Balfour’s mission, which arrived in Washington on 
22 April, released a further flood of rhetoric. Pre- 
dictably, the foreign secretary stressed the common 
danger which Britain and America faced and the com- 
mon ideals for which they were fighting. He freely 
invoked the War-for-Democracy-against-Autocracy 
theme, and played up the historical significance of 


7CAB 23/40/7/1. The Imperial War Cabinet was one of 
the ad hoc institutions which brought representatives of the 
Dominions and India together with the British War Cabinet. 
It met during the spring of 1917 and the summer of 1918. 

8 London Times, 13 Apr., 1917. 

9 Parliamentary Debates, Commons 92: cols. 1669-1670. 
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America’s wholehearted commitment to the struggle. 
The drawing together of the English-speaking, “free- 
dom-loving peoples” seemed momentous.”° 

Behind the scenes, Spring Rice predictably expressed 
misgivings about the future of Anglo-American co- 
operation and the president’s position. His view of 
the situation was clearly stated in dispatches dated 13 
April, which were circulated to the War Cabinet. He 
wrote: 


The President in entering into the war has probably 
taken the action ... at the earliest possible moment. If 
it had been taken before it is extremely doubtful whether 
the country would have followed him. His political method 
is to ascertain from various sources of information what 
is the predominant sense of the country. He has never 
taken any action in which he was not moderately sure of 
at least the acquiescence of the majority. His tendency 
has been to follow very exactly the dictates of popular 
opinion.14 

The British ambassador had accepted only the som- 
ber elements of a generally sanguine outlook which 
Colonel House had promoted during the last phase of 
American neutrality. House had probably been trying 
to allay British frustrations over the president’s re- 
luctance to go to war. During February and March 
he had granted several reassuring interviews to J. Allen 
Baker, a member of Parliament. On 23 February, 
House had said, according to Baker, that Wilson’s per- 
sonal “desires for action were much in advance of 
anything to which he could give public expression.” 
The president “must seem to be pushed into action” 
in order “to carry a united people with him,” espe- 
cially the West and Middle West which were “difficult 
to get into line.” The president must have “the whole 
nation at his back.” House clearly wanted this version 
of events to be conveyed to British leaders, and Spring 
Rice, Balfour, and Lloyd George were all eventually 
informed of this interview.}? 

House’s interpretation probably only reinforced the 
ambassador’s convictions about America’s aversion to 
hostilities with Germany. Spring Rice explained on 
13 April that it was plain to everybody that the presi- 
dent had wanted to avoid war, yet had been forced into 
it as the only alternative to abject surrender. The 
ambassador asserted that the country still maintained 
its reluctance to fight. Spring Rice also remained 
apprehensive about American sensitivity to British in- 
fluence. “Above all,” he added, “there is a strong dis- 
like to take part in the war as allies and especially as 


10 New York Times, 22 and 26 Apr., 1917. 

11 CAB 24/12/622. 

12J, Allen Baker to Balfour, 2 Apr., 1917, F.O. 800/211. 
Drummond forwarded a copy to Lloyd George’s secretary, 
J. T. Davies, on 4 Apr. with the comment that “events are 
justifying Colonel House’s predictions.” Lloyd George Papers, 
F/3/2/16. As will be shown below, Balfour was relatively 
receptive to House’s view, but Lloyd George remained skeptical. 
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allies of England.” 13 Elsewhere he warned: 


... Lhe greatest care must be taken by the Allied Govern- 
ments in dealing with this Government. It must not be 
supposed that the entry of the United States into the war 
means an alliance for definite and tangible objects with the 
other Powers, but rather a common action forced upon 
them. saa” ** 


The president had, in fact, been reluctant initially to 
receive the Balfour mission, because he feared that it 
might appear as if Britain were assuming a great in- 
fluence upon American policy.!ë 

The two most salient aspects of Wilson’s attitude 


were impressed upon Balfour by the president himself 


in their first meeting on 23 April. Several days later 
the foreign secretary cabled a report of the conversa- 
tion to the prime minister as follows: 


Most important pronouncement made by President was a 
two-sided declaration that he did not think it would be ex- 
pedient to bind himself by any Treaty obligations such 
as those into which other allies had already entered with 
each other but that nevertheless having joined us in con- 
flict he meant to throw himself wholeheartedly into it and 
to see it through to a finish.1® 


In short, Wilson was going to reserve his independent 
diplomatic position but his military goal was victory. 
Balfour appreciated the president’s desire for inde- 
pendence from the Entente. “Were I in his place,” 
he wrote, “I should have decided as he has done.” He 
also tried to explain the two reasons which lay behind 
it. Firstly, the president thought that treaties with 
European powers would be unpopular in America, 
merely because they were treaties. Balfour did not 
gather that the president shared this prejudice him- 
self, but it could not be neglected as a political factor. 
The second reason was of greater importance from Bri- 
tain’s point of view. The foreign secretary observed: 


He [the president] is of course aware of the general 
tenour of mutual engagements by which European Allies 
have bound themselves and he contemplates possibility that 
a time might come when though all essential objects of war 
had been attained one or other of allies relying on strict 
letter of treaties would show themselves uncompromising 
and unpractical over some questions of detail. 

He evidently thought in that event United States being 
themselves unfettered might exercise powerful and valu- 
able influence. 


There would, of course, have been some obvious 
advantages in having the United States formally com- 
mitted to fight for some of the Allies’ terms. Britain 
was not merely committed by treaty to support the 
ambitions of her Allies. She would also be reluctant 
to release her hold on the German colonies or the con- 
quered Turkish territories. Certainly the Dominions 
of South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia would 


13 CAB 24/12/623. 

14 Spring Rice to Balfour, 13 Apr., 1917, F.O. 899/12/155. 
15 Fowler, 1969: pp. 25-26. 

16 Telegram dated 26 Apr., 1917, F.O. 371/3119/86512/86512. 
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be adamantly against restoring the German colonies 
which they had captured. If Wilson were bound to 
these terms as well, it would have reduced the danger 
of his making embarrassing demands to the Allies to 
renounce some of their ambitions or of trying to force 
a “premature” end to the war. 

On the other hand, the British did not necessarily 
feel that the president’s keeping a free hand was de- 
void of possible advantages. It was pointed out in the 
previous chapter that Lloyd George may have thought 
that this aspect of Wilson’s independent position might 
prove useful at a peace conference in case a complete 
victory proved unattainable. Certainly the British gov- 
ernment thought that some of the Allies’ war aims 
might have to be reduced, and that some of the cap- 
tured Turkish territories and German colonies might 
have to be returned.*” If compromise did become nec- 
essary or desirable, Wilson could conceivably make it 
easier for Britain to back out of her solemn commit- 
ments by exerting pressure on all of the interested 
Allies. In any case, when Balfour conversed with 
House on 28 April, he was more than willing to wel- 
come the idea of America going to the peace conference 
with a free hand. House wrote in his diary: 


I asked if he did not consider it wise for us to keep 
clear of any promises so that at the Peace Conference we 
could exert an influence against greed and an improper 
distribution of territory. I said to him, what I once said 
to Grey, that if we are to justify our being in the war, we 
should free ourselves entirely from petty, selfish thoughts, 
and look at the thing broadly and from a world standpoint. 
Balfour agreed to this with enthusiasm.18 


Perhaps the enthusiasm was primarily intended to 
please House, but it is also quite likely that he, in 
fact, considered Wilson’s independent position to have 
great potential benefits for Britain. 

As for the president’s commitment to wage a vigor- 
ous and determined fight for victory, Balfour confi- 
dently believed him. The Cabinet, however, were 
apparently not so sanguine. Certainly they were dis- 
appointed at the slowness of America’s war prepara- 
tions. On 25 April, the Foreign Office sent Balfour a 
very confidential cable stating that the “War Cabinet 
are somewhat disturbed at the apparent attitude of the 
American people towards the war. Put quite shortly, 
they do not think that the American people are taking 
the war quite seriously enough. .. .”?® Balfour tried 
to reassure London in a cable on 30 April. “You-need 
not fear,’ he wrote, “either that (?people) here under- 
rate gravity of situation or that they mean to spare 
themselves in the efforts to improve it.” The delays, 


17 See Balfour’s statement to the Imperial War Cabinet on 
22 Mar., 1917, CAB 23/43/Second meeting. See also the Im- 
perial War Cabinet discussion of 1 May, 1917, CAB 23/40/13/5. 

18 House Diary, 28 Apr., 1917. Published in Seymour, 1928: 
3: pp. 44-45. 

19 F.O. 371/3113/28438/85223. 
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he explained, had other causes.?® But there was still 
apprehension in the War Cabinet. Indeed, there was 
some fear that Wilson might be more interested in 
peace projects than in waging the war vigorously. 
This fact emerged clearly in a dispute over who would 
represent Britain in America after Balfour’s return. 

On 6 May, Balfour cabled the suggestion that Lord 
Grey should come to America as a special envoy.” 
The War Cabinet “after some hesitation agreed,” and 
the prime minister wrote to Grey urging him to accept 
the position.?? Grey traveled from his home in North- 
umberland to London and discussed the matter with 
Lloyd George and various other colleagues. The prime 
minister reported his meeting with Grey to the War 
Cabinet on 16 May. According to the minutes, he said 
that Grey “had replied that he felt he was not the 
right man at the moment, but if after Mr. Balfour’s 
return he found President Wilson, Colonel House and 
Mr. Page all desire that he should go to Washington, 
he might be willing to reconsider the position.” 7° 
Lloyd George, meanwhile, had changed his mind. He 
told the War Cabinet that after his conversation with 
Grey, he concluded that the ex-foreign secretary was 
not the right man for Washington at that juncture. 
Hankey paraphrased the prime minister's comments as 
follows, “His [Grey’s] mind was too much fixed on 
peace and too little on the active prosecution of the 
War. His [Lloyd George’s] fear was that if Lord 
Grey were sent he and President Wilson would be 
talking of peace when they ought to be preparing for 
war.” ?4 The prime minister went on to describe the 
type of man required as one who could put pressure 
on the heads of America’s great supply departments to 
assist the Allies actively in the war instead of talking 
about it. He, in fact, wanted Lord Northcliffe, the 
newspaper magnate, and though there were vigorous 
objections, Lloyd George pressed the appointment 
through by the end of May, before Balfour returned 
from America.?° 

Undoubtedly Lloyd George decided against persuad- 
ing Grey to accept the appointment for a variety of 
reasons.2 Not least, he wanted to get Northcliffe out 


20 F.O. 371/3113/28428/88809. 

21 F.O. 800/383/U.S./17/5. 

22 Telegram to Drummond, 11 May, 1917, Balfour Papers, 
Add. MSS. 49738; Lloyd George to Grey, 11 May, 1917, F.O. 
800/383/U.S./17/7. 

23 CAB 23/13/140a. 

24 Ibid. Apparently Grey had actually given Lloyd George 
good grounds for fearing that his mind would be on peace. In 
a memorandum on his own attitude, Grey wrote that while he 
was reluctant to accept the post, “the prospect of continuing 
with House in the United States the same intimate exchange 
of ideas as we had together in London is attractive... .’ The 
prime minister knew all too well that when House had last 
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tion to stop the war. F.O. 800/383/U.S./17/9. 

25 CAB 23/2/147/10; CAB 23/2/151/7. 

26 Cecil remarked in a cable to Balfour that he thought it 
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of England. But his fear that it would be harmful to 
provide encouragement to the president’s interest in 
peacemaking was probably more than a mere rationali- 
zation. The president’s peace moves were still a fresh 
memory.?? 

Balfour, nevertheless, had good reasons for taking a 
more confident view of America’s intention to fight. 
There was the evidence of the warm and enthusiastic 
American audiences, but more importantly, he realized 
that Wilson had committed himself to mount an effec- 
tive war effort. In Balfour’s report on his mission, 
dated 23 June, 1917, the foreign secretary wrote: 


He has, I think, taken a considerable risk in entering the 
war. In his own opinion he did so at the very first mo- 
ment at which public sentiment was sufficiently favourable 
to his policy. ... However this may be, war was de- 
clared, and we may be confident that the Democratic 
party, which declared it, will use every endeavour to prose- 
cute it successfully. Apart from all higher motives, their 
political future probably depends on its results. It is, 
therefore, to them and especially to the President, who is 
their leader not merely in name but in fact, that we must 
chiefly look to rouse the apathetic, and organise effectively 
the vast resources of the country.?® 


Balfour must have also been encouraged by the 
president’s lack of protest about the secret treaties. 
Perhaps he was a little relieved, as well. On his first 
day in Washington, the foreign secretary agreed with 
Colonel House that it would be best to avoid discussing 
peace terms, and, according to House, Balfour said 
that “he would not talk to the President about peace 
terms unless the President himself initiated it.” This 
was a prudent policy for several reasons: (1) as we 
have seen, Balfour assumed the president was already 
aware of the tenor of the secret treaties; (2) America’s 
belligerent status gave her a strong claim to be in- 
formed; and (3) he was likely to ask for information. 
In fact, the president subsequently directed House to 
discuss the question of war aims and the secret treaties 
with Balfour and to arrange a later conversation on 
the question at the White House. House duly raised 
the matter on 28 April. Balfour’s response was tem- 
pered with discretion. He discussed the European ar- 
rangements freely and he readily agreed to carry out 
House’s request that the president be given copies of 
the secret treaties, but he did not raise some sensitive 


would have been possible to persuade Grey. Telegram to 
Drummond for Balfour, 17 May, 1917, 5:30 p.m. Balfour 
Papers, Add. MSS. 49738. 

27 In his memoirs Lloyd George wrote: “I cannot help think- 
ing that in his heart he [Wilson] hoped that the mere act of 
ranging the States with their infinite resources on the side of 
the Allies would lead to Peace before any American blood 
was shed.” Lloyd George would not go so far as to say that 
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give the Central Powers time to reconsider their attitude in 
view of the power which America could add to the Allies, but 
he thought it “must have been an element” in the slow Ameri- 
can mobilization. Lloyd George, 1934: 3: p. 563. 
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topics. House recorded emphatically: “We did not 
touch upon the German Colonies, neither did we touch 
upon Japan, China, or the Eastern question generally.” 
Balfour was probably relieved that House did not press 
him on these matters. 

Two days later, on 30 April, Balfour and the presi- 
dent had an informal conference about war aims. 
Things went equally well for the foreign secretary. 
House, who was also present, recorded that the ground 
covered was “exactly the same” as he and Balfour had 
covered in their meeting. House noted that he asked 
Balfour again about the desirability of giving copies 
of the secret treaties to the president. The foreign 
secretary again agreed to do so.” 

Balfour had to cable to London for copies of the 
treaties. He eventually sent the documents to the 
president on 18 May. Ray Stannard Baker, Wilson’s 
official biographer, long ago listed the contents of 
Balfour’s dispatch and carefully noted the omissions. 
Balfour sent only Britain’s agreements which related 
to Europe and the Middle East. He did not send any 
documents referring to the provisional division between 
Britain and France of Germany’s West African pos- 
sessions, Togoland and the Cameroons; more impor- 
tantly, he did not send a copy of the agreement with 
Japan about the German islands and German rights 
in Shantung.*° 

These omissions have preserved interest in the con- 
troversy which erupted after the peace conference 
about the extent to which the British government in- 
formed the American administration of the secret trea- 
ties during the war. The suspicious aspect of the 
omissions in Balfour’s conversation and correspondence 
with the administration is that they were questions 
which would be most likely to embarrass the British. 
This was particularly true of the agreement with Japan, 
and the British government was well aware of it. 
America’s policy of the “open door’ in China, her 
sensitivity about questions involving China’s “political 
or territorial integrity,’ and her general apprehension 
about Japan’s increasing power were all well known 
in the Foreign Office. Moreover, the relevance of 
these points had been clearly acknowledged when the 
assurance regarding Shantung and the Pacific islands 
had been considered in January and February, 1917. 
Indeed, when the War Cabinet had discussed the pro- 
posed agreement on 13 February, they had before them 


29 House Diary, 22, 26, 28, and 30 Apr., 1917. Extracts pub- 
lished in Seymour, 1928: 3: pp. 38-49. 

30 Baker, 1939: 7: pp. 74-75. Baker noted that two further 
agreements were not mentioned: (1) the Franco-Russian under- 
standing of February-March 1917, regarding Germany’s west- 
ern and eastern frontiers, and (2) the recent negotiations at 
St. Jean de Maurienne (19 Apr., 1917) which supplemented 
the treaty with Italy. But he conceded that these omissions 
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informed of the first agreement and the latter might be re- 
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a Foreign Office memorandum which contained a sec- 
tion entitled “The Attitude of America.” The memo- 
randum quoted the identical note sent by the United 
States in May, 1915, to China and Japan declaring that 
no agreements or undertakings which impaired Ameri- 
can treaty rights in China, the political or territorial 
integrity of China, or the open door policy could be 
recognized. The memorandum also recalled various 
warnings which had been conveyed to London about 
Washington’s attitude. For example, it was pointed 
out that on 16 January, 1917, Lansing had told Spring 
Rice that “he was anxious about the attitude assumed 
by Japan, who seemed to be asserting rights in China 
and in particular in Shantung which could not be ad- 
mitted by the United States.” The Foreign Office 
memorandum went on to observe: 


For many months the American press has been very 
apprehensive as to Japan’s inheriting the German rights in 
Shantung, and acquiring the German Islands north of the 
Equator, and there will evidently be considerable excite- 
ment when it is known that we have formally agreed to 
support Japan in her claims. 


Finally, the memorandum stated that the Foreign Of- 
fice had heard “privately that Mr. Wilson intends, at 
the end of the war, to call a Conference of the Powers 
interested in China, and to endeavour to come to an 
agreement for the maintenance of Chinese integrity, 
and the policy of the open door.” ** 

Even before seeing this Foreign Office memorandum, 
the War Cabinet manifested apprehension about Amer- 
ica’s attitude. The War Cabinet minutes of 5 Febru- 
ary, 1917, read as follows: 


The War Cabinet decided that: the possible entry into the 
War of the United States of America increased the neces- 
sity for an early decision in regard to Japan and Shantung 
and the occupied German islands north of the Equator, 
in order to avoid negotiations on the subject with another 
Power. The War Cabinet therefore desired the Foreign 
Office and the Admiralty to expedite their reports on this 
subject as much as possible. . . .3? 


In short, the British government wanted to reach a 
decision on the agreement with Japan before America 
became a belligerent, because they feared consulting the 
United States. 

Hence, Balfour must have feared that disclosing the 
agreement with Japan was likely to cause difficulties 
in Anglo-American relations at a time when Britain 
urgently needed America’s wholehearted cooperation. 
In particular, they urgently needed shipping and financ- 
ing, without which it seemed highly possible that the 
war would be lost. The spring of 1917 was obviously 
no time for raising sensitive issues which might disturb 
the efforts of the new belligerent. 

It is true that Balfour was often careless about de- 
tails, but it would be stretching the point to suggest 
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that he simply overlooked the question.’ Had he been 
asked about it, he probably would have responded 
frankly, but the Americans apparently made discretion 
easy for him by not asking, and he probably felt that 
the most prudent way to inform Wilson would be to 
send a copy of the agreement along with the copies of 
the rest of the secret treaties. 

A new piece of evidence on this question supports 
the view that he did intend for this collection of secret 
treaties to be complete. His cable requesting that they 
be sent to Washington simply asked for “copies of vari- 
ous political agreements we have concluded with Al- 
lies.” 3 This evidence is not absolutely conclusive. It 
is just possible that before he departed for America, 
Balfour and his Foreign Office colleagues decided that 
the United States would not be informed about the 
agreement at that stage of the war. In this case, when 
the Foreign Office received Balfour’s request that 
copies of Britain’s various political agreements with 
the Allies be sent to Washington for the president, they 
would have assumed that the Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment was to be omitted. But this possibility seems 
most improbable. 

Why then was a copy of the agreement with Japan 
not sent to Washington? There are two plausible ex- 
planations. The first is that the Foreign Office simply 
made a clerical mistake. When the controversy broke 
out in 1919, Sir Eric Drummond admitted this possi- 
bility in a Foreign Office minute. He recalled that 
during the war the treaties were collected by the War 
Department of the Foreign Office, while Shantung was 
handled by the “China Department.” °" This expla- 
nation at least fits with the existing evidence. The 
Foreign Office’s record of the documents which were 
sent to Washington was written by C. Howard Smith, 
a junior clerk in the War Department. It was initialed 
by Lancelot Oliphant, Sir Ronald Graham, and Lord 
Hardinge, none of whom were members of the Far 
Eastern Department.*® On the other hand, it would 
not be unreasonable to suspect that one of them no- 
ticed the omission. The second possible interpretation 
is that the Foreign Office deliberately withheld the 
document without Balfour’s knowledge. Perhaps on 
the advice of the Far Eastern Department and the 


33 In some minutes referring to a letter from Spring Rice 
dated 12 Oct., 1917, Balfour wrote: “When I was in the States 
I took pains to qualify American views of Japan.” Balfour 
Papers, Add. MSS. 49740. In a letter to Milner dated 19 
Jan., 1918, Balfour commented: “When I was in America, I 
found that the State Department took a profoundly gloomy 
view of Japanese policy. I did what I could to combat suspi- 
cions which seemed to me, on the evidence, somewhat exces- 
sive....” F.O. 800/203/Japan. 

84Telegram from Balfour transmitted by Spring Rice, 2 
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85 See Drummond’s minute dated 16 Oct., 
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American Department of the Foreign Office, it might 
have been decided to make a deliberate clerical mis- 
take, or perhaps a clerical mistake was allowed to go 
uncorrected by officials who feared a controversy with 
the United States. Sir Walter Langley, who was 
superintending undersecretary of the Foreign Office’s 
American Department as well as of the Far Eastern 
Department, was undoubtedly aware of the dangers of 
informing the United States about the Shantung agree- 
ment. Aside from troubling Anglo-American relations 
at a crucial time, there was an obvious risk that, if 
America objected to the agreement, she might precipi- 
tate a general discussion about Japan’s position in 
China. The Foreign Office had been trying to avoid 
such a discussion since the beginning of the war, be- 
cause Japan would have a great advantage while Bri- 
tain was preoccupied in the West.®’ 

Had the Foreign Office been specifically asked to 
inform the United States of any arrangements with 
Japan, they no doubt would have done so. Indeed, 
when Lansing enquired in August, 1917, about any 
understandings which Britain had with Japan as to 
the ultimate settlement in the Pacific, the Foreign 
Office complied with the request, though their answer 
was reluctant and a little misleading.” They were 
careful to reveal nothing more than was absolutely 
necessary. Only that part of the Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment which related to the German islands was dis- 
closed. The Foreign Office did not mention the prom- 
ise to support Japan’s inheritance of German rights in 
Shantung, apparently on the grounds that Shantung is 
not actually in the Pacific. 

Nevertheless, the point remains that, if Wilson’s ad- 
ministration had conscientiously sought information 
about any agreements with Japan, it could have ob- 
tained full information from either Mr. Balfour or the 
Foreign Office. In fact, the Americans too were re- 
luctant to raise sensitive questions which might impair 
cooperation with the Allies and thus hamper the war 
effort against Germany. Wilson was not as wary as 
House. He wanted to take the opportunity to discuss 
the question of war aims with Balfour, but, as Charles 
Seymour pointed out, House’s diary indicates that the 


37 See the minute by T. H. Lyons of the Far Eastern De- 
partment dated 29 June, 1917, F.O. 371/2954/118705/128955. 

38 Telegram from Spring Rice, 2 Aug., 1917, and telegram 
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president evidently did not think it worth while to make 
an issue of the secret treaties. Elsewhere, Seymour 
succinctly described the president’s position as fol- 
lows: “The United States had its own quarrel with 
Germany, wished to make war as efficiently as possible, 
and found the most efficient method in close military 
cooperation with the Allies.”*° Wilson could not 
have stood by, while Germany sank American ships, 
waiting for the Allies to revise the secret treaties. The 
best he could do was to keep a free hand until the war 
was won. Nevertheless, he felt (rather overconfi- 
dently) that he would still be able to have his own way 
at the end of the war. In July, he wrote the following 
well-known remarks to House: 


England and France have not the same views with regard 
to peace that we have by any means. When the war is 
over we can force them to our way of thinking, because 
by that time they will among other things be financially in 
our hands; but we cannot force them now... .*! 


In effect, Wilson gave the goal of victory priority over 
his war aims, a fact which the British foreign secretary 
no doubt perceived with satisfaction. 

At the same time, Balfour had no illusions that Wil- 
son’s discretion about the Allies’ territorial war aims 
meant tacit approval. We know that areas of disagree- 
ment were made clear to him by House. During their 
conversation of 28 April, House indicated that he 
thought Italy should not gain Trieste. He said that 
Austria should not be shut off from the sea. Balfour, 
on the other hand, cited Italy’s argument that she 
needed the Dalmatian Coast for the protection of her 
own east coast because there was “no seaport from 
Venice to Brindisi [suitable for a naval base]... .” +? 

House showed more emphatic disapproval of the 
arrangements for disposing of the Turkish Empire, ex- 
cept for the plans concerning Constantinople, which 
House may have misunderstood.*? On hearing Bal- 
four’s description of the Allies’ agreements for dividing 
up the region, House told him that it was all bad and 
that the Allies were making a breeding place for future 
war. 

Balfour and House also disagreed about Poland. 
Assuming Germany would be the chief menace in the 
future, Balfour did not want Poland to be independent 
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of Russia for fear that it would prevent Russia from 
coming to France’s aid in the event of a German at- 
tack. House, for his part, assumed that Russia would 
be the chief menace and that a strong independent Po- 
land would act as a buffer state. Perhaps Balfour as- 
sumed this to be the president’s view. He may well 
have recalled that the president had come out in favor 
of a united, independent, and autonomous Poland in 
his “Peace without Victory” address of 22 January.** 

Another difference of opinion between House and 
Balfour concerned the question of an outlet to the sea. 
Balfour suggested that Danzig might be made a free 
port, but House thought that this would only cause 
antagonism and future trouble. House’s view at this 
moment did not bear much resemblance to the position 
which the Americans later adopted at the Paris Peace 
Conference, but every expression of difference was a 
warning of potential trouble.** 

There were, of course, signs of agreement on vari- 
ous points as well. They took it for granted that 
“Alsace and Lorraine would [?should] go to France, 
and that France, Belgium, and Serbia would be re- 
stored.” #® Moreover, they agreed “that Austria must 
return [?give up] Bosnia and Herzegovina but that 
Serbia . . . should give to Bulgaria . . . part of Mace- 
donia. ...” Balfour and House thought that Ru- 
mania should receive a “small part of Russia which her 
people inhabited and also a part of Hungary for the 
same reason.” Neither wanted to dismember the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire. House wrote: “We thought 
Austria should be composed of three states, such as 
Bohemia, Hungary and Austria proper.” Even on the 
disposition of the Turkish Empire, Wilson’s adviser 
managed to find some areas of agreement with the 
British visitors. House indicated to Sir Eric Drum- 
mond that while he looked unfavorably on the division 
of Asia Minor between the “Western Powers,” he 
agreed that Britain must fulfill her undertakings to the 
Arabs.** This, in effect, meant forcing the Turks out 
of the Arab regions. 

Discussions about a separate peace with Germany’s 
Allies were also harmonious, despite the fact that 
House’s comments were somewhat contradictory. Dur- 
ing his first meeting with Balfour, he was asked what 
he thought about negotiations for a separate peace with 


44 It should be noted that there was a difference of opinion 
in the Foreign Office on the Polish question. An important 
F.O. memorandum written by Ralph Paget and Sir William 
Tyrrell in Aug., 1916, advocated a solution similar to House’s. 
CAB 29/1/5. The Russian Revolutions soon made this dis- 
agreement academic. 

45 See Tillman, 1961: pp. 203-209. 

46 House Diary, 28 Apr., 1917. This particular passage was 
not quoted accurately in Seymour, 1928: 3: p. 43. Seymour 
and House sometimes changed the diary when the Intimate 
Papers volumes were prepared. Most of these changes are in- 
significant, but occasionally the meaning has been altered. 

47 Memorandum by Drummond, 21 May, 1917, Balfour Pa- 
pers, Add. MSS. 49687. 
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those powers. House replied that he “thought well of 
Austria and Bulgaria but believed that we should put 
Turkey into the scrap heap along with German mili- 
tarism.” Balfour “assented to this.’** In another 
conversation with the British foreign secretary on 13 
May, House spoke of making concessions to Turkey 
as well as Austria if those states were willing to break 
away from Germany. Balfour also “agreed to this.” *° 
Moreover, a week later House gave Balfour’s private 
secretary the impression that he strongly favored a 
separate peace with Turkey. In the meantime, he had 
grown pessimistic about detaching Austria.°° The 
British foreign secretary probably shared this view.** 

House usually only raised points on which the Brit- 
ish could easily agree. Furthermore, on potentially 
troublesome subjects which seemed necessary to raise, 
he was tactful and undemanding. For example, on 20 
May, House asked Drummond whether he should 
travel to Holland if he received a direct official request 
from the German government that he should go there 
to discuss peace. This question could have raised the 
specter of separate American talks with Germany, but 
House added some reassuring comments. He said that 
he would not go to Holland without first consulting the 
British and French governments. He intimated that 
he had received various indirect proposals that he 
should talk with unofficial German representatives in 
Holland, but he had not even replied to them. Accord- 
ing to Drummond, House also expressed the following 
attitude : 


If the German Government asked for a peace discussion, 
he would make it clear that a first preliminary to any talk 
must be the evacuation of Belgium and France and that 
the Allies would not treat except with real representatives 
of the German people as opposed to the military clique.*? 


In effect, these conditions demanded a tremendous 
military improvement in the Allied and American mili- 
tary position and more moderate leadership in Germany 
even before a discussion of peace could begin. 

House made another interesting suggestion to Drum- 
mond. He thought “that a statement should be made 
by the Allies or by the President speaking for the 


48 House Diary, 22 Apr. 1917. Austria and Turkey had 
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Bulgaria, 
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Allies, to convince the German people that while the 
reactionary group ruled [in Germany] any peace nego- 
tiations were impossible.” 5 Drummond drafted the 
following declaration embodying House’s idea: 


The United States and the Allies are determined to 
carry on the struggle till the aims set out by the President 
have been secured. To effect this purpose the people of 
America will spare neither treasure nor life, no matter 
how long the war continues. In 1918 there will be one and 
a half million American soldiers on the Western front. 

The Allies can never abandon the cause of democracy 
and civilization. But they have already declared that they 
have no quarrel with the German people; they have no 
desire to dismember Germany. The war against democ- 
racy was inspired and caused by a small military autocracy 
in Prussia which imposed its wishes even on the German 
Emperor. With this autocracy the representatives of the 
democratic countries can never deal. People must treat 
with people, otherwise there can be no peace. Germany 
now can never hope for a favourable decision by force 
of arms.5* 


Charles Seymour pointed out that the points in this 
document “formed the basis for the public statements 
of President Wilson during the remainder of the war: 
Peace to the German people, endless war on German 
militarism.” 55 

As far as the question of peace was concerned, it 
was possible to see an implicit danger in this formula. 
If Germany changed its constitution in a democratic 
direction or, perhaps, even if it merely seemed to, the 
president might want to stop the war before Britain 
had achieved all of the aims which seemed attainable. 
This danger would, in fact, cause some apprehension 
in London later on in the war, but the British govern- 
ment was not very concerned about this aspect of the 
president’s position in the spring of 1917. Indeed, the 
Imperial War Cabinet seemed quite willing to endorse 
the formula when America entered the war. On 5 
April, they authorized Lloyd George to send a message 
to President Wilson on their behalf “cordially welcom- 
ing the co-operation of the United States, and laying 
special stress on the fact that we too regarded the war 
as one not against the German people, but against the 
system of Prussian autocracy.” 5® It must be noted 
that Lloyd George’s subsequent statement did not go 
very far in this direction. When he delivered the 
message to leading American journalists, he placed all 
of the emphasis on the war being against the Prussian 
autocracy and left the peaceful intentions towards the 
German people to be implied.°’ British public state- 
ments at this time were generally wary of the presi- 
dent’s formula to this extent.°* Yet, according to 
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House, Balfour approved of the statement which Drum- 
mond had drafted.” One is left with the general im- 
pression that the British at this stage did not fear that 
the policy would prove incompatible with a victory 
over Germany. 

Actually, the logic of the president’s formula implied 
that his commitment to victory was at least as strong 
as the existing system of government in Germany, and, 
in fact, the system did not break down until Germany 
was decisively defeated. Perhaps Balfour foresaw this, 
or perhaps he merely felt that he must go along with 
the president and House. In either case, however, it 
does not seem likely that he felt he was approving a 
policy of peace without victory. 

The draft statement was soon rendered “somewhat 
obsolete.” Near the end of his visit to Washington, 
Balfour and Wilson discussed a public message for 
Russia, which the president intended to issue in the 
near future.°° This proclamation is worth examining, 
for it clearly reveals the transformation of Wilson’s 
position which had taken place since his peace moves 
of the previous winter. | 

The message set out to correct any confusion about 
war aims, and suggested that, since the war had now 
begun to go against Germany, she was trying to escape 
ultimate defeat by misleading propaganda. The presi- 
dent reiterated that America did not seek material 
profit or aggrandizement, but was fighting for the lib- 
eration of people everywhere from the aggressions of 
autocratic force. He developed the theme that the 
ruling classes in Germany were lately professing a 
similar liberality, but only to preserve the power they 
had set up in Germany and the selfish advantages which 
they had wrongly gained all the way from Berlin to 
Baghdad and beyond. The president asserted : 


Of course, the Imperial German Government and those 
whom it is using for their own undoing are seeking to 
obtain pledges that the war will end in the restoration of 
the status quo ante. It was the status quo ante out of 
which this iniquitous war issued forth, the power of the 
Imperial German Government and its widespread domina- 
tion and influence outside of that Empire. That status 
must be altered in such fashion as to prevent any such 
hideous thing from ever happening again. 


He went on to warn against considering remedies 
“merely because they have a pleasing and sonorous 
sound,” and argued that “effective readjustments” 


the President’s formula, a fear was expressed in the Foreign 
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would have to be made. These would be guided by 


the following principles: 


No people must be forced under sovereignty under which it 
does not wish to live. No territory must change hands 
except for the purpose of securing those who inhabit it a 
fair chance of life and liberty. No indemnities must be 
insisted on except those that constitute payment for mani- 
fest wrongs done. No readjustments of power must be 
made except such as will tend to secure the future peace 
of the world and the future welfare and happiness of its 
peoples. 


The president concluded with an appeal for practical 
cooperation and sacrifices. “...If we stand to- 
gether,” he declared, “victory is certain and the liberty 
which victory will secure.” The president added: “We 
can afford then to be generous, but we cannot afford 
then or now to be weak or omit any single guarantee 
of justice and security.” * 

Not surprisingly, Balfour told Wilson that the proc- 
lamation was admirable. He had doubts only about 
the line: “No people must be forced under a sover- 
eignty under which it does not wish to live,’ and on 
that point, the president provided some personal re- 
assurance. A month later, Balfour recalled Wilson’s 
explanation, in essence, as follows: 


He was pleading the cause of nationalities, such, for in- 
stance, as Poland; and nationality involved, in his view, 
the idea of a political organisation and a national self- 
consciousness which had manifested themselves histori- 
cally.... We agreed that no single phrase could be 
found which was beyond cavil; cases of doubt and diff- 
culty abounded; all that could be accomplished in such a 
manifesto as he had drafted was to indicate the general 
trend of the policy which he desired to pursue.®? 


This was particularly reassuring in relation to the cap- 
tured Turkish provinces and German colonies. 

The proclamation as a whole clearly supported Bal- 
four’s view that the president was now intent on a 
peace with victory. The president had, in fact, somer- 
saulted into essentially the same position which the 
British had occupied when they defended themselves 
against Wilson’s own efforts to end the war. Balfour 
himself had taken a very similar line against Wilson 
in the past. Indeed, his favorable reaction to the presi- 
dent’s message must have been spiced with some sense 
of irony. 


3. USING THE NEW ADVOCATE OF VICTORY 


The recent champion of a negotiated peace had be- 
come its most effective opponent, and in subsequent 
public statements he elaborated his newly adopted 
themes. On 14 July, Flag Day in the United States, 
the president spoke at considerable length about the 
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dangers of negotiating peace with the German govern- 
ment while it held its present advantages. He warned 
of a plan to “throw a broad belt of German military 
and political power across the center of Europe and 
beyond the Mediterranean into the heart of Asia.” The 
greater part of the plan, he observed, had already been 
executed. The net had been spread from Hamburg 
to the Persian Gulf, and the enemy had other valuable 
pawns as well. Its armies pressed close upon Russia, 
had overrun Poland, occupied valuable territory in 
France, and held almost all of Belgium. It was from 
this position that the German government, without dis- 
closing its terms, promoted talk of peace. Berlin 
wanted to negotiate a settlement before it had to re- 
treat. The president went on to suggest that, if Ger- 
many’s military masters were forced back, their power 
at home and abroad would fall to pieces. A government 
accountable to the people would be set up in Germany, 
and the world could unite for peace. On the other 
hand, if they secured peace while they still held their 
immense advantages, they would have gained by force 
what they had promised to obtain. “Their prestige 
will be secure,” he explained, “and with their prestige 
their political power.” They would be safe, the world 
would be undone, and “America would fall within the 
menace.” The United States and the rest of the world 
would have to remain armed, ready for the German 
government’s next aggressive step. 

Wilson then tried to discredit the liberals, the so- 
cialists, the leaders of labor, and the thinkers who were 
promoting an early peace. Indeed, he portrayed the 
talk of peace as a sinister intrigue which was being 
carried out by agents, dupes, and friends of the Im- 
perial German government. America, he declared, had 
chosen to help set the world free, and woe be to those 
who stood in the way.*® 

The tenor of this address contrasted sharply with 
the “Peace without Victory” speech. Not surprisingly, 
it caused the small group of British radicals, who advo- 
cated a negotiated settlement, “no little anxiety.” * 
However, to the British government the president’s 
transformation from peace without victory to advocat- 
ing peace through victory was not only welcome but 
also very timely. 

During the summer of 1917, the British government 
faced a mounting problem of war weariness. In Russia, 
the problem had grown to alarming proportions. In 
Western Europe, though it was not nearly as bad, the 
problem caused serious apprehension. Following the 
Nivelle offensive, part of the French army had mu- 
tinied and there were gloomy reports about the French 
home front. There were also some doubts about Italy’s 
capacity to stay in the war.® Britain was the least 
war weary of the Allies, but the government was grow- 
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ing increasingly concerned about the morale at home 
and the dangers of pacifist propaganda.** The German 
submarine campaign continued at a frightening pace, 
and, since it directly affected vital commodities like 
coal for France and Italy and food for Britain, it prom- 
ised to have an adverse effect on the war spirit. More 
generally, the war had been going on for almost three 
years and now that Russia was crumbling, the Allies 
faced a bitter prospect of prolonged sacrifice. 

The war weariness found expression in the move- 
ment for a revision of the Allies’ war aims. The chief 
source of this pressure was, of course, Russia. The 
revolution’s leaders adopted the formula of peace “with- 
out annexations or indemnities on the basis of the self- 
determination of peoples.” They also supported the 
project of holding an international socialist conference 
at Stockholm, and pressed the Allies to revise their war 
aims at an official conference. 

The British agreed in principle to an Allied confer- 
ence to reconsider war aims.®** They could not risk 
giving Russian “pacifists” the pretext for arguing that 
the Allies were prolonging the war for imperialistic 
aims. Revising the war aims also had the attraction 
of improving the chances of a separate peace with Ger- 
many’s Allies. Moreover, the war was not going well 
and it appeared increasingly unlikely that the Allies 
would be able to attain the full terms of their note of 
January to President Wilson.® 

Yet, the British government wanted to postpone an 
Allied discussion of war aims as long as possible. Re- 
vising war aims in an alliance was a very hazardous 
undertaking. It was likely to damage the unity of the 
alliance and weaken the war effort.7° Moderating war 
aims might improve the moral case for the war, but it 
removed some of the material motives. After giving 
up important war aims, an ally might be less willing 
to fight, or even want to make a separate peace. More- 
over, haggling over revising war aims might produce 
nothing more than bad feeling in the Entente. Each 
government was likely to insist that its allies make 
most of the concessions. Another danger, which was 
likely to worry the more imperial minded members of 
the British government in particular, was that Britain 
would be pressed to give up her conquests of the Ger- 
man colonies so that the Allies could secure their main 
interests.7+ 
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The British government remained opposed to peace 
with Germany at that stage of the war, though the 
prospects of victory looked increasingly bad. Not sur- 
prisingly there were some grave doubts about this atti- 
tude. Lord Robert Cecil, in particular, was very wor- 
ried and wanted to aim at peace in the autumn. He 
was tempted to consider putting up with the status quo 
ante in Europe and essentially the war map outside the 
continent. At the same time, however, he felt that 
Britain was “bound” to her Allies, and his list of their 
minimum demands was, in fact, not consistent with the 
status quo ante bellum in Europe. Cecil also recog- 
nized that the Entente would at least have to win a 
considerable military or diplomatic success before Ger- 
many could possibly be induced to accept peace on any- 
thing resembling the lines he described.”* The crux 
of the matter was that the closer the Allies seemed to 
defeat, the less likely the German government was to 
compromise with the British. Even if Cecil could 
have secured the War Cabinet’s acceptance of his mini- 
mum position, the Germans would have considered it 
far too much to sacrifice. In a letter to the British 
ambassador in Stockholm, Hardinge commented: 
“According to our information Germany is not pre- 
pared to discuss any terms of peace except on the basis 
of the present military map and repudiates any media- 
tion that would not allow her the fruits of victory.” "° 
In any case, the British government would not consent 
to peace negotiations until the Germans stated their 
terms, particularly with reference to restoring Belgium 
and the occupied territory in France. 

Cecil’s great fear was that Russia, France, and Italy 
could not be relied upon to continue the war beyond 
1917. His main point was that, if the peace was to 
be unsatisfactory, Britain had better try to negotiate 
at the least unfavorable moment. His anxious sugges- 
tions precipitated enquiries by the Foreign Office at the 
end of July about war weariness in France and Italy, 
but, as Hardinge observed, the idea of early negotia- 
tions did not find “any general favour. .. .” "4 

One dilemma posed by Cecil’s suggestion was that 
any sign of weakening by Britain would only incline 
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the Allies to make the separate peace which the British 
feared. Moreover, even if Britain’s Allies agreed to 
make a general rather than a separate peace, it would 
be likely to be negotiated on the basis of the status quo 
ante which was not acceptable to the British govern- 
ment, despite Cecil’s panic and Russia’s frightening de- 
terioration. On 31 July, Hankey wrote in his diary: 


Lunched with Lloyd George, Carson and Milner. All 
rather upset by the bad Russian news ... I tried to test 
whether there was any inclination towards peace, by in- 
quiring whether in the last resort they would be willing 
to hand back the German colonies in exchange for a 
German evacuation of Belgium. Not much response. In 
fact the talk was still of a war à outrance, and getting 
President Wilson to come over and swear to support 
Usi” 


In a War Cabinet meeting on 2 August, Balfour warned 
against disclosing British views of the difficulties ahead 
to the Allies lest they conclude that the status quo ante 
was the best they could attain and press Britain to 
make peace on that basis.”® 

As far as the question of peace was concerned, the 
British government faced a complicated task. They 
had to oppose the idea of peace negotiations with Ger- 
many without appearing to prolong the war for im- 
perialistic reasons. It was difficult to avoid making 
references to war aims, but they had to be wary of 
stating war aims which provoked dissent in Russia. At 
the same time, they had to avoid showing weakness or 
lack of support for their western Allies or for the Do- 
minions. Moreover, if any peace move was made from 
an influential quarter, there would be pressure to reply 
and the Allies would want to be consulted. This might 
bring about the discussions of war aims which the 
British government wanted to prevent. 

In this situation the president proved useful. One 
simple and obvious tactic was to identify British aims 
with Wilson’s. For instance, in Lloyd George’s well- 
known speech at Glasgow on 29 June, the prime min- 
ister began his remarks about war aims with the fol- 
lowing passage: 


In my judgment this war will come to an end when 
the Allied Powers have reached the aims which they set 
out to attain when they accepted the challenge thrown 
down by Germany to civilization. These aims were set 
out recently by President Wilson with his unrivaled gift 
of succinct and trenchant speech. As soon as these ob- 
jectives are reached and guaranteed this war ought to come 
to an end, but if it comes to an end a single hour before, 
it will be the greatest disaster that has ever befallen man- 
kind.7? 


The president could readily be used in this way be- 
cause the British statements on peace and war aims 
were, in fact, substantially in harmony with Wilson’s 
recent pronouncements. Indeed, Lloyd George’s Glas- 
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gow speech as a whole was remarkably consistent with 
the president’s speeches. When he referred to par- 
ticular war aims, the prime minister went as far as he 
could towards a non-annexationist position without ac- 
tually renouncing the imperial desiderata. Mesopo- 
tamia would be left to the peace conference, but it 
would never be restored to Turkish tyranny. The 
question of the German colonies would also be settled 
at the peace conference, and the choice of the “future 
trustees” would take into account the sentiments and 
interests of the people themselves. Lloyd George even 
came close to Wilson’s theme of war against the German 
government and peace to the German people. He sug- 
gested that the British would be less suspicious about 
entering negotiations with a free government in Ger- 
many than about dealing with a government which was 
dominated by Prussian militarism. 

By far the most interesting use of Wilson to oppose 
peace negotiations followed the pope’s peace move in 
August, 1917. Benedictus XV urged the belligerent 
governments to agree on the following points: (1) the 
simultaneous and reciprocal decrease of armaments; 
(2) the institution of international arbitration; (3) the 
true freedom and community of the seas; (4) recipro- 
cal condonation of damages, allowing for certain excep- 
tions in special cases; (5) the evacuation of Belgium 
and France and the restitution of the German colonies ; 
(6) the examination of territorial questions between 
Italy and Austria, Germany and France in a concilia- 
tory spirit, taking account of the population as far as is 
just and possible; (7) a similar examination of the 
questions of Armenia, the Balkans, and Poland. In 
presenting these bases for peace negotiations, the pope’s 
note expressed the hope that they would be accepted 
and that there would thus be “an early termination of 
the terrible struggle which has more and more the 
appearance of a useless massacre.” 78 

The note was dated 1 August, 1917, but the British 
War Cabinet did not learn of it until 10 August. The 
matter was discussed on the tenth and the fifteenth, but 
no decisions were reached on a reply pending further 
investigation and consultation with the Allies.” 

The first reports from America were encouraging. 
In a telegram received on 16 August, Spring Rice re- 
ported: “I gather President is considerably put out by 
proposals coming at time when United States Govern- 
ment are doing their utmost to kindle a warlike spirit 
throughout States and to combat pacifists.” The am- 
bassador also commented that with the exception of the 
Hearst newspapers, the general tone of the press was 
hostile to the pope’s proposals. “Special stress,” he 
observed, “is laid on fact that American aims have 
been repeatedly and clearly defined by President and 
that there can be no peace that will leave Germany 
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free to begin again.” ®° But he added that a carefully 
considered and courteous reply was advocated. 

The Foreign Office had also received an indication 
of President Wilson’s attitude. At Balfour’s request, 
Sir William Wiseman, who was in London at the time, 
had cabled House that the pope’s note would raise 
many difficult questions and asked for the president’s 
views about what reply, if any, should be made.’ Wil- 
son’s response was transmitted by House in a telegram 
which Balfour promptly conveyed to the War Cabinet 
on 20 August. The minutes recorded Balfour’s report 
of this cable as follows: 


Information has been received from a private but re- 
liable source to the effect that President Wilson is doubtful 
if he will reply at all, but that if he does, his answer will 
probably take the form of an appreciation of the humani- 
tarian consideration which had animated the Pope’s reply, 
but will point out the following objections :— 

(1.) That there is no ground for the belief that the Pope’s 
proposals would meet the views of any belligerent, 
and for this reason they did not form a good basis 
for negotiation. 

(2.) That they practically advocate the status quo before 
the war. 

(3.) That the entire disregard of International Law by 
the enemy makes it impossible to rely on any under- 
takings that he might give, and that Germany is 
morally bankrupt. President Wilson, however, was 
understood to hold the view that the door to nego- 
tiation should not be entirely closed.®? 


The last sentence quoted is misleading. House’s tele- 
gram shows that it was merely his personal opinion 
that the door should not be shut abruptly. In fact, the 
president took a much harder line than his adviser.®? 

Balfour pointed out to the War Cabinet that on 16 
August the Foreign Office had politely acknowledged 
receipt of the pope’s note. The discussion which fol- 
lowed focused mainly upon “the question of whether 
the Allies ought to reply to the Pope’s proposals by a 
re-statement of their war aims.” The War Cabinet 
agreed that “this was not desirable.” It was believed 
that “the reply of the Allies [in January] to President 
Wilson’s Peace Note . . . had produced good results 
in inclining the President of the United States to make 
common cause with the Allies.’ On the other hand, 
it was felt that “its effect in other neutral countries 
had not been favourable.” Moreover, “in the enemy 
countries its effect had been to enable the Governments 
to stimulate their peoples to still greater efforts by the 
implication that unless they continued the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion they would suffer irretrievable loss.” 
The War Cabinet recognized that it would be very 
difficult for a conference of the Allies to state their “war 


80 F.O. 371/3083/156310/160966. 

81 Telegram from Wiseman to House, 10 Aug., 1917, Wise- 
man Papers. 

82 CAB 23/3/220/1. 

83 Telegram from House to Drummond for Balfour, re- 
ceived 20 Aug., 1917, Balfour Papers, Add. MSS. 49687. See 
also House Diary, 18 Aug., 1917. 
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aims in a less drastic manner.” They also agreed gen- 
erally that “it was undesirable to revive the idea of a 
Conference for the revision of treaties, for which the 
Russian Government had been pressing a month ago, 
but which had now fallen somewhat in the back- 
ground.” 84 

The point was also made that the Allies’ reply to 
President Wilson had been used as anti-war propa- 
ganda in Britain and elsewhere to prove that their war 
aims were “imperialistic and grasping.” Without re- 
pudiating them, it seemed wise to allow their “de- 
siderata as expressed in January .. . to fall into the 
background.” Ironically, it was thought that Wilson, 
who had provoked the January statement, might now 
be used to hide it from view. The minutes continue: 


It was suggested that this might be achieved by en- 
couraging President Wilson, who stands somewhat aloof 
from the general cause of the Allies, to send a reply stating 
the ideal and moral objects for which the Allies are fight- 
ing. It would then be in our power, if convenient, to ex- 
press our concurrence in this reply. 


This proposal was, however, supplanted by another 
consideration. It did not seem necessary for the Allies 
to answer the pope promptly. The Allies had already 
stated their war aims, but the Central Powers had 
merely expressed a willingness to present their terms at 
a peace conference. In this situation, the Allies could 
merely indicate that they would await the reply of the 
Central Powers. The War Cabinet preferred this 
option, so the possibility of using Wilson was held in 
reserve.’ 

A telegram to the Vatican was duly drafted and sent 
to Rome on 21 August. The British representative at 
the Vatican was instructed to convey the opinion that 
no progress was likely until the Central Powers “have 
officially announced the objects for which they are 
carrying on the war, the measure of restoration and 
reparation which they are prepared to concede, and 
the methods by which the world may be effectively 
guaranteed against any repetition of the horrors from 
which it is now suffering.” The cable continued: 
“Even as regards Belgium, where they have owned 
themselves in the wrong, we have no clear intimation 
of their intention either to restore its complete inde- 
pendence or to repair the injuries which they have in- 
flicted upon it.” The telegram also pointed out that 
Austria and Germany had not issued any statements 
corresponding to the Allies’ reply to Wilson’s peace 
note and added that it seemed useless to attempt to 
bring the belligerents into agreement until they knew 
clearly the points of difference.** 


84 It had originally been agreed to hold the conference in 
Aug., but this had been put off until Sept. CAB 23/3/187/19. 
The conference, in fact, never took place. 

85 War Cabinet minutes, 20 Aug., 1917, CAB 23/3/220/1. 
See also War Cabinet minutes, 21 Aug., 1917, CAB 23/3/ 
221/8. 

86 F.O. 371/3083/156310/164623. 
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The War Cabinets motives behind this telegram 
were mixed. It was observed that, if the Central Pow- 
ers formulated terms which included “the evacuation 
of Belgium, it would show a marked advance on the 
part of the Central Powers toward a settlement.” Un- 
doubtedly, a clarification of the German position was 
being sought, but this did not mean that the British 
would be willing to negotiate on the basis of the evacu- 
ation of Belgium alone. Some ministers felt that in 
view of the dangerous condition of their allies, it might 
be prudent to try to commit Germany at least to the 
evacuation of Belgium.87 On the other hand, the Brit- 
ish government was also resorting to a tactic which 
was calculated to discredit the German government. 
The War Cabinet minutes state that, if the Central 
Powers showed no intention of leaving Belgium, “it 
would prove that no basis whatsoever for discussion 
existed.” Moreover, if the Central Powers again re- 
fused to state their terms except at a conference, the 
Allies “should reply that we could not enter a Con- 
ference unless there was a reasonable basis for nego- 
tiation.” 8 All of these tactics were designed to side- 
step the pope’s move. The British felt that the terms 
in the papal note favored the interests of the Central 
Powers, and they wanted to avoid getting involved in 
any correspondence or discussions on the unfavorable 
basis proposed by the Vatican. 

A copy of the British government’s telegram to the 
Vatican was sent to Ambassador Page for transmission 
to Washington. Balfour also cabled House about it. 
He stated that he was “in fullest sympathy with the 
President’s line of thought” as expressed in House’s 
recent telegram and he hoped that his message to the 
Vatican would receive the president’s approval. Bal- 
four added that he greatly dreaded the idea of any 
joint endeavor of composing an elaborate document. 
‘Drafting difficulties alone,” he observed, “seem to 
render the task impossible.” 3° 

A difficulty of another kind soon arose in connection 
with the British telegram to the Vatican, whose secre- 
tary of state seized on the particular reference to Bel- 
gium and asked Germany for an official declaration on 
the question. He also asked the British representative 
at the Vatican, Count de Salis, for his opinion of this 
move. The latter “felt anxious” to avoid appearing to 
encourage discussion with Germany, but he replied that 
a German declaration seemed desirable, as the point 
was especially important for Britain, though it was only 


87 Lord Milner clearly expressed his fear of “accidents” 
which might befall the Allies despite their “preponderance of 
power.” See Milner to Sir John Willison, 17 Aug., 1917, 
Milner Papers 144. 

88 CAB 23/3/220/1. 

89 Telegram to Colonel House, 21 Aug., 1917, Balfour Pa- 
pers, Add. MSS. 49687. Published in Seymour, 1928: 3: pp. 
155-156. The published version is dated the twenty-second 
and there are some other minor differences between the two 
texts. 
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one of many issues. When the Foreign Office learned 
of this development on 25 August, they were appre- 
hensive. They feared that Count de Salis was run- 
ning the risk of committing Britain to a “piecemeal 
method of negotiation.’ As Harold Nicolson ex- 
plained, a German assurance about Belgium would 
give the Germans a right to demand a similar assurance 
about the Colonies, and from there the exchange 
might lead to a “dislocation of ‘la victoire intégrale.’ ” °° 
Count de Salis was accordingly warned that it was un- 
desirable to intervene in negotiations between the Vati- 
can and Germany and that he should decline to give 
his opinion on them.* 

Meanwhile, a telegram from Colonel House arrived 
late on the twenty-fifth with news of another develop- 
ment. Without being urged by the British government, 
the president was going ahead with his own reply. 
Colonel House’s telegram to Balfour read as follows: 


The President has composed an answer to the Pope’s 
peace overture, and will probably send it within a few 
days. 

It will serve, I think, to unite Russia and add to the 
confusion in Germany. 

If the Allied Governments could accept it as their an- 
swer to the Pope, it would, in my opinion, strengthen their 
cause throughout the world. If the United States are to 
put forth their maximum effort, there must be a united 
people, and the President has struck the note necessary to 
make this possible.?? 


Balfour had gone on holiday and Lord Robert Cecil 
acted for him. In a minute on House’s cable, Cecil 
commented: “It is very desirable we should see pro- 
posed answer before it is sent if possible. We cannot 
buy even the President’s pig in a poke.” 

Since the president had entered the war, he had 
gone to great lengths to maintain a free hand in his 
relations with the Entente. He insisted that the United 
States was an “associate,” not an ally, and he was 
demonstrably reluctant to send any American repre- 
sentatives to Allied conferences and councils—even 
when the Allied council had been proposed by the 
United States. The British were well aware that the 
president’s independent stance was particularly in- 
tended to preserve a free hand as far as peace terms 
were concerned. As was mentioned above, Wilson had 
made his attitude very clear to Balfour personally. 
Moreover, Spring Rice and Wiseman reiterated the 


90 See the minutes and telegrams in F.O. 371/3083/156310/ 
166198. For a summary of the episode, see also F.O. 3084/ 
156310/239583. Harold Nicolson was quite junior in the F.O., 
but he achieved a prominent voice on the subject of the pope’s 
peace move. He was technically a third secretary in the Dip- 
lomatic Corps, who had been “temporarily employed” in the 
F.O. since Oct., 1914. 

91 Telegram to Count de Salis, 26 Aug., 1917, F.O. 371/ 
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Papers, Add. MSS. 49687. Published in Seymour, 1928: 3: 
pp. 166-167. 
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point.°? The British realized that the president’s aloof 
position could be a distinct asset to the Allies when 
it came to defending themselves against peace negotia- 
tions, but this could only be true as long as the presi- 
dent spoke only in generalities and avoided stating 
controversial peace terms. -A departure from this 
policy could make the president’s independent stance 
very embarrassing. Wilson had generally avoided 
trouble in the past few months, but Cecil could not be 
- sure that his discretion would continue. The president 
might blunder. As a neutral, he had made what seemed 
to the British very much like gaffes. Some of his re- 
marks had become notorious in London. After the 
sinking of the Lusitania, Wilson had said: “There is 
such a thing as a man being too proud to fight.” In 
his major speech before the League to Enforce Peace, 
the president had declared: “With its [the war’s| 
causes and its objects we are not concerned.” From 
the text of his peace note of December, 1916, the Brit- 
ish remembered the words: “The objects . . . on both 
sides ... are virtually the same... .” Since entering 
the war, the president had made at least one slip in 
the direction of excessive altruism. On 12 May, he 
had said: “We have gone in with no special grievance 
of our own.” Critics had argued that, if there was 
no grievance, there was no need for entering the war. 

A more dangerous possibility was that Wilson might 
change course. The president’s commitment to victory 
and his opposition to peace negotiations at that time 
were well established, but it was also realized that he 
disapproved of some of the Allies’ war aims. At some 
stage he was likely to press moderation upon them. 
Indeed, there was a widespread feeling that America 
as well as Russia was a force for revision of the Allies’ 
terms. During July and August the Foreign Office 
had received several dispatches from Spring Rice 
which warned of this danger.*® Moreover, on 21 Au- 
gust, Lord Robert Cecil had circulated a memorandum 
on Anglo-American relations by Sir William Wise- 
man in which the latter predicted: “Public opinion will 
soon force the President to make some more definite 
statements regarding the concrete aims of the war, and 
the Allied Governments must be prepared for this.” °° 

There were several territorial questions on which the 
president might be embarrassing: Dalmatia, the division 
of the Turkish Empire, or perhaps the German colonies. 


93 Spring Rice to Balfour, 20 July, 1917, Balfour Papers, 
Add. MSS. 49740; telegram from Spring Rice, 21 July, 1917, 
F.O. 371/3115/29503/144189; Wiseman to Drummond, 7 Aug., 
1917, Lloyd George Papers, F/60/2/29. 
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comment and its subsequent clarification, see F.O. 371/3120/ 
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95 Telegram dated 14 July, 1917, F.O. 371/3120/139607/139607 ; 
telegram received 31 July, 1917, F.O. 371/3111/27635/150233 ; 
Spring Rice to Balfour, dated 25 July, 1917, and received 13 
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Some non-territorial questions could also be referred 
to in an unfavorable way. Freedom of the seas was 
always a sensitive topic. Another controversial issue 
was postwar economic policy. The latter, in particu- 
lar, was receiving an increasing amount of attention by 
the British government during the spring and summer 
of 1917. As Britain’s military prospects looked in- 
creasingly bleak, the idea of discriminating against 
Germany’s postwar trade, or at least threatening to 
discriminate, became increasingly attractive. If Ger- 
many could not be defeated and the danger of German 
expansion were to continue, it was felt that protectionist 
economic measures would be necessary in order to frus- 
trate the enemy’s economic recovery and to develop the 
Allies’ relative strength. Another consideration was 
that “most-favored-nation” treatment might be bar- 
gained for territory which was held by the enemy. 
This could be an attractive alternative to restoring the 
German colonies. The British detected alarm in Ger- 
many at the idea of a post bellum trade war.” More- 
over, America’s entry into the war added tremendous 
potential for making effective economic threats. A 
major obstacle, however, would be to gain American 
consent. This was clearly acknowledged in a memo- 
randum on trade war dated 27 June, which was dis- 
cussed in the War Cabinet on 20 July. It stated: 


If we are to possess, from the real possibility of a sub- 
sequent trade war, the maximum of bargaining power, it 
is of the greatest importance to secure the consent of the 
United States to such a possibility. We have every rea- 
son to be aware of the alarm and distaste at present felt 
in the United States and we can only hope to secure United 
States co-operation in this connection if it is made clear 
that such a trade war is only contemplated, as a necessary 
evil, in the event of inadequate peace terms which would 
leave Germany certain to remain aggressive, and which 
would therefore leave it all important to check her eco- 
nomic recovery; and, further, that it would be freely bar- 
gained away to secure terms which were calculated to dis- 
credit the present military party or to limit at least, and 
more directly, the opportunities at their disposal.%® 


A variant of the theme of post bellum trade war was 
discussed in the War Cabinet on 20 August, shortly 
after the problem of replying to the pope’s peace note 
was considered in detail. The French minister of com- 
merce, M. Clémentel, who was visiting Britain at the 
time, had outlined certain proposals to Lord Robert 
Cecil. Huis essential idea was to use the Allies’ pre- 
ponderant control of essential raw materials as a 
weapon in peace negotiations. He wanted to organize 
the Allies’ and America’s control of raw materials and 
then give the enemy an ultimatum: if they did not make 
peace with the Allies within a certain time, the raw 
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materials would be permanently withheld.”? Other 
schemes were also discussed. There were various 
doubts about the plan, but it was agreed that “the eco- 
nomic factor provided assets of great value to the 
Allies, and that peace would very likely in the end be 
a balance of and compromise between the territorial 
victories of the enemy and the economic advantages of 
the Allies, and that from this point of view it was de- 
sirable to investigate the matter fully.” +° 

Aside from these proposals of a post bellum trade 
war, Britain had other discriminatory policies in mind. 
At the Paris Conference back in June, 1916, the British 
government had agreed to the resolution in which the 
Allies expressed their determination not to grant most- 
favored-nation treatment to Germany for an unspeci- 
fied number of years after the war. They had also 
agreed to work out special arrangements among them- 
selves to reduce their dependence on enemy countries 
for essential supplies and to strengthen their economic 
position in relation to enemy countries. 

At the Imperial War Cabinet in the spring of 1917, 
the committee established to study the economic and 
non-territorial desiderata had reported that the Paris 
resolutions did not offer satisfactory guidance on peace 
terms. The attitude of some of the Allies and the 
entry of the United States into the war had introduced 
“doubtful and new elements” into the situation. But 
the committee had emphatically endorsed one principle 
underlying the Paris resolutions, namely, that the 
Allies should withhold most-favored-nation treatment 
from the enemy powers.’ 

This committee had also recommended that the terms 
of peace should not contain any condition which would 
prevent the British Empire from controlling its natural 
resources. Indeed, the Imperial War Cabinet had 
agreed to “the principle that each part of the Empire, 
having due regard to the interests of our Allies, will 
give specially favourable treatment and facilities to the 
produce and manufactures of other parts of the Em- 
pire.” 1°? In August, 1917, an Imperial Trade Policy 
Committee was set up to study the methods and ma- 
chinery by which to give effect to this resolution:*® 


99 Cecil mentioned that M. Clémentel further proposed that 
the economic weapon might be used as a means of keeping the 
peace after the war and “he rather relied on this aspect of the 
question to secure the adhesion of President Wilson to the 
scheme.” 
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This general movement in the direction of discrimi- 
natory policies, aimed particularly at the enemy coun- 
tries, was accompanied by many misgivings. Serious 
domestic as well as international opposition could be 
expected, and the government handled the question 
warily. Yet, at the very least, they did not want to 
commit themselves to any peace terms which seemed 
to renounce economic discrimination. As far as the 
president’s imminent reply to the pope was concerned, 
Cecil may have realized that it might be awkward if 
Wilson referred to economic questions. In any case, 
it would be prudent to examine what he was asked to 
approve. On 26 August, Drummond sent House the 
following message from Cecil: 


I am grateful for information contained in your telegram 
of 25 August. My view is that it would be very desirable 
for British and other allied governments to accept the 
President’s reply as their answer to the Pope. The ques- 
tion is however one of such importance that I shall have 
to consult the Cabinet and also our Allies. I assume the 
President’s reply follows the lines already sketched out but 
I should be very grateful if it were possible to send me 
a summary of it if the President sees no objection.’ 


This telegram was based on a draft by Drummond 
which Cecil modified. In a minute referring to his 
draft, Drummond commented: 


I suppose the matter will have to be brought up at the 
War Cabinet, but I feel sure that if the President has 
made up his mind to send in a reply within the next few 
days, nothing will stop him and it would be a mistake to 
try to dissuade him from doing so. He is however likely 
to be amenable as regards changes, if we wish for any.1% 


Wilson, in fact, gave the Allies no time to make sug- 
gestions. On 28 August, the Foreign Office received 
a telegram from Spring Rice notifying them that the 
president’s reply to the pope was already on its way 
to London for transmission through the Foreign Office 
to the Vatican.2°* Ambassador Page delivered the 
document on 29 August.*°” 

The president’s reply began with polite praise of the 
pope’s motives and then proceeded to argue that the 
pope’s proposals would not lead to a stable peace. He 
stated that in substance the pope had advocated a re- 
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turn to the status quo ante bellum. In addition, the 
pope had called for such terms as disarmament, a con- 
cert of nations based on the principle of arbitration, 
and freedom of the seas. Wilson argued that the status 
quo ante would not be a satisfactory basis for this 
part of the Vatican’s program. The object of the war 
was to remove the menace and power of a vast mili- 
tary establishment controlled by an irresponsible gov- 
ernment. Peace on the basis of the pope’s plan would 
enable that government to recuperate and renew its 
policy. This would make it necessary to create a per- 
manent combination of nations against the German 
people, who are that government’s instruments, and 
would mean abandoning the new Russia to intrigue and 
counterrevolution. 

Wilson also declared that responsible statesmen must 
now see “that no peace can rest securely upon political 
or economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations 
and cripple or embarrass others, upon vindictive ac- 
tion... or any kind of revenge.” He stressed that 
America wanted no reprisal upon the German people, 
who had suffered all things in this war which they did 
not choose. Americans, in his view, believed that peace 
should rest on the rights of peoples, great or small, “to 
freedom and security and self-government and to a 
participation upon fair terms in the economic oppor- 
tunities of the world, the German people of course 
included if they will accept equality and not seek 
domination.” 

The president went on to renounce selfish or vin- 
dictive war aims. He reiterated once again that Amer- 
ica sought no material gain, and he added: “Punitive 
damages, the dismemberment of empires, the establish- 
ment of selfish and exclusive economic leagues, we 
deem inexpedient and in the end worse than futile... .” 
In conclusion, Wilson declared that the United States 
could not take the word of the present rulers of Ger- 
many as a guarantee of anything that was to endure 
unless clearly supported by the will of the German 
people. America must await new evidence of the pur- 
poses of the great peoples of the Central Powers. 

Cecil gave the president’s message a very polite re- 
ception. In a telegram to Spring Rice on the twenty- 
ninth, he recorded his remarks to Ambassador Page 
upon receiving the note: 


I read it and, speaking for myself, expressed the warmest 
approbation of it. I said that I thought that the unfavour- 
able reference to economic leagues might cause a certain 
amount of comment in this country, but as far as I am 
concerned I had no objection to it. I hoped that the de- 
livery of the note [to the Vatican] might be of service to 
the Allied cause.1°° 
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On the following day, the War Cabinet discussed the 
president’s note. They agreed that it “contained pas- 
sages to which they could not give unqualified assent, 
and for this reason it was impossible to express official 
agreement on it.” Cecil was authorized to inform the 
Allies that in view of the president’s reply and the 
British government’s earlier message to the Vatican, 
“no further reply should be sent until the answer of the 
Central Powers was received... .?” 1° A telegram 
was promptly sent to Paris, Rome, Petrograd, Havre, 
and Tokyo, and its text was repeated to Washington 
for the information of the United States government. 
Spring Rice reported, in a cable received on 1 Septem- 
ber, that Lansing “showed [the] greatest satisfaction 
at His Majesty’s Government’s suggestion to the Allies 
and said he felt sure that [the] President would be 
much gratified.” 11? 

This was followed by a message from House (con- 
veyed by Spring Rice) which suggested that the presi- 
dent was, in fact, anxious for the Allies to avoid further 
replies of their own. It expressed the hope that the 
Allies would use Wilson’s reply to the pope “at least 
as a means of showing a united front.” The message 
was also reassuring about Wilson’s references to peace 
terms. “Do not attach too much importance,” it 
stated, “to expressions relating to terms of peace which 
are subject to modification from day to day and will 
be determined by the march of events.” The message 
continued: “The real importance of these expressions 
is their immediate effect on public opinion. This has 
been most satisfactory and President is meeting with 
almost universal support.” 83 Eric Drummond com- 
mented in a minute that the message “obviously comes 
direct from the President himself,’ and that it required 
a reply. 

Meanwhile the French came forward with a proposal 
for a communiqué in response to the pope’s peace move. 
The British Foreign Office disapproved of the sugges- 
tion. In addition to criticizing some inaccuracies in 
the French draft, the British gave the following reasons: 


It is of very great importance that all the Allies should 
unite in endorsing President Wilson’s attitude as far as 
we can. Not only should such an attitude be exceedingly 
pleasing to the Americans but it avoids probable divergen- 
cies of opinion among the other Allies. The Russians for 
instance want to underline the omission from the Pope’s 
Note of all reference to the Russian occupied territories. 
The Italians will insist on some reference to their national 
claims and aspirations. If we once start on that road we 
shall emphasize one or more aspects of those war aims 


altogether, and I think the furthest we could go would be to 
undertake not to make any specific treaties or conventions di- 
rected against Germany.” F.O. 800/214. 
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49740. 
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unduly or each Ally will issue its own reply which will 
give an impression of disunion. On the whole therefore 
it seems better either to issue no communique or else a 
bare statement that in view of President Wilson’s note 
the Allied Governments do not think it necessary to make 
any further reply to the Papal message. There are phrases 
in the President’s note about economic policy and the im- 
possibility of treating with the present German Govern- 
ment etc. which makes it difficult to go further than this.14 


This telegram to Paris was repeated to Washington for 
the ambassador’s “personal information only.” Spring 
Rice replied that it seemed “absolutely in accordance” 
with the views which House had expressed to him. 
Drummond and Cecil were encouraged by this remark 
and promptly instructed Spring Rice to inform House 
of the substance of the telegram to Paris. Prudently, 
however, the ambassador was also told to omit the 
reference to phrases in the president’s note which re- 
ferred to economic policy and the impossibility of 
treating with the German government.’ 

There were undoubtedly various opinions as to why 
the president’s comments on the German government 
were objectionable. As we have seen, Cecil feared that 
peace negotiations must come soon. Evidently he was 
anxious to avoid ruling out peace talks with the Ger- 
man government. Lord Milner shared this view. It 
must be noted that his willingness to consider enemy 
peace terms had important qualifications. Britain’s 
Allies would have to be consulted. Moreover, in the 
autumn of 1917, he was very wary of conceding terri- 
tory to Germany at Russia’s expense.**® Nevertheless, 
he clearly wanted enemy overtures to be investigated. 
This desire was expressed in an extraordinary message 
to Colonel House during November. His highly con- 
fidential remarks were conveyed by William H. Buck- 
ler, who worked at the United States Embassy in Lon- 
don. Milner complained of the British fear of a “peace 
trap” and urged the American government not to imi- 
tate Britain’s “timidity” in handling enemy peace feel- 
ers. According to Buckler, Milner asked: “How are 
we to know what our enemies will offer, unless we 
keep our ears open?” 17 | 

In addition, Milner had other grounds for objecting 
to Wilson’s attitude toward the German government. 
Buckler reported that Milner wished “the President 
had not insisted so strongly upon what amounted to 
a revolution in Germany. ...” The tactful reason 
given was that a revolution was “almost impossible to 
bring about during war.” “8 Milner probably dis- 


114 Telegram to Lord Bertie, 1 Sept., 1917, F.O. 371/3083/ 
156310/170713. 

115 Telegram from Spring Rice, received 2 Sept., 1917, Bal- 
four Papers, Add. MSS. 49740; telegram to Spring Rice, 3 
Sept., 1917, Balfour Papers, Add. MSS. 49740. 

116 War Cabinet minutes, 24 Sept., 1917, CAB 23/16/238(a) ; 
War Cabinet minutes, 27 Sept., 1917, CAB 23/16/239(a). 

117 Buckler’s notes of his conversation with Milner, dated 3 
Nov., 1917, enclosed in House’s letter to Wilson, 9 Nov., 1917, 
Wilson Papers, Series 2. 

118 [bid, 
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approved of the president’s attempt to encourage revo- 
lution in Germany because he feared that such efforts 
might destroy Europe’s social and political structure.1’® 
Perhaps he also disliked the president’s attacks on the 
German government because he thought that they 
would only promote Germany’s internal unity against 
foreign interference.1?° 

Balfour, too, was wary of appearing to impose a 
form of government on Germany. On the other hand, 
the foreign secretary had said in July that it was hard 
to see how a stable peace could be negotiated with an 
unreformed Germany." Lloyd George’s view was 
subject to rapid change and can only be inferred. In 
sharp contrast to Cecil’s attitude, he had said on 21 
July: “It is with a Germany dominated by an autoc- 
racy that we can not make any terms of peace.” ** 
This was a harder, more Wilsonian line on the issue 
than was usual among British leaders. It expressed 
a passing mood which may have softened by the end 
of August, as the Russian situation deteriorated. Fur- 
thermore, intransigent public references to the impos- 
sibility of peace negotiations were growing impolitic in 
the face of increasing war weariness. 

The president’s comments on the German govern- 
ment were not nearly as important as his references 
to economic policy. Wilson’s condemnation of dis- 
criminatory economic restrictions and “exclusive eco- 
nomic leagues” was undoubtedly the main stumbling 
block to an explicit British endorsement of the presi- 
dent’s reply to the pope. His remarks had also raised 
the danger of public controversy on the subject. Lord 
Robert Cecil tried hard to avoid trouble by publicly 
denying that there was any difficulty. In a statement 
issued to the press on 31 August, he declared that there 
did not appear to him to be “anything inconsistent as 
between the President’s note and the economic policy 
of the Allies declared at the Paris Conference.” He 
argued that the Paris Conference resolutions were 
purely defensive measures, aimed at restoring the 
Allies’ economies after the war and protecting them- 
selves “against any aggressive and militarist commer- 
cial policy which might be pursued by our enemies 
after the war.” +78 


119 Milner had been growing increasingly worried about the 
future since the March Revolution in Russia. In Apr., 1917, 
one of the reasons he was glad that the United States had en- 
tered the war was that he thought “they may exercise a steady- 
ing influence to prevent the dissolution of all human society.” 
See Milner to Glazebrook, 21 Apr., 1917, Milner Papers 144. 

120 Lord Milner manifested this view at a Supreme War 
Council meeting in Feb., 1918. See CAB 28/3/44. 

121 Scott, 1921: p. 127. 

122 Tbid., pp. 118-119. 

123 Cecil also pointed out that restrictive economic policies 
could be valuable in a peace-keeping role. He suggested that 
“a league of nations, properly furnished with machinery to en- 
force the financial, commercial and economic isolation of any 
nation determined to force its will on the world by mere vio- 
lence would be a real safeguard for the peace of the world.” 
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Actually there was a grain of truth in Cecil’s con- 
tention that the president’s note was not inconsistent 
with the Paris Conference—or at any rate, with the 
idea of an economic alliance which excluded Germany. 
In the United States, the press learned “in an authori- 
tative quarter,” that the president’s note had been 
misconstrued on this point. It was suggested that 
Wilson’s remark about “exclusive economic leagues” 
should be read in connection with the statement which 
preceded it, namely, that to make peace upon the terms 
proposed by the pope would necessitate the creation of 
a permanent combination against the German people. 
The president meant, it was explained, that the Allies 
would be forced to combine commercially to prevent 
the resumption of German ascendency for military pur- 
poses. In short, Wilson had implied that unless the 
Allies achieved a victory, the United States would ap- 
prove of postwar economic discrimination against Ger- 
many.**4 

This clarification of the president’s position evaded 
the fact that the Paris Economic Conference resolu- 
tions were not conditional upon whether Germany was 
defeated or reformed. The press was told by State De- 
partment officials that the president did not have the 
Paris Economic Conference in mind when he wrote his 
note to the pope, but they “declined to discuss or specu- 
late regarding the attitude of this country toward the 
Paris Conference.” °” Clearly, the administration 
wanted to keep their suspicions of the Allies’ intentions 
concealed for the time being. Apart from the need for 
unity in wartime, the Americans wanted to minimize 
any obstacles to an Allied endorsement of the presi- 
dent’s note. 

American cooperation undoubtedly helped the Brit- 
ish to imply that the president had replied for the 
Allies. The weak point in this tactic was, of course, 
that the British could not explicitly endorse Wilson’s 
note, because it would associate them too closely with 
his objectionable phrases. The best that the British 
could do in this position was to say as little as possible, 
but the vague and evasive quality of the government’s 
line on the pope’s peace move did not pass unnoticed. 
In the months which followed, two pacifist M.P.’s, 
Mr. Joseph King and Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, asked 
questions in Parliament as to whether the president’s 
reply was to be taken as expressing the Allies’ answer, 
and whether the British government intended to reply. 
Balfour answered very briefly on 22 October that there 
seemed “to be no reason at present, for adding any- 
thing to the acknowledgment which has been already 
sent by His Majesty’s Government.” ° Early in De- 


Perhaps this was calculated to appeal to Wilson. 
note 99 above.) New York Times, 1 Sept., 1917. 

124 New York Times, 31 Aug., 1917. Several months later, 
Wilson would make this threat much more explicit. 

125 New York Times, 1 Sept., 1917. 

126 Parliamentary Debates, Commons 98: cols. 468-469. 
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cember, Mr. King asked why the pope’s peace note 
received no reasoned reply from the British, French, 
and Italian governments. Cecil answered with the 
bare statement that those governments “considered that 
no reply to the Papal Note was necessary beyond that 
returned by President Wilson.” 1?” 

This reserve was undoubtedly a little embarrassing. 
Wilson’s reply to the pope had not been ideal from 
the British point of view. On balance, however, it 
had been very useful. Despite his transition to a peace- 
through-victory position, the president still had the 
image of a statesman who was relatively disinterested, 
idealistic, and even relatively pacifist. The fact that he 
had disapproved of the pope’s peace proposals made it 
easier for the British to evade them without appearing 
guilty of prolonging the war for imperialist and aggres- 
sive reasons. As we have seen, the British were anx- 
ious to avoid the formulation of an Allied reply be- 
cause of the danger of dissension in the alliance. The 
president’s reply undoubtedly made this policy more 
feasible than it otherwise would have been. Indeed, 
they used the president’s reply as a major reason for 
maintaining this policy. Thus, Wilson’s note helped 
preserve the alliance from quarrels, the British from 
the accusation of being warlike, and the war against 
Germany from a negotiated peace. 


V. THE SEASON OF PEACE TALK, 1917-1918 


The belligerent powers, like farmers, were strongly 
influenced by the change of seasons. There was a time 
for offensives, and a time, after the grisly harvest had 
been reaped, for peace moves and statements of terms. 
Whitehall could easily anticipate that in the months 
following the pope’s note and President Wilson’s reply 
to it, talk of peace would increase. This chapter is 
about British-American relations concerning various 
questions of peace during the war-weary season of 


1917-18. 


1. THE DREAM OF A PAX ANGLO-AMERICANA 


On 18 September, 1917, Lord Robert Cecil circu- 
lated a paper to the War Cabinet which reveals some- 
thing of the Foreign Office’s desire for close coopera- 
tion with the Americans. The document was actually 
a note which Cecil had sent to Balfour at the end of 
August regarding the problem of British representa- 
tion at Washington. Once again, Cecil advocated re- 
placing Spring Rice by Lord Grey. Cecil’s efforts to 
make Grey the ambassador to Washington were fruit- 
less as long as the war lasted,’ but his note is worth 


127 Parliamentary Debates, Commons 100: cols. 573-574 (6 
Dec., 1917). 

1Grey was H. M. ambassador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary on special mission to the United States from Aug., 1919 
to Mar., 1920. The purpose of his mission, which began in 
Sept., 1919, was to deal with questions arising out of the peace 
settlement. His main task was to urge Wilson to compromise 
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quoting at considerable length for its comments on 
British-American cooperation. 

Cecil considered Britain’s diplomatic representation 
to be weak in Washington, and he argued that this was 
not only regrettable because of the mass of “business 
negotiations” connected with waging the war, but also 
because of the imminence of peace moves. He ex- 
plained : 


If serious peace propositions were made, the attitude of 
America would be all-important and in this connection the 
attitude of America really means the attitude of President 
Wilson. It cannot be too often insisted that, in Foreign 
Affairs, President Wilson is an autocrat; and, if we are 
to secure the complete cooperation of America during the 
war, and her friendship afterwards, we ought to have at 
Washington an Ambassador who will be in sympathy with 
his personality. 

President Wilson might perhaps be described as in po- 
litical opinion, a Gladstonian liberal. We ought therefore 
to have as Ambassador a man who will understand that 
type of mind, and for that purpose Lord Grey would seem 
suitable. 


Cecil went on to relate that he had been told very 
recently that “the qualities the Americans really ad- 
mire are what they describe as the typical English 
qualities, that is to say: straightforwardness, disinter- 
estedness, idealism, or, if you like, the religious tem- 
perament.” Cecil considered Grey to be pre-eminently 
strong in these things. He also pointed out that Grey 
enjoyed a close relationship with Colonel House. 

Cecil shared a prevalent dream of British-American 
cooperation in international affairs, and he suggested 
that Grey as ambassador would help bring it to frui- 
tion. Cecil’s glittering vision of the British wisely and 
benevolently guiding the young world power seems 
destined to be cited frequently by historians. 


Sir William Wiseman told me the other day that he 
understood from Colonel House that the President de- 
sired to work closely with us when it came to a discussion 
of terms of peace. Indeed, he contemplated a state of 
things in which we should consult privately as to what 
terms of peace we propose to insist upon, and then go into 
the Council and back one another up. I do not know how 
far this may be true, but it is certainly a possibility when 
one remembers that, though the American people are very 
largely foreign, both in origin and in modes of thought, 
their rulers are almost exclusively Anglo-Saxon, and 
share our political ideals. But there seems to me to be 
more at stake even than cooperation in the terms of peace. 

The United States are entering upon an entirely fresh 
chapter of their history. For the first time they are taking 
a part in international European affairs; they will soon 
begin to realize what vast power they have; and, unless 
they are very different from any other nation that has 
ever existed they will wish to make use of that power. 
If they make use of it rightly, it may be of incalculable 
benefit to the human race: and by rightly I mean in ac- 
cordance with our ideas of right and justice. There is 
undoubtedly a difference between the British and the Con- 
tinental point of view in international matters. I will not 
attempt to describe the difference, but I know that you will 
in order to secure the Senate’s ratification of the League. The 
president refused to see him. 
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agree in thinking that, where it exists, we are right and 
the Continental nations are, speaking generally, wrong. 
If America accepts our point of view in these matters, it 
will mean the dominance of that point of view in all inter- 
national affairs. I am convinced that there is no one who 
is a better exponent of what I call the British point of 
view, both by nature and by training, than Lord Grey, 
and ... there is no one more capable of upholding that 
point of view in the mind of President Wilson.? 


Cecil’s particular expression of the dream of a Pax 
Anglo-Americana was perhaps unusually moralistic in 
its terminology, but behind the desire for close coopera- 
tion there were undoubtedly very practical, political 
considerations. Part of the simple logic involved was 
as follows: the old balance of power had broken down; 
Britain’s existing alliances were not capable of ensur- 
ing peace or even Britain’s security; another great fac- 
tor must be added to the European situation on Bri- 
tain’s side; the United States was the obvious candi- 
date. Below this rudimentary formula, of course, 
lurked the stark realization that an extraordinarily 
great power was rapidly maturing across the water and 
that it was imperative that harmonious relations should 
be cultivated. The president obviously intended to 
make his influence felt on questions of peace, and there 
could be no doubt that he would have tremendous 
leverage in his hands whenever these questions arose. 


2. HANDLING KUHLMANN’S PEACE INITIATIVE 


Cecil was right about the imminence of enemy peace 
moves. On 18 September, the British ambassador in 
Madrid was told by the Spanish foreign minister that 
a “very exalted personage’ in Germany wanted to 
know whether Britain would receive a communication 
in regard to a peace settlement. Very soon thereafter 
the British Foreign Office was also informed by Am- 
bassador Cambon of a German approach to the French. 
Balfour reported to the War Cabinet on 24 September 
that a German diplomat named von Lancken had ap- 
proached ex-Premier Briand through a lady who was 
personally acquainted with the French statesman. Von 
Lancken was acting under orders from Richard von 
Kuhlmann, the German foreign secretary. The follow- 
ing terms were suggested to the French: cession of 
Alsace-Lorraine by Germany; restoration of Serbia; 
territorial concessions to Italy; colonial concessions to 
Great Britain; restoration of Belgium, These proposals 
were, in view of the Allies’ military position, suspi- 
ciously favorable to Britain and France. It was readily 
observed, too, that neither Russia nor Rumania was 
mentioned.? Furthermore, this approach was “of an 
entirely informal character.” 

In contrast to the overture to the French, the Ger- 
mans approached the British through an official chan- 
nel. Balfour considered it absolutely necessary to reply 
and he strongly advocated (1) agreeing to listen to the 


2 CAB 24/26/2074. 
3 CAB 23/16/238(a). 
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German proposals and (2) stating that the British 
government could only consider the proposals in con- 
sultation with their five largest allies. (In this in- 
stance, the United States was referred to as an ally 
rather than “associate.”) Balfour also wanted to sum- 
mon the ambassadors of these five governments to in- 
form them of the reply he intended to make. He feared 
the dangerous consequences of the British acting with- 
out such a preliminary. The Germans themselves, he 
thought, might betray Britain’s failure to consult her 
allies.* 

The War Cabinet did not readily accept the foreign 
secretary’s advice. The prime minister wanted to as- 
certain whether Russia’s collapse would make victory 
impossible and to examine the possibility of making 
peace at Russia’s expense. He advocated learning 
what Germany had to propose before communicating 
with any of the Allies. On second thought, however, 
Lloyd George decided that M. Painlevé, the French 
premier, must be told in view of his frankness with 
the British government. 

Balfour, of course, agreed that the French must be 
consulted, but he wanted to inform the American gov- 
ernment as well. “President Wilson,” he pointed out, 
“was particularly interested in all matters connected 
with terms of peace.” Undoubtedly Balfour had other 
reasons for consulting the United States. A difficult 
situation could easily develop if Wilson should learn 
that the British were keeping things back, particularly 
matters connected with questions of peace.’ British 
candor might have also been seen as a means of 
preventing the president from engaging in peace moves 
behind the backs of his “associates.” That is, Wilson 
might feel obliged to reciprocate Balfour’s frankness. 
This could be important. The war spirit in America 
was obviously rising and the president was deeply 
committed to achieving some kind of victory, but there 
was always the possibility that he might react to a 
German peace move in a way which would embarrass 
the Entente. He might also seek a separate peace with 
Germany’s allies in such a way that would alienate 
Italy. This could force Britain into an embarrassing 
position because of her commitments under the Treaty 
of London. Anglo-American consultation would at 
least give the Foreign Office a chance to mitigate a 
dangerous move by the president. More generally 
Balfour wanted, as part of his basic policy, to cultivate 
a close relationship with Washington through wide- 
ranging consultation whenever practicable. 

The prime minister, however, did not consider it 
necessary to inform the Americans of the German over- 
ture. He said that at present the British government 


4Ibid. See also memorandum by Balfour, 20 Sept., 1917, 
CAB 29/1/22. 

5 Balfour deleted the following lines from the explanation 
recorded in the minutes: “Otherwise there might be a diff- 
cult position. There was a feeling in the United States that 
we were keeping things back. .. .” 
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wanted the United States to fight and “there was no 
need to discuss questions of peace with them.” The 
War Cabinet followed suit. The minutes record the 
following conclusion: 


The Prime Minister was authorized to inform M. Pain- 
levé of the German proposal, and to tell him that the War 
Cabinet were disposed to receive a communication if sent. 
It was generally agreed that we could not refuse to hear 
what the German proposals were, but all action in regard 
to the reply to be made, and as to any communication with 
our allies, other than France, was postponed until after 
the Prime Minister’s conversation with M. Painlevé.é 


After this meeting, Balfour wrote to the prime min- 
ister stressing the dangers of holding “any communica- 
tions of an important kind with the Germans without 
previously communicating the fact to the Russians.” 
He wanted Lloyd George to have the risks fully in 
mind when he met M. Painlevé.’ | 

On 27 September, after a brief trip to France, the 
prime minister reported to the War Cabinet that both 
Painlevé and M. Ribot did not want to enter into the 
negotiations which had been offered to them. They 
seemed to doubt whether the French would continue 
fighting if it were known that the Germans had offered 
nine-tenths of Alsace-Lorraine and all of Belgium. As 
for the German approach through Madrid, M. Painlevé 
was “willing that Great Britain should act as a post 
office. . . .”8 

Balfour resumed his efforts to convince his col- 
leagues about the necessity of informing Britain’s allies 
about peace moves. He emphasized “that the danger 
of Russia going out [of the war] would be enormously 
increased if it got about that we are prepared to make 
peace at her expense.” Abruptly changing his position, 
Lloyd George now “agreed” with Balfour, though he 
still thought that the War Cabinet could consider the 
question among themselves. Quite clearly he was 
reluctant to abandon the idea of peace at Russia’s ex- 
pense. The prime minister argued “that the American 
people would not continue fighting merely to prevent 
Germany from obtaining peace at the expense of Rus- 
sia, when she [Russia] declined to fight herself for her 
own possessions,” He added that this was also “prob- 
ably true of the British public.” 

George N. Barnes, a new member of the War Cabi- 
net, had suggested earlier that “no great importance” 
needed to be attached to America’s attitude since the 
United States was not yet contributing much to the war 


6 CAB 23/16/238(a). 

7 Balfour to the prime minister, 24 Sept., 1917, Lloyd George 
Papers, F/3/2/30. 

8 CAB 23/16/239(a). 

ə Ibid. Lloyd George had not been unmindful of the dangers 
of proceeding without consulting Britain’s allies. In fact, early 
in the War Cabinet meeting on the twenty-fourth, he was in- 
clined to pursue the informal negotiations offered to the French, 
because he thought they could be repudiated, if necessary. CAB 
23/16/238(a). 
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effort outside of financial assistance.2° Balfour, of 
course, argued against this notion, and at the end of 
the meeting, he reiterated his view that the allies should 
be informed of the German peace offer which had been 
conveyed through Madrid. The War Cabinet discus- 
sion was apparently inconclusive on this point, but 
Balfour kept up his campaign. He secured a telegram 
from the British ambassador in Russia saying that 
there was no choice but to tell Russia.2? Lord Hardinge 
subsequently implied in a private letter that this tele- 
gram was decisive. In any case, Balfour had his way 
soon after Ambassador Buchanan’s cable arrived on 
4 October. 

On the same day, he sent a cable to Colonel House 
concerning the German overture. The message indi- 
cated the line which Balfour proposed to take in reply 
to the peace move, namely that the British would listen 
to terms, but would not discuss them without consult- 
ing Britain’s co-belligerents. The foreign secretary 
added that no decision had been reached as to whether 
to inform the other principal allies before sending a 
reply. He also mentioned that he had informed only 
the French ambassador in London about the over- 
ture.** 

This message was sent through Sir William Wise- 
man, who discussed the matter with House on 5 Oc- 
tober. They drafted a reply which Wilson promptly 
approved. Their advice did not correspond exactly to 
Balfour’s position. They suggested that he should re- 
fuse even to consult his co-belligerents “until a more 
definite proposal” was made.*® Balfour, as we have 
seen, was particularly anxious to consult the Russians 
before making any reply. In this he had his way be- 
fore the House-Wiseman draft arrived in London.*® 

On 6 October, the ambassadors of France, America, 
and Japan, along with the charge d'affaires of Italy and 
Russia, met at the Foreign Office and were informed of 
the German overture. Balfour also revealed the following 
reply which he proposed to send to Madrid: “His 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared to receive 
any communication that the German Government may 


10 George N. Barnes had been given Arthur Henderson’s 
place in the War Cabinet after the latter had to resign in 
Aug., 1917, during the controversy over the Stockholm Con- 
ference. | 

11 CAB 23/16/239(a). 

12 Lloyd George Papers, F/3/2/32. 

13 Lord Hardinge to Sir Arthur Hardinge, 8 Oct., 1917, 
Hardinge Papers 34. 

14 Balfour (code name Falsterbo) to House (code name 
Brussa), 4 Oct., 1917, Wiseman Papers. The copy in the 
House Papers is dated 5 Oct., 1917, but the acknowledgment 
which House cabled to Balfour referred to the latter’s message 
of the fourth. See House to Balfour, 5 Oct., 1917, Wiseman 
Papers. 

15 House to Wilson, 5 Oct., 1917, Wilson Papers, Series 2. 

16 Telegram from Wiseman to Balfour, 7 Oct., 1917, Wiseman 
Papers. 
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desire to make to them relating to peace, and to discuss 


it with their Allies.” 27 

This brief and cautious message was duly sent to 
Madrid, and, as Balfour hoped, the Germans did not 
respond. The Foreign Office was pleased at having 
had its way. On 11 October, Hardinge wrote to Sir 
Walter Townley, British minister at the Hague, that 
they had to be “very wary to defeat Mr. Khulmann,” 
for he was the cleverest of the German officials then 
in power. But Hardinge was convinced that the For- 
eign Office would hear no more from Spain, “espe- 
cially,” he added, “as we have indisputable proof that 
the whole aim of his [Kuhlmann’s] advance was to sow 
distrust between America and ourselves.” 18 


3. CONSULTATION ON WAR AIMS AND 
POSTWAR POLICIES 


During the autumn months, British and American 
leaders conferred on a wide range of diplomatic ques- 
tions. A national home for the Jews was one fateful 
topic. America’s large and powerful Jewish minority 
gave her a special interest in Zionism. On 3 Septem- 
ber, the War Cabinet decided that the opinion of Presi- 
dent Wilson should be obtained before any declaration 
was made on the subject. The acting secretary of state 
for foreign affairs was requested to probe the United 
States government’s views as to the advisability of a 
declaration of sympathy with the Zionist movement.’® 
Cecil promptly asked Colonel House to ascertain Wil- 
son’s attitude. On 12 September, he received a reply. 
House stated that the president thought that the time 
was “not opportune for any definite statement further 
perhaps than one of sympathy provided it can be made 
without conveying any real commitment.’ He ex- 
plained that things were in “such a state of flux” at the 
moment that Wilson “did not consider it advisable to 
go further.” ?} This reply may have puzzled the Brit- 
ish slightly in view of the fact that they were only con- 
sidering an expression of sympathy. 

The subject came before the War Cabinet again on 
4 October. The foreign secretary warned that the 
Germans were actively wooing the Zionists. Arguing 
for a positive British declaration, he asserted that the 
movement had behind it the support of a majority of 
Jews in Russia and America. Balfour also said that 
he knew President Wilson was extremely favorable to 
the movement. In opposition, Edwin Montagu, the 
secretary of state for India and an anti-Zionist Jew, 
argued that Colonel House had revealed the president’s 
current opposition to a declaration. The War Cabinet 


17 Telegram to H. M. Representatives, 8 Oct., 1917, CAB 
23/16. 

18 Hardinge Papers 34. 

19 CAB 23/4/227/2. 

20 Telegram from Cecil to House, 3 Sept., 1917, House 
Papers. 

21 CAB 24/26/2015. 
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eventually decided to send a draft statement to the 
president as well as to leading Zionists and representa- 
tive Jewish anti-Zionists.?? On 16 October, Wiseman re- 
ported Wilson’s reaction to the declaration as follows: 


Colonel House put formula before President who approves 
of it but asks that no mention of his approval shall be 
made when His Majesty’s Government makes formula 
public, as he has arranged that American Jews shall then 
ask him for his approval which he will give publicly here.?8 


At the end of the month, the War Cabinet finally 
authorized Balfour to make the famous declaration of 
sympathy with Zionist aspirations. In stating the case 
for approving such a statement, Balfour told the War 
Cabinet that it would enable Britain to carry on ex- 
tremely useful propaganda both in Russia and America. 
As for the meaning of the words “national home,” he 
had in mind “some form of British, American, or other 
protectorate. ...” The foreign secretary explained 
that this “did not necessarily involve the early estab- 
lishment of an Independent Jewish State, which was a 
matter for gradual development in accordance with the 
ordinary laws of political evolution.” *4 

Another topic for consultation was the League of 
Nations. On 30 August, Viscount Bryce wrote to the 
prime minister, enclosing a memorial signed by seven- 
teen “persons of weight” who wished to promote the 
idea. They proposed that the British government 
should arrange for a small body of persons drawn from 
Allied countries to study the subject and make prac- 
tical recommendations. As a first step in this direction, 
it was suggested that the cooperation of specially quali- 
fied Americans might be obtained who would confer 
with British members and prepare preliminary drafts 
as a basis of discussion for the consideration of the 
Allied governments.”® 

A few days later, Lord Robert Cecil wrote to House 
about this project. “I am not,” he remarked, “a very 
great admirer of or believer in Commissions of any 
kind, but I should be very glad if some machinery 
could be hit on which would direct some of our best 
brains to the consideration of this problem.” Cecil’s 
main concern was to prevent attempts to implement 
an impractical scheme. “I am very much afraid,’ he 
explained, “that, if anything like a complete system for 
the judicial or quasi-judicial settlement of international 


22 CAB 23/4/245/18. The declaration was cabled to House 
through Wiseman on 6 Oct., 1917. F.O. 371/3083/143082/ 
200850. 

23 Telegram from Wiseman to Drummond, 16 Oct., 1917, 
F.O. 371/3083/143082/200850. It was not until the end of 
Aug., 1918, that Wilson publicly endorsed the Zionist move- 
ment with an expression of his “satisfaction” in the movement’s 
progress since the declaration by Balfour. Baker and Dodd, 
1927: 1: p. 243. 

24 War Cabinet minutes, 31 Oct., 1917, CAB 23/4/261/12. 
The declaration was published in the London Times on 9 
Nov., 1917. 

25 CAB 24/28/2293. For an interesting account of the origins 
of this memorial, see Mason, 1970: pp. 88-100. 
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disputes be aimed at, it will infallibly break down and 
throw the movement back for many years.” 76 

One wonders whether Cecil feared, in particular, 
that Wilson might promote an impractical scheme. 
Perhaps he reasoned that an impressive team of British 
experts could guide American advisers along feasible 
and reasonable lines and that these would in turn guide 
the president. The League of Nations was the British 
government’s best chance of involving the United States 
in European security arrangements on a long-standing 
basis. Cecil was anxious not to see the opportunity 
ruined by excessive idealism. 

Bryce’s letter did not come before the War Cabinet 
until 19 October, whereupon the War Cabinet merely 
decided to “adjourn the matter” until it could be dis- 
cussed “with the representative of President Wilson” 
who was soon expected in Britain.” The “representa- 
tive’ was Colonel House, whom Wilson had chosen 
to head an American war mission. Shortly before 
House accepted the task of leading the mission, it was 
announced that he had been entrusted by the president 
to form an organization which became known as the 
Inquiry. The United States government wanted to 
forestall speculation that these preparations were for 
an early peace conference.” When it was decided to 
send House to Europe, the U. S. government 
also tried to prevent speculation that the mission was 
connected with the peace movement. They insisted 
that the conference which the mission would attend 
be called a “war conference.” ?? The British govern- 
ment fully agreed with this desire, but they neverthe- 
less wanted to take advantage of the opportunity to 
consult House informally on questions of peace. House 
looked more than ever like the essential link with 
Wilson. Wiseman wrote to Drummond on 4 October 
that House’s responsibility for preparing the American 
case for the peace conference was “a natural step to- 
wards making him chief American delegate.” He also 
thought that House’s influence with the president was 
stronger than ever. Moreover, House was receptive 
to the idea of British-American cooperation. He had 
made Wiseman almost his private secretary. Wiseman 
mentioned in his letter to Drummond that he thought 
House showed him everything he received and dis- 
cussed practically everything with him. “He feels very 
strongly,’ Wiseman wrote, “that England and America 
ought to work together, because as he expresses it, 
‘what is good for one is good for the other.’ ” 3° 


26 Cecil to House, 3 Sept., 1917, Balfour Papers, Add. MSS. 
49687. 

27 CAB 23/4/253/17. 

28 Spring Rice to Balfour, 5 Oct., 1917, F.O. 371/3077/2/ 
205699. 

29 Telegram from Lansing to Page, 7 Nov., 1917, Foreign 
Relations, 1917, Supplement 2, 1: pp. 295-296; telegram from 
Spring Rice, transmitting message from Lord Reading to the 
prime minister, the War Cabinet and Balfour, received 16 
Oct., 1917, F.O. 371/3086/196737/198775. 

30 Wiseman to Drummond, 4 Oct., 1917, F.O. 800/209. 
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These propitious factors were, however, frustrated 
by other aspects of the situation. The president had 
only reluctantly consented to send a representative to 
Europe, and he was still determined to avoid political 
entanglements with the Allies as much as possible. As 
far as peace terms were concerned, he shunned any 
well-defined commitments, preferring characteristically 
to preserve his options through the use of inspired but 
vague rhetoric. Another obstacle was what the presi- 
dent himself called his “one-track mind.” As long as 
he was preoccupied with fighting the war, it was diffi- 
cult to get him to concentrate on details of the peace 
settlement. An American commission of experts 
might have avoided this particular problem, but on 
major political issues Wilson was inclined to insist on 
holding the reins when dealing with other governments. 

Sir Eric Drummond encountered something of these 
difficulties when he consulted House about the idea of 
establishing an Anglo-American committee of experts 
to examine the League of Nations question. On 15 
November, in a minute addressed to Balfour, Drum- 
mond reported on his conversation with House as 
follows: 


It was clear to me that in his view it would be a mistake 
to set up any such Committee. He told me that the Presi- 
dent thought it better that the Government of the United 
States should not in any way be committed to a cut and 
dried plan for the establishment of a League of Nations. 
The President hoped that if any nation showed an aggres- 
sive disposition, or clearly intended to go to War, Great 
Britain, the United States, France and perhaps some other 
Nations should come to an understanding between them- 
selves as to what attitude they should adopt and that hav- 
ing come to a decision on this point they should then de- 
termine what steps should be taken to make it effective. 

Colonel House added that the President and he were 
discouraging in the United States discussions as to the 
League of Nations, etc., and that he had succeeded in 
employing a number of advocates of the League on various 
work immediately connected with the prosecution of the 


War.?? 


League enthusiasts in the British government were 
to meet similar objections throughout the war. The 
president avidly endorsed the League idea, but he did 
not cooperate in planning it in detail. 

The British also talked with House about the ques- 
tion of economic discrimination against Germany after 
the war. In view of the importance of making the 
fullest use of the Allies’ “economic lever” to counter- 
act Germany’s “territorial lever,’ a committee had 
been formed early in October to study the subject 
from the British point of view. This was considered a 
preliminary to a comprehensive agreement with France 
and the United States. During late October and 


31 Wiseman mentioned this explanation later in the war. See 
Wiseman to Cecil, 18 July, 1918, Wiseman Papers. 

32 CAB 24/32/2667. 

33 War Cabinet minutes, 9 Oct., 1917, CAB 23/4/247/8. For 
manifestations of the British government’s interest in securing 
America’s cooperation, particularly in reference to securing con- 
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early November, two disasters to the Allies’ war effort 
enhanced the British government’s interest in the sub- 
ject. The Bolshevik Revolution and Caporetto—the 
Italian defeat on the Isonzo—had brought them face to 
face with the possibility of France, America, and Eng- 
land fighting on by themselves. Balfour believed that, 
if such a situation developed, commercial warfare would 
be the only means of ending the fighting. By this he 
meant not only economic war measures during hostili- 
ties, but also the threat of “commercial disabilities when 
the war was over.” On 8 November, soon after House 
arrived in England, Balfour made the following com- 
ment in a memorandum which considered these pos- 
sibilities : 

I gather from my conversation this afternoon with Colonel 
House that the President is prepared to go to any lengths 
in organising a trade war, to be used both before and after 
the conclusion of peace, if the peace is not, broadly speak- 


ing, satisfactory to America and the reasonable desires of 
her co-belligerents.34 


Two days later House discussed the possibility of 
ending the war and the war’s aftermath with the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. “I told him,” House recorded 
in his diary, “of the President’s purpose to address 
Congress on the subject of economic freedom, and to 
threaten Germany with an economic war in the event 
she refused to be a party to a just and lasting peace.” 
House added that Bonar Law “expressed unqualified 
approval.” 35 

House and the British leaders discussed territorial 
war aims, as well. According to his diary, on 20 No- 
vember, House “pinned [Lloyd] George down” about 
British objectives. 


What Great Britain desires are the African Colonies, both 
East and West, an independent Arabia, under the suzer- 
ainty of Great Britain. Palestine to be given to the 
Zionists under British or, if desired by us, to be under 
American control. An independent Armenia and the inter- 
nationalization of the Straits.3¢ 


On the following day, the British initiated another dis- 
cussion. During the morning, British military authori- 
ties suggested to the War Cabinet that an announce- 
ment should be made that German East Africa would 
not be surrendered to Germany at the end of the war. 
The secretary of state for the colonies endorsed the 
proposal. He said that it would safeguard the natives 
against subsequent reprisals by the Germans. Walter 
Long also suggested that many lives might be spared 
if the natives who were with the Germans could be 


trol of raw materials, see CAB 23/4/265/19; CAB 23/4/273/ 
16; CAB 23/4/283/17. 

34 F.O. 371/3086/218315/218315. 

35 House Diary, 10 Nov., 1917. Published in Seymour, 1928: 
3: p. 228. 

36 House Diary, 20 Nov., 1917. Published in Seymour, 1928: 
3: p. 235. Balfour remarked in a letter to Frederick Dixon on 
16 Nov., that he personally thought that an autonomous Armenia 
should be placed under the sole protection of the United States, 
if America would assume the responsibility. F.O. 800/211. 
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induced to desert. Balfour had a more complicated 
approach to the problem. He first pointed out the 
three main arguments in favor of not returning the 
colonies to the enemy: 


(a) Could we... afford to allow Germany the possession 
of good submarine bases such as Dar-es-Salam, after 
the war? 

(b) Could we allow the native population to be retrans- 
ferred against their will to German domination? 

(c) Could the civilised world as a whole regard with 
equanimity the avowed and expressed intentions of 
Germany to create a large and well-disciplined black 
army in the heart of Africa which would be in a posi- 
tion to threaten not merely the whole of that con- 
tinent, but white civilisation also? 


On the other hand, the foreign secretary saw one diffi- 
culty. Britain had to face the accusation that the 
“Allies, and more particularly Great Britain, were out 
for plunder and further territorial acquisitions.” Bal- 
four thought that the Cabinet should consider the pro- 
posal for internationalization of the German colonies 
in Africa. This would prevent the establishment of 
a German naval and military menace and, at the same 
time, would make the raw materials there available to 
the world. The question was adjourned until the next 
day, pending a meeting which the prime minister and 
Balfour were to hold with Colonel House that after- 
noon.*? 

House was not cooperative. The War Cabinet min- 
utes of 22 November betray the British government’s 
annoyance: 


... The Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs reported to the War Cabinet that Colonel 
House was resolutely opposed to the issuing of any Procla- 
mation announcing that German East Africa would not 
be returned to the Germans at the end of the war. All 
the arguments bearing on the shortening of the duration 
of the campaign in East Africa, with all its hardships in- 
volved for the white troops and suffering for the popula- 
tion, as well as the locking up of shipping had not been 
able to weigh with him as against the inconvenience such 
a declaration would cause to President Wilson. This ap- 
plied no less, in Colonel House’s opinion, to a merely 
negative Proclamation saying that the country was not to 
be given back to the Germans than to a positive one stating 
that we meant to retain it. Colonel House was not opposed 
to our keeping the country eventually, and thought it was 
in our interest not to tie our hands publicly at this moment.®8 


The secretary of state for the colonies protested that 
the United States must be interested in the menace to 
the world’s peace which would result from the creation 
of a great black army in Africa. It was suggested 
that some public statement might be devised which 
would reassure the natives without tying the hands of 
the government or embarrassing Britain’s allies; the 
War Cabinet felt, however, that, in view of House’s 


37 War Cabinet minutes, 21 Nov., 1917, CAB 23/4/279/3. 

38 CAB 23/4/280/8. For House’s version of his conversation 
with Lloyd George and Balfour, see House Diary, 21 Nov. 
1917. See also Foreign Relations, 1917, Supplement 2, 1: p. 
344. 
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attitude, they must refrain from making an announce- 
ment at that time as to their war aims in East Africa. 

The more general question of making a further dec- 
laration of war aims was related to this incident. At 
the War Cabinet meeting on 21 November, Sir Ed- 
ward Carson observed that the pacifists were benefit- 
ing by the lack of definiteness in Britain’s declared 
war aims. The War Cabinet felt that this also should 
be discussed after the prime minister and Balfour had 
their interview with House.*® 

The presidential adviser’s remarks on this subject 
were also negative. House wrote in his diary: 


We... went into the question of war aims. Maps were 
brought and Mr. Balfour started in with his ideas of ter- 
ritorial division. I did not allow him to go far when I 
spoke of the futility of such a discussion. I thought what 
we agreed upon today might be utterly impossible tomor- 
row, and it seemed worse than useless to discuss territorial 
aims at this time. They both caught the point and agreed 
to drop the discussion.*°® 


Once again he shunned a detailed discussion. House 
had decided it would be pointless to try to get the 
French and British to specify their terms. He had ob- 
served in his diary on 16 November that “Great Bri- 
tain cannot meet the new Russian terms of ‘no indemni- 
ties and no aggression’ and neither can France.” When 
he met with Balfour and Lloyd George, what he 
thought was then “necessary and pertinent . . . was 
the announcement of general war aims... .’*1 House 
maintained this attitude at the Inter-Allied Conference 
in Paris which got under way at the end of the month. 

As the winter drew near, the Russian question be- 
came increasingly critical. On 30 November, the prin- 
cipal Allied leaders and Colonel House considered 
making a statement to Russia with regard to war aims. 
The Bolsheviks were determined to leave the war 
immediately—by a general peace if possible, by a sepa- 
rate peace if necessary. Balfour conveyed to the inter- 
Allied discussion the advice from the British ambas- 
sador in Petrograd that the Allies should release Russia 
from her obligation not to make a separate peace. The 
French leaders raised objections to this proposal, and 
Baron Sonnino emphatically argued that no diplomatic 
action should be taken. House responded that some 
statement should be made to counteract a recent speech 
by the German chancellor which promoted peace nego- 
tiations between Russia and Germany. According to 
Hankey’s notes of this discussion, “Colonel House sug- 
gested that the statement could be so drafted as to 
hearten everyone, including the smaller Powers.” * 


39 CAB 23/4/279/3. 

40 House Diary, 21 Nov., 1917. 

41[bid. On 25 Nov., House remarked in a telegram to the 
President: “I am refusing to be drawn into any of their con- 
troversies, particularly those concerning war aims of a terri- 
torial nature. We must, I think, hold to the broad principles 
you have laid down and not get mixed in the small and selfish 
ones.” Foreign Relations, 1917, Supplement 2, 1: pp. 317-318. 
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After this meeting, he cabled for the president’s ap- 
proval of the following resolution: 


The Allies and the United States declare that they are not 
waging war for the purpose of aggression or indemnity. 
The sacrifices they are making are in order that militarism 
shall not continue to cast its shadow over the world, and 
that nations shall have the right to lead their lives in the 
way that seems to them best for the development of their 
general welfare. 


House added that the British had agreed to vote for 
the resolution when he submitted it to the conference.*® 

Wilson approved of the resolution on the following 
day. In his telegram he commented that it would be 
unfortunate ‘for the conference to discuss peace terms 
in a spirit antagonistic” to his address of January (the 
“Peace without Victory” speech). “Our people and 
Congress,” he asserted, “will not fight for any selfish 
aim on the part of any belligerent, with the possible 
exception of Alsace-Lorraine, least of all for divisions 
of territory such as have been contemplated in Asia 
Minor.” Wilson went on: “. .. It will be obvious to 
all that it would be a fatal mistake to cool the ardour 
of America.”** The British almost certainly inter- 
cepted these telegrams between House and the presi- 
dent. One wonders whether Wilson assumed that his 
cables would be read by his “associates.” The wording 
of the telegram cited here suggests that he perhaps 
intended it for foreign eyes. 

Meanwhile, the Russian ambassador in Paris had 
been consulted about the question of a declaration to 
Russia. He subsequently produced some draft state- 
ments which took the line that the Allies would discuss 
their war aims as soon as Russia had a “decent” gov- 
ernment. They were designed to strengthen the hand 
of “Moderates” in Russia who might oppose the Bol- 
sheviks. When the inter-Allied discussions of this 
problem were resumed on 1 December, Balfour criti- 
cized the draft statements on the ground that they im- 
plied the Allies were being forced to discuss their war 
aims. House expressed general agreement with the 
British foreign secretary and introduced his own reso- 
lution. He made it clear that it was impossible for 
the United States to associate itself with any of the 
other drafts. Discussing the revision of war aims, 
he argued, would involve material considerations em- 
bodied in treaties to which the United States had not 
adhered. That is, the United States government would 
not promise to revise war aims which it had not en- 
dorsed. House also conveyed the argument that the 


43 Telegram from House to Wilson, 30 Nov., 1917, Foreign 
Relations, 1917, Supplement 2, 1: p. 328. 

44 Telegram from Wilson to House, 1 Dec., 1917, ibid., p. 331. 
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of notes. The latter gives a confused impression on first read- 
ing. It seems to suggest that House would not associate the 
U.S. with his own resolution. The wording of his resolution 
makes it clear that this impression 1s wrong. 
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forces of public opinion behind the president believed 
that they were making war to achieve idealistic and not 
materialistic war aims, and that nothing should be 
done which would jeopardize this belief. 

It was agreed that, if the United States did not en- 
dorse a declaration, it would be at best worthless and 
could possibly make a bad impression. On the other 
hand, the conference did not think House’s draft resolu- 
tion was adequate. House reported to Wilson that 
“England passively was willing [to accept it].”** But 
according to Hankey’s notes of the discussion, “any 
declaration in which the United States could associate 
itself was found to be emasculated and characterless.” 47 
The Allied leaders, in fact, felt that, if a resolution were 
to be of value to their friends in Russia, it must include 
a promise to discuss the revision of war aims. 

The dilemma was insoluble. Lloyd George attempted 
to splice part of one of the Russian ambassador’s drafts 
to House’s resolution. “It seemed to suit [Lloyd] 
George,” House wrote in his diary, “but it did not suit 
me.” #® Balfour concluded that it would be better for 
each government to send its own declaration to Russia. 
This did not receive immediate assent, but further dis- 
cussion made it increasingly clear that agreement on 
any joint declaration was impossible. 

The American attitude remained the main obstacle, 
but it was not the only important source of difficulty. 
The question of making any further declarations of war 
aims had very recently been seriously complicated for 
the British government by Lord Lansdowne’s famous 
letter to the Daily Telegraph, which was published on 
29 November, 1917. Lansdowne’s letter advocated a 
reconsideration of Allied war aims and suggested that 
certain assurances would promote peace negotiations 
on an acceptable basis: (1) that the Allies did not 
want Germany to be annihilated as a great power; 
(2) that they did not want to impose any form of 
government on Germany other than what the German 
people wanted; (3) that except as a war measure, the 
Allies did not want to deny Germany her place among 
the great trading communities; and (4) that they were 
prepared to enter into an international pact to settle 
disputes peacefully.*® The letter brought a storm of 
criticism down upon Lansdowne. Though controversy 
developed as to the meaning of the letter, there was a 
predominant feeling that its publication had been un- 
fortunate. Certainly this was the view which Lloyd 
George took at Paris. Hankey’s detailed notes of the 
discussion about a statement for Russia read as follows: 


Mr. Lloyd George said that the more he thought the mat- 
ter over the more alarmed he became at the idea of at- 


46 Telegram from House to Wilson, 2 Dec., 1917, Seymour, 
1928: 3: pp. 284-285. 

47 “Note of the Progress of the Paris Conference,” CAB 28/ 
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48 House Diary, 1 Dec., 1917. Published in Seymour, 1928: 
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49 Reprinted in Dickinson, 1919: pp. 84-89. 
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tempting to make any joint declaration at all. Even in 
Great Britain it was more difficult to make any announce- 
ment of our consent to discuss war aims after Lord Lans- 
downe’s letter. If we were to publish a document 
here it would be regarded as a support to Lord Lans- 
downe’s point of view. This made any declaration much 
more difficult. What he feared was that, from the point of 
view of the war, a rot would set in. Hence, he was im- 
pressed with Mr. Balfour’s suggestion not to make a 
public declaration other than Colonel House’s which, how- 
ever, did not touch the question of war aims; but that each 
nation should tell its own Ambassador to let it be known 
in Russia that we were ready to discuss war aims. It 
should be left to the discretion of each Ambassador to let 
this be known in the way which he considered best.5? 


It was agreed that the Allies should adopt this sugges- 
tion. The decision, which actually represented the fail- 
ure to agree on a brief joint statement, was soon fol- 
lowed by a strong movement in the direction of rela- 
tively elaborate, independent declarations of war aims. 


4. WILSON’S SPEECH OF 4 DECEMBER AND ITS 
PLACE IN THE LANSDOWNE CONTROVERSY 


On 1 December, 1917, House cabled to the presi- 
dent: “I hope you will not think it necessary to make 
any statement concerning foreign affairs until I can 
see you. This seems to me very important.” House 
wrote on a copy of this cable that he had in mind the 
president making a statement of war aims. “I tried 
to get this done at Paris, but failed,” he added. “The 
next best thing was for the President to do it.” Charles 
Seymour accepted these remarks at face value." Yet, 
it seems incredible that House could have considered 
the very vague draft resolution which he had proposed 
at Paris as an adequate statement of war aims. Even 
if the Allies had adopted his declaration, House would 
probably have wanted Wilson to make a separate state- 
ment. In the meantime, of course, he did not want 
the president to broach the subject of war aims without 
his advice. Wilson, however, did not wait. “Sorry,” 
he replied on 3 December, “impossible to omit foreign 
affairs from address to Congress. Reticence on my 
part at this juncture would be misunderstood and re- 
sented and do much harm.” 5? He delivered an im- 
portant speech to a joint session on the following day, 
4 December. 

The president began his remarks on war aims with 
the premise that America’s object was “of course, to 
win the war,” and he declared that the country would 
not be diverted until victory was achieved. Neverthe- 
less, he thought it worth asking: “When shall we con- 
sider the war won?’ He said that it was necessary 
for the government to say plainly what the war was for 
and the part they meant to play in its settlement. “We 
shall regard the war as won,” he went on, “only when 


50 CAB 28/3/35(a). For the impact of the Lansdowne letter 
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the German people say to us, through properly accred- 
ited representatives, that they are ready to agree to a 
settlement based upon justice and reparation of the 
wrongs their rulers have done.” He added that their 
wrong to Belgium must be repaired and that their 
power over the great empire of Austria-Hungary, over 
the hitherto free Balkan states, over Turkey, and 
within Asia, must be relinquished. In calling for the 
liberation of various peoples from Prussian domination, 
the president specifically disclaimed any wish “to im- 
pair or to arrange the Austro-Hungarian Empire.” 
(He was not going to compromise the chances of a 
separate peace for the sake of the principle of national 
self-determination.) “It is no affair of ours,” he said, 
“what they do with their own life, either industrially 
or politically. We do not... desire to dictate to them 
in any way,” he maintained. “We only desire to see 
that their affairs are left in their own hands, in all 
matters, great and small.” As for the people of the 
Balkan peninsula and the Turkish Empire, America 
hoped to secure their rights and fortunes against “op- 
pression or injustice and from the dictation of foreign 
courts or parties.” 

Much later in his speech, without previous wasning, 
Wilson advised Congress to declare the United States 
to be in a state of war with Austria-Hungary. He 
argued that Austria-Hungary was “for the time being 
not her own mistress but simply the vassal of the Ger- 
man Government.” The Central Powers, he said, must 
be regarded as one.®? Wilson acknowledged that this 
“logic” would also lead to declarations of war against 
Turkey and Bulgaria, since they, too, were instruments 
of Germany. “But, he explained unconvincingly, 
“they are mere tools” and did not yet obstruct Amer- 
ica’s “necessary action.” Actually Wilson asked for a 
declaration of war primarily to bolster Italian morale 
and to satisfy a rising demand for it by the American 
public.** His problem was to declare war and promote 
a separate peace at the same time. 

As well as trying to divide the Central Powers, the 
president continued his efforts to separate the German 
government from the German people. He denied that 
he was meddling in Germany’s domestic affairs. “We 
intend no wrong against the German Empire,” he de- 
clared, “no interference with her internal affairs.” 
This assertion, of course, ignored the fact that his war 
policy demanded a transformation in the character of 
the German government. 


53 One wonders with Victor Mamatey how Austria, as a 
helpless tool of Germany, could be expected to separate herself 
from Berlin. See Mamatey, 1957: p. 66. The appeal for a 
declaration of war on Austria-Hungary came so abruptly that 
Spring Rice thought Wilson must have decided on it only at 
the last moment. Spring Rice to Balfour, 7 Dec., 1917, F.O. 
800/209. 

54 For an account of this decision, see Mamatey, 1957: pp. 
155-160. 
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The president developed the theme that once the 
necessary victory was achieved, America would press 
for a peace settlement which granted “full, impartial 
justice” for enemies and friends alike. “No one,” he 
maintained, “‘is threatening the existence or the inde- 
pendence or the peaceful enterprise of the German Em- 
pire.” Yet, his speech did contain some threat to the 
German people. He no longer fully exonerated them. 
In fact, he suggested that they had permitted them- 
selves to be deceived and mastered. Moreover, he 
warned that, if complete victory over the German au- 
tocracy were not achieved, Germany would be “shut 
out from the friendly intercourse of the nations.” If 
the German people continued “to live under ambitious 
and intriguing masters . . . it might be impossible to 
admit them to the partnership which must henceforth 
guarantee the world’s peace.” 

Wilson went on to threaten German trade explicitly. 
He said: 

It might be impossible, also, in such untoward circum- 
stances to admit Germany to the free economic intercourse 
which must inevitably spring out of the other partnerships 
of a real peace. But there would be no aggression in that; 
and such a situation, inevitable because of distrust, would 


in the very nature of things sooner or later cure itself, by 
processes which would assuredly set in. 


This statement confirmed what House had told the 
British in regard to America’s attitude toward eco- 
nomic discrimination against Germany after the war. 

The president presented his declarations as specific 
interpretations of what he had said to the Senate dur- 
ing his “Peace without Victory” address. He still 
claimed that America’s entrance into the war had not 
altered her attitude toward its settlement. In particu- 
lar, he referred to his comments in January about free 
pathways upon the sea and equal rights to unmolested 
access to those pathways. More generally, Wilson 
said that he was thinking of all nations, great and 
small, present enemies as well as associates. “Justice 
and equality of rights can be had only at a great price,” 
he declared. “We are seeking permanent . . . founda- 
tions for the peace of the world and must seek them 
candidly and fearlessly.” Characteristically he con- 
cluded: “As always, the right will prove to be the 
expedient.” 55 

In London one of the most noteworthy aspects of 
the president’s speech was his reference to the possi- 
bility of economic discrimination against Germany after 
the war. During the latter part of January, Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, who was chairman of the Economic Of- 
fensive Committee, quoted the president’s statement on 
postwar economic relations in a War Cabinet memo- 
randum, and declared that he was “in perfect accord” 
with what Wilson had said. Indeed, he asserted that 
the president had expressed the “guiding motive’ of 


55 Baker and Dodd, 1927: 1: pp. 128-129. 
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the British government’s “preparations” for the recon- 
struction period.*® 

The usefulness of Carson’s remarks as a sweetner of 
British-American relations was not overlooked. In the 
following spring a paper by Lord Eustace Percy was 
circulated to the War Cabinet which mentioned that 
Carson’s “memorandum was shown to certain Ameri- 
can officials in Washington” during March, and that 
it “came to them as a complete and agreeable surprise.” 
This revelation was part of the British government's 
effort to allay American suspicions that British inten- 
tions were “sinister and selfish.” Percy suggested that 
it was only by making assurances that Britain’s aims 
were “unselfish and no other than those enunciated by 
the President himself, that Lord Reading is able to 
lead the administration at Washington on to a joint 
consideration of economic policy.” 5*7 Wilson’s adop- 
tion of the principle that postwar economic discrimi- 
nation against Germany might be necessary was suf- 
ficiently imprecise to make this kind of reassurance and 
flattery possible without readily revealing the limita- 
tions of his sympathy with the British point of view. 
On closer examination, at least a difference of emphasis 
remained, if not a conflict, between the president’s 
and the British government’s outlook. Wilson tended 
to regard the question of postwar economic discrimina- 
tion almost exclusively in terms of securing a satisfac- 
tory peace settlement. The British government, on the 
other hand, generally thought that even in the event 
of a satisfactory peace, restrictive policies would be 
necessary and desirable. In this situation, the vague- 
ness of Wilson’s rhetoric served the cause of Anglo- 
American harmony very well. It fostered some useful 
confusion and permitted the British to indulge in some 
congenial prevarication. 

The president’s speech of 4 December is also inter- 
esting because it became involved in the controversy 
over Lord Lansdowne’s letter to the press. Lord 
Robert Cecil was very impressed by parallels between 
Wilson’s address and Lansdowne’s observations. He 
even went to the trouble of sending Balfour news- 
paper clippings of the respective statements, arranged 
side by side to illustrate their similarites.°* This was 
part of Cecil’s own campaign to promote a more sym- 
pathetic treatment of Lord Lansdowne. He also wrote 
to the prime minister on 5 December, suggesting that 
Lansdowne had been misinterpreted as desiring peace 
on any terms. Cecil explained: 


In effect, he [Lansdowne] argues that we ought to re- 
state our war aims: that undoubtedly some of those which 
we put forward in the Wilson note have become obsolete, 
and that we should remove the impression that we desire 


56 Memorandum by Carson, 21 Jan., 1918, CAB 24/4/190. 

57 F.O. 800/214. Percy’s memorandum was not dated. It 
was circulated to the War Cabinet by Balfour and was printed 
for the War Cabinet in May, 1918. 

58 Cecil probably sent the document to Balfour around 6 Dec., 
1917. Balfour Papers, Add. MSS. 49738. 
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the political annihilation of any of our enemies. This is in 
substance, also, what President Wilson said yesterday: 
indeed, if you compare closely the substantive demands 
made by Lansdowne and Wilson, my impression is that 
you will find comparatively little to choose between them, 
apart from two important exceptions. Wilson, though he 
has weakened on his reply to the Papal Note as to no 
peace with the Hohenzollerns, still does say that any peace 
with them might be followed by economic war, or, at any 
rate, by exclusion of Germany from the partnership of 
nations. It is not, however, very clear what he means, 
and I think myself that he is merely getting ready to admit 
the possibility of a peace with the Hohenzollerns, though 
he wished to say as you said, with far greater judgment, 
if I may be allowed to say so, that it would be much 
easier to make a peace with a democratic Germany. 

The other great difference between the two pronounce- 
ments is that, as far as I can understand him, Wilson has 
definitely abandoned all idea of breaking up Austria-Hun- 
gary. All he asks is that Austria-Hungary shall be freed 
from Prussian influence, and while declaring war with 
that Power, he apparently offers peace with her on almost 
any terms, provided she will break with Prussia. | 

You will find no counterpart of this in Lansdowne’s 
letter, 4.4%" 


Lloyd George did not agree with Cecil’s analysis. 
According to C. P. Scott’s diary for 16 December, 
Lloyd George said “there was all the difference in the 
world between Lansdowne and Wilson because Wilson 
postulated victory and Lansdowne did not.” ® Two 
days earlier, the prime minister had publicly taken a 
slightly different line, though not without tongue in 
cheek. In a speech at Gray’s Inn, he referred to the 
startled reaction to the Lansdowne letter on the part of 
those who wanted “an upright and enduring peace and 
not a humiliating surrender.” He continued: 


I now understand that all our anxieties as to this epistle 
were groundless, that Lord Lansdowne had not intended 
in the least to convey the meaning which his words might 
reasonably bear; that all the time he was in complete 
agreement with President Wilson, and only meant to say 
exactly the same thing as the American President said 
in his recent great speech to Congress. Now the govern- 
ment are in full agreement with that speech. Mr. Asquith, 
I am not surprised to see, is also in agreement with it. 
The British nation is undoubtedly in agreement with it, 
and as Lord Lansdowne has also declared that he agrees 
with it, things which agree with the same thing agree 
with one another. I therefore take it that the interpreta- 
tion placed on Lord Lansdowne’s letter, not merely by 
strong supporters of the Allied case, but also by its op- 
ponents, in this country, in America, and in France, and 
now also, I observe, in Germany and in Austria, was not 
in the least that which Lord Lansdowne desired to give to 
it. I do not desire to force a controversy if none exists, 
for national unity is essential to success. But I might be 
forgiven for saying that if Lord Lansdowne simply meant 
to say exactly the same thing as President Wilson, it is a 
great misfortune that he did not carry out that intention. 
I was attending the Allied Conference in Paris at the time 
that his letter appeared. It was received there with painful 
amazement. However, it is satisfactory to know that Lord 
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Lansdowne was misunderstood both by his friends and by 
his critics, and that the whole weight of his authority and 
influence may be reckoned on the side of the enforcement 
of what I call the Wilson policy. 


Lloyd George then went on to argue the familiar case 
that victory was absolutely necessary if justice and 
permanent peace were to be achieved. The Prussian 
criminals had to be punished or the world would be 
subject to the terror of successful bandits. 

On the same day that Lloyd George delivered this 
speech, Wiseman cabled further congenial remarks to 
House, who had by then returned home. ‘President’s 
speech to Congress enthusiastically received in Eng- 
land,’ he observed. “It expresses perfectly British 
sentiment and is excellent antidote to Lansdowne Let- 
ter which is now generally recognized as unfortunate 
blunder.” ®? Wiseman undoubtedly assumed that House 
would pass this flattering comment on to the president. 

Despite Lloyd George’s public identification with 
the president’s address, it was suggested in the House 
of Commons that the British government’s statements 
actually contrasted with Wilson’s. Balfour again de- 
nied this: 


They [the British and American statements] seem to me 
to be absolutely identical in spirit, and I do not think there 
has been in the whole history of the world more powerful 
State documents than those which have been issued from 
time to time by the President of the United States of 
America.® 


During the course of debate on 19 December, Arthur 
Ponsonby accused the government of hiding behind 
President Wilson’s reply in regard to the pope’s note. 
Balfour retorted that he presumed the accusation meant 
“no more than that when a statement of policy has 
been admirably made by the head of a great Republic 
with whom we are carrying on the War... very often 
it is not necessary that it should at once be copied by 
everyone who may agree with it on this side of the 
Atlantic.” He added, on the other hand, that, if 
Ponsonby meant that explicit statements of British 
policy had not been made, he was profoundly mistaken 
and was unfairly ignoring the statements on record. 
Balfour’s own note of January, 1917, which commented 
on the Allies’ reply to President Wilson, was one 
example. 

After Ponsonby had accused the British government 
of hiding behind the president, he had added a very 
sour assessment of British policy statements. ‘“Presi- 
dent Wilson makes a speech,” he said, “and all we can 
get from the War Cabinet are variations of the knock- 
out blow theme, disparaging remarks about the League 
of Nations, and hints that the economic war is still 
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part of the policy of His Majesty’s Government.” ® 
Lloyd George was provoked by what he perceived as 
the point of this and other remarks in the debate. On 
the following day, 20 December, he rhetorically asked 
in the House of Commons whether the honorable mem- 
bers who had participated in the debate were merely 
seeking to criticize ministers or were actually trying 
to find out exactly what the country’s war aims were. 
“T am told,” he said, “that I never said anything which 
in the least traveled in the same direction as President 
Wilson. I failed to see in any speech delivered yes- 
terday a single word about what I said at Glasgow.” © 
He then proceeded to reiterate some of the points he 
had made in late June. Lloyd George’s tone was more 
moderate than it had been on 14 December, though he 
still argued that the temper of the Prussian military 
caste must be destroyed before the world could live 
in peace. “That is why,” he declared, “. . . we say— 
whether it is President Wilson or my right honourable 
friend, Mr. Asquith, or myself—that victory is an es- 
sential condition.” 6° 


5. THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN DECLARATIONS 
OF WAR AIMS, JANUARY, 1918 


The pressure upon the British government for a 
more definite statement of war aims continued to mount 
until 5 January, when the prime minister delivered the 
most complete official British statement made during 
the war. Various factors had brought matters to a 
head. The War Cabinet had recently sent General 
Smuts to Switzerland for a meeting with Count Mens- 
dorff, who urged the Allies to restate their war aims. 
Lloyd George’s principal private secretary, Philip Kerr, 
who had accompanied Smuts to Switzerland and who 
had interviewed an Egyptian intermediary about condi- 
tions in Turkey, also reported that a restatement would 
be useful. 

Another impetus came from a speech by the Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, which was delivered on 
Christmas day at the recently convened conference at 
Brest-Litovsk. On behalf of the Central Powers, 
Count Czernin accepted, with various qualifications, 
Trotsky’s proposals for a general peace. Lloyd George 
felt very strongly that a reply to Czernin was necessary 
and the War Cabinet agreed. The Allies had been 
embarrassed during December by the Bolshevik’s pub- 
lication of the secret treaties, which seemed to support 
accusations that the Allies’ war aims were imperialistic 
and added weight to the argument that a restatement 
of aims was imperative. This consideration was force- 
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fully put to the prime minister in a joint letter from 
the head of the Trades Union Congress, C. W. Bower- 
man, and the leader of the Parliamentary Labour party, 
Arthur Henderson.® 

Lloyd George’s reply was evasive, but he was un- 
doubtedly anxious to satisfy organized Labour at this 
time. The government needed to comb out more 
men from industry to reinforce the western front. The 
war aims statement was, of course, delivered to trade- 
union leaders. The decision to address this particular 
audience obviously reveals something of the importance 
attached to Labour’s views, though it does not neces- 
sarily imply that Parliament was being ignored. Par- 
liament was in recess.”° 

An essential element in this decision was the evi- 
dence that the Labour movement actually favored war 
aims which were substantially in agreement with the 
aims that the War Cabinet was prepared to announce. 
In his War Memoirs Lloyd George recalled: “The 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
and [the Executive Committee] of the Labour Party 
had already formulated their peace proposals on De- 
cember 16th. They did not differ,” he observed, “in 
any material respect from those which we were putting 
forward.” 7! His account has been questioned, but it 
is actually quite accurate for Lloyd George.”* The 
Labour peace proposals were circulated as a “Memo- 
randum on War Aims” on 17 December." A special 
conference of the British Labour movement accepted 
the memorandum on the twenty-eighth. Lloyd George 
also had an interview with a deputation from the Brit- 
ish Labour party which reinforced the impression that 
Labour’s views coincided with those of the govern- 
ment.’* 

One other factor may have been in the minds of 
British leaders. House had undoubtedly made it clear 
to them that the president might make a major state- 
ment on war aims. This was probably not decisive, 
but it may have spurred the British government to 
action. Wiseman later stressed this interpretation,” 
and there were several possible motives which lend it 
plausibility. The British may have wanted to antici- 
pate Wilson’s declaration in order to steal some of his 
thunder. Moreover, if their statement followed the 
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president’s, it might appear that they had been forced 
by him into making a moderate statement. Perhaps, 
in part, Lloyd George’s speech was also, as Victor 
Mamatey has suggested, “an effort to steer him [Wil- 
son| along safe channels.” "° The importance of such 
considerations remains a matter for speculation. 

There is, however, definite evidence in the War Cabi- 
net minutes that the British leaders had the president 
in mind when they decided upon making an inde- 
pendent statement. When they agreed that a reply, 
couched in moderate terms, must be made to Czernin’s 
peace move at Brest-Litovsk, it was obvious that a joint 
Allied document would be “extremely difficult to draft.” 
A joint statement would also be “apt to lose all its effec- 
tiveness and individuality and to become merely a cumu- 
lative statement of every country’s claims.” The War 
Cabinet minutes of 31 December record that 


Lord Robert Cecil pointed out there were considerable 
advantages in President Wilson’s method of issuing state- 
ments entirely on the responsibility of the United States 
Government, although it would be more courteous for us 
at least to inform our Allies of the purport of our state- 
ment before it was issued.77 


On 3 January, 1918, the prime minister, after reiterating 
the disadvantages of consulting the Allies, also con- 
cluded that the War Cabinet “ought to adopt President 
Wilson’s plan of an independent statement.” 18 

This step was, of course, adopted. The British were 
true to the president’s method in all its essential aspects. 
With perhaps one exception, Britain’s Allies were not 
given an opportunity to offer criticism of the statement 
prior to publication. Special care was taken, however, 
to explain the statement to the president. On the after- 
noon of 5 January, the War Cabinet decided : 


That a telegram should be sent by the Foreign Office to 
the British Ambassador, Washington, directing him to 
notify the United States Government for the personal 
information of the President, that for the last week or 
two the Prime Minister and the War Cabinet have been 
in negotiation with the trades in regard to the release of 
the Government from certain pledges made earlier in the 
war, such release being indispensable to the development 
of our manpower for military purposes. The negotiations 
had reached a point at which success turned mainly on 
the immediate publication of a statement on War Aims 
by the Government. After consulting the leaders of the 
Opposition and the Labour leaders, the Prime Minister 
made an important national statement of War Aims to the 
Trades Unionist Conference that morning. The British 
Ambassador should explain that there was not time to 
consult our Allies in regard to the text of the statement, 
which, however, they would find to be in accordance with 
President Wilson’s declarations.79 


This explanation had the advantage of referring to a 
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domestic problem, which made an independent statement 
seem more justifiable. 

The Foreign Office promptly carried out the War 
Cabinet’s instructions. The telegram to Washington 
also contained the following remarks: 


Should the President himself make a statement of his 
own views which in view of the appeal made to the peoples 
of the world by the Bolsheviki might appear a desirable 
course, the Prime Minister is confident that such a state- 
ment would also be in general accordance with the lines 
of the President’s previous speeches, which in England as 
well as in other countries have been so warmly received 
by public opinion. Such a further statement would natu- 
rally receive an equally warm welcome.®° 


Meanwhile, House had cabled to London on the same 
day that the president felt “he must presently make 
some specific utterance as a counter to the German peace 
suggestion, and that . . . the utterance must be in effect 
a repetition of his recent address to Congress, in even 
more specific form than before.” The president hoped 
that no statement was in contemplation on the British 
side “which would be likely to sound a different note 
or suggest claims inconsistent with what he [Wilson] 
proclaims the object[s] of the United States to be.” 
The cable, which had actually been drafted by Wilson 
himself, explained: “The President feels that we have 
so far been playing into the hands of the German Mili- 
tary Party, and solidifying German opinion against us, 
and he has information which seems to open a clear way 
to weaken the hand of that Party and clear the air of 
all possible misrepresentation and misunderstandings.” 8! 

The president’s famous address was delivered on 8 
January. It was by and large in harmony with Lloyd 
George’s statement, though there were some important 
differences.*? The president’s first point read as follows: 


Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understanding of 
any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and 
in the public view.®? 


The British speech contained no reference to open 
diplomacy. In a Foreign Office minute about Wilson’s 
address, Sir Ronald Graham, an assistant under-sec- 
retary of state, commented: “As regards the old bug 
bear of ‘secret diplomacy’ never has it come in for so 
much general abuse or general use as at the présent 
moment.” 84 


Wilson’s second point also had no counterpart in 
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Lloyd George’s statement. It read: 


Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside ter- 
ritorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the 
seas may be closed in whole or in part by international 
action for the enforcement of international covenants. 


The British regarded this as the most disagreeable of 
the Fourteen Points. 
The president’s third point was as follows: 


The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to the peace and asso- 
ciating themselves for its maintenance. 


Near the end of his address, Wilson added that the 
United States did not wish to fight Germany “either 
with arms or with hostile arrangements of trade if she 
is willing to associate herself with us and the other 
peace-loving nations of the world in covenants of jus- 
tice and law and fair dealing.” 5 The British state- 
ment did not contradict the president’s point as far 
as permanent trade arrangements were concerned, but 
it did reflect their greater interest in preparing for the 
reconstruction period. Lloyd George said: 


The economic conditions at the end of the war will be in 
the highest degree difficult. Owing to the diversion of 
human effort to warlike pursuits, there must follow a 
world shortage of raw materials which will increase the 
longer the war lasts, and it is inevitable that those coun- 
tries which have control of the raw materials will desire 
to help themselves and their friends first.8¢ 


This meant, in effect, that there would be discrimina- 
tion against Germany for a period after the war even 
if Germany capitulated unconditionally. 

In his fourth point, Wilson called for the following: 
“Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety.” The British statement 
was more prudent. Lloyd George said: “We must 
seek by the creation of some international organisa- 
tion to limit the burden of armaments. . . .” 

The president’s fifth point read as follows: 


A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of 
the principle that in determining all such questions of 
sovereignty the interests of the populations concerned 
must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the 
government whose title is to be determined. 


The British statement leaned further than Wilson in 
the direction of the principle of “consent of the gov- 
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erned.” Lloyd George stated: 


With regard to the German colonies, I have repeatedly 
declared that they are held at the disposal of a conference 
whose decisions must have primary regard to the wishes 
and interests of the native inhabitants of such colonies... . 
The governing consideration ... in all these cases must be 
that the inhabitants should be placed under the control of 
an administration acceptable to themselves, one of whose 
main purposes will be to prevent their exploitation for 
the benefit of European capitalists or governments. 


Unlike Wilson, of course, Lloyd George had not re- 
ferred to “all colonial claims.” 

The president’s sixth point dealt very sympatheti- 
cally with Russia. He declared: 


The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settle- 
ment of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the 
best and freest cooperation of the other nations of the 
world in obtaining for her an unhampered and unembar- 
rassed opportunity for the independent determination of 
her own political development and national policy and 
assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free 
nations under institutions of her own choosing; and, more 
than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that she may 
need and may herself desire. The treatment accorded 
Russia by her sister nations in the months to come will 
be the acid test of their good will, of their comprehension 
of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, 
and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 


Lloyd George’s statement took a harder line, which 
reflected a sense of betrayal. Harold Nicolson later 
summarized it very succinctly: “If Russia deserts her 
Allies they cannot help her.” In case serious peace 
negotiations did materialize, the prime minister obvi- 
ously intended that Allied concessions would be made 
chiefly at Russia’s expense. 88 

Wilson’s point seven dealt with the Belgium ques- 
tion. 


Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated 
and restored, without any attempt to limit sovereignty 
which she enjoys in common with all other free nations. 
No other single act will serve as this will serve to restore 
confidence among the nations in the laws which they have 
themselves set and determined for the government of their 
relations with one another. Without this healing act the 
whole structure and validity of international law is forever 
impaired. 


The president made no explicit reference to repara- 
tions. In calling for the complete political, territorial, 
and economic restoration of Belgium’s independence, 
Lloyd George added a demand for “such reparation as 
can be made for the devastation of its towns and prov- 
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inces.” He said that this was no demand for war 
indemnity such as Germany imposed on France in 
1871. It was not an attempt to shift the cost of war- 
like operations onto another belligerent. Rather it 
was a vindication of the public law of Europe which 
Germany had breached. “Unless international life is 
recognized by insistence on payment for injury done 
in defiance of its canons,” he argued, “it can never be 
a reality.” 

The president’s eighth point was less emphatic than 
his observation on Belgium. 


All French territory should be freed and the invaded por- 
tions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has un- 
settled the peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should 
be righted, in order that peace may once more be made 
secure in the interest of all. 


In reference to Alsace-Lorraine, the British statement 
declared: “We mean to stand by the French Democ- 
racy to the death in the demand they make for re- 
consideration of the great wrong of 1871... .” 

As far as the ninth point was concerned the Ameri- 
can and British statements were very similar. Wilson 
said: “A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should 
be effected along clearly recognizable lines of nation- 
ality.” Lloyd George stated: “We regard as vital the 
satisfaction of the legitimate claims of the Italians for 
union with those of their own race and tongue.” 

The British and American statements were also in 
accord on the more general question of the nationali- 
ties within the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Referring 
to Wilson’s address of 4 December, 1917, Lloyd 
George said: 


Though we agree with President Wilson that the breakup 
of Austria-Hungary is no part of our war aims, we feel 
that unless genuine self-government on true democratic 
principles is granted to those Austro-Hungarian nationali- 
ties who have long desired it, it is impossible to hope for 
the removal of those causes of unrest in that part of Eu- 
rope which have so long threatened its general peace. 


Wilson’s tenth point brought him closely in line with 
this position. He declared: “The peoples of Austria- 
Hungary, whose place among the nations we wish to 
see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the 
freest opportunity of autonomous development.” 

The eleventh point dealt with thorny problems of 
the Balkans. | 


Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; 
occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free and 
secure access to the sea; and the relations of the several 
Balkan States to one another determined by friendly coun- 
sel along historically established lines of allegiance and 
nationality; and international guarantees of the political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity of the 
several Balkan States should be entered into. 


Lloyd George also demanded the restoration of Serbia, 
Montenegro, and the occupied part of Rumania, but he 
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went further in regard to Rumania.®® The British 
intended “to press that justice be done to men of 
Roumanian blood and speech in their legitimate aspi- 
rations.” On the other hand, the prime minister made 
no reference to Serbia’s access to the sea. 

Wilson’s twelfth point read as follows: 


The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other 
nationalities which are now under Turkish rule should 
be assured an undoubted security of life and an absolutely 
unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and 
the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free 
passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under 
international guarantees. 


This harmonized closely with the British position. 
Lloyd George said: 


While we do not challenge the maintenance of the Turkish 
empire in the home lands of the Turkish race with its capi- 
tal at Constantinople, the passage between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea being internationalized and 
neutralized—Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Palestine are in our judgment entitled to a recognition of 
their separate national condition. 


The president’s declaration about Poland was much 
less vague than the previous two points. The thir- 
teenth point stated: 


An independent Polish State should be erected which 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputable 
Polish populations, which should be assured a free and 
secure access to the sea, and whose political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity should be guaran- 
teed by international covenant. 


Lloyd George merely said: “We believe . . . that an 
independent Poland, comprising all those genuinely 
Polish elements who desire to form part of it is an 
urgent necessity for the stability of Western Europe.” 
He made no reference to Poland’s access to the sea. 

The president’s fourteenth point was, from his per- 
spective, the most important. “A general association 
of nations must be formed,” he declared, “under specific 
convenants for the purpose of affording mutual guar- 
antees of political independence and territorial integ- 
rity to great and small States alike.” Lloyd George’s 
statement regarding the League of Nations was much 
more reserved. He said: 


We are confident that a great attempt must be made to 
establish by some international organisation an alterna- 
tive to war as a means of settling international disputes. 
. . . We must seek by the creation of some international 
organisation to limit the burden of armaments and dimin- 
ish the probability of war. 


The British statement did not suggest making any 
guarantees of political independence or territorial 
integrity. 


89 The British government later received information that 
Wilson’s speech had “a very serious effect in Roumania.” It 
seemed to have stimulated demands in Rumania for immediate 
peace. Drummond to J. T. Davies, private secretary to the 
prime minister, 23 Jan., 1918. Lloyd George Papers, F/3/3/1. 
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At the end of his address to Congress, Wilson made 
one further point—one which was not numbered. He 
declared that the United States did not presume to 
suggest alterations in Germany’s institutions, but he 
added that it would be necessary, before entering into 
any “intelligent dealings” with her, to know whether 
her spokesman represented the Reichstag majority or 
the military party. Thus, in this speech he did not 
deny that he would interfere with Germany’s internal 
affairs. He merely denied that he would dictate their 
constitution. All he demanded was a shift of power 
within Germany’s existing constitutional structure. 
Lloyd George, delivering the British statement, again 
took the line that the democratization of Germany 
would make it easier to conclude a peace with her, but 
that it was a question for the German people to decide. 

The British government and the American adminis- 
tration were full of praise for each other’s statements. 
On 6 January, House cabled to the prime minister: 
“Congratulations and felicitations over your great 
speech.” °° He added that it was a long step in the 
right direction and was warmly approved in America. 
On the same day, Spring Rice cabled that the presi- 
dent had read the prime minister’s speech with satis- 
faction and had no criticism to offer.°t In his speech 
to Congress, the president publicly praised the prime 
minister’s statement for its “admirable candor” and 
“admirable spirit.’ On 10 January, after a private 
conversation with Wilson, Spring Rice sent a telegram 
to the Foreign Office which reported that Wilson “was 
much pleased” with the prime minister’s statement and 
believed his own speech would meet with the approval 
of the British government.®? 

Wilson clearly wanted the British to express their 
approval of his address. On the same day, Spring 
Rice also sent a “personal and secret” telegram saying 
that he gathered that the “President would have been 
glad of an expression of opinion from H. M. Govern- 
ment about his speech.’** Before this message ar- 
rived, Balfour more than reciprocated Wilson’s praise 
in a speech at Edinburgh. The Foreign Office’s reply 
to Spring Rice on 12 January pointed out Balfour’s 
flattering remarks, but in case a further message 
seemed desirable, the ambassador was authorized to 
express the prime minister’s gratitude for the presi- 


90 Lloyd George Papers, F/60/2/38. House’s message was 
reported in the London Times, 8 Jan., 1918. 

91 F.O. 371/3435/593/4061. The British ambassador’s tele- 
gram was received on the seventh. His information was ap- 
parently based on a conversation with House. The cable ended 
with the statement that the “President would no doubt be grate- 
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and France.” The Foreign Office took note of this and ar- 
ranged for memoranda on the Labour Movement to be sent to 
Washington for the president. Their main theme was that the 
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of the war. F.O. 395/22/37233/37233, 43315, 66909. 

92 F.O. 371/3435/593/6381. 
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dent’s declaration and his happiness at finding their 
respective peace policies “so entirely in harmony.” 

The praise was purposely general and vague. Ina 
further passage marked “private,” the telegram stated: 
“You will no doubt realize that there are certain ob- 
stacles to a more precise endorsement, and there are 
naturally some slight divergencies between the two 
speeches.” °* Obviously the British wanted to mini- 
mize the differences. 

During the friendly exchange of praise between the 
two governments, Spring Rice was enduring a per- 
sonal crisis. His government had finally recalled him, 
and he retreated to Canada to nurse his grievously 
wounded pride. He died there a month later. Mean- 
while Colville Barclay, counselor of the British Em- 
bassy, communicated the substance of the Foreign 
Office’s message to the president on 17 January and 
reported Wilson’s cordial reply: 


It has been a matter of genuine gratification to me to 
find my own programme of peace so entirely consistent 
with the programme set forth by Mr. Lloyd George, and 
the speech of Mr. Balfour, to which Sir C. Spring Rice 
was kind enough to call attention, has afforded me the 
deepest satisfaction.®® 


Wilson, too, wanted to minimize any disagreements. 
Occasionally declarations of British-American una- 
nimity were extravagant. In his “Fourteen Points” 
address, Wilson declared that there was “no confusion 
of counsel among the adversaries of the Central Pow- 
ers, no uncertainty of principle, no vagueness of de- 
tail.” This was a remarkable claim. Differences and 
doubts were apparent then just as they are in retro- 
spect. For example, Lloyd George, after delivering a 
second speech to trade-union leaders on 18 January, 
was asked whether the views on freedom of the seas 
which Wilson had expressed were the views of the 
British government. If they were not the same, the 
questioner wanted to know what the government’s 
views were. This confronted the prime minister with 
an interesting task. He had to avoid contradicting 
Wilson without endorsing freedom of the seas. 
Actually, the president had made it fairly easy for 
him. Wilson’s point two had a clause in it which miti- 
gated the demand for absolute freedom of navigation 
in both peace and war. He had added: “except as 
the seas may be closed in whole or in part by interna- 
tional covenants.” In the Foreign Office, Sir Ronald 
Graham observed that the reservations in point two 
“appear to mitigate its force considerably.” °° The 
vagueness of Wilson’s qualification clearly meant that 
there was room to maneuver. Moreover, the closing 


94 Ibid. 

95 Telegram from Barclay, 17 Jan., 1917, F.O. 800/209. For 
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of the seas to enemy commerce had not been ruled out. 
The president reinforced this impression in his con- 
versation with Spring Rice on 10 January. The Brit- 
ish ambassador reported that Wilson’s statement 
“about freedom of the seas was to be interpreted in 
the sense that all restrictive measures should be based 
on a formal agreement of nations brought into con- 
formity with modern conditions.” The president felt 
that the “old rules of blockade were plainly inapplica- 
ble now but no one nation should be allowed to be sole 
and arbitrary interpreter.’ This remark was not 
without some sting, but it nevertheless allowed for re- 
strictive measures. Furthermore, the president was 
not entirely unsympathetic to the British position. Ac- 
cording to Spring Rice, he commented that the British 
Empire, in contrast to the German Empire, was a 
union of free peoples and that “Great Britain had to 
keep a strong fleet for preservation of means of sub- 
sistence and also for police purposes.” °7 

In response to the trade unionist’s question about 
freedom of the seas, Lloyd George exploited the loop 
holes in the president’s position. He said that he 
wanted “to know what ‘freedom of the seas’ means.” 
Did it mean freedom from submarines or Britain’s 
starvation? “After all,’ he observed, “we are in a 
very different position from America, or Germany or 
France, or any other continental country.” As an is- 
land, Britain must carefully scrutinize “any proposal 
which might impair her ability to protect her lines of 
communication across the seas.” He went on: “Free- 
dom of the seas is a very elastic term. There is a 
sense in which we would rejoice to accept it, but we 
must,” he said, “guard very carefully against any at- 
tempt to interfere with the capacity to protect our 
shores and our shipping that has alone enabled us even 
to exist up to the present moment.” 

Later the prime minister was asked to indicate what 
steps would be taken to consolidate the respective war 
aims of America and the Allies in order to present a 
unified front to the Germans. Lloyd George replied 
that they had hoped to consolidate war aims at the 
conference in Paris two months earlier, and he blamed 
their failure on the absence of representatives of the 
Russian government. He also asserted that, if there 
were any doubt about the Allies’ war aims which had 
been stated by the president and himself, it would be 
desirable to meet, but so far they had had “nothing but 
complete assent.” °° 

Since Wilson was willing to cooperate with this 
kind of verbal maneuver in the interest of waging an 
all-out war against Germany, potentially divisive is- 
sues were successfully evaded. Freedom of the seas 
would be the subject of a tense diplomatic confronta- 
tion only after Germany was beaten. This was one of 
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the implications of Wilson’s policy of maintaining 
unity with the Allies in order to secure a peace through 
victory. 


6. MORE FLIRTATIONS WITH AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The new German chancellor, Count George von 
Hertling, and the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, 
Count Czernin, both replied to Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points in concerted speeches on 24 January. They 
agreed with the general non-territorial points, but nei- 
ther accepted the particular territorial points which 
would affect their respective countries adversely. 
Hertling argued that Russian and Polish questions 
concerned only Russia, Poland, and the Central Pow- 
ers. He was evasive about restoring Belgium, and 
rejected any cession of Alsace-Lorraine. He also 
foresaw difficulties in settling colonial questions ac- 
cording to Wilson’s principles, though he demanded 
a reconstruction of colonial possessions.®°® In regard 
to the questions directly affecting Austria-Hungary, 
Czernin did not commit his government to the evacua- 
tion of Italy, Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania; he 
refused to make any concessions to Italian claims, and 
he rejected foreign interference in the monarchy’s in- 
ternal nationality problems. On the other hand, he 
expressed agreement with Wilson on Poland, and his 
speech sounded friendlier and more reasonable than 
the German chancellor’s—especially to American ears. 
Czernin wanted to pursue general peace negotiations 
by beginning with an exchange of ideas with the 
United States. He asserted: 


Let Herr Wilson employ the great influence which he 
doubtless possesses over all his allies so that they shall 
for their part state the conditions upon which they are 
ready to talk. If he does so he will have rendered the 
inestimable service of getting general peace negotiations 
in motion.1°° 


The impact of this proposal was heightened by reports 
that Czernin, before delivering his speech, had inti- 
mated that the president had already received his 
reply.?° 

Entente leaders prepared an official response on 2 
February. The third session of the Supreme War 
Council, meeting at Versailles, agreed on a declara- 
tion which contained the following passage. 


The Supreme War Council gave the most careful con- 
sideration to the recent utterances of the German Chancel- 
lor and of the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, but was unable to find in them any real approxi- 
mation to the moderate conditions laid down by all the 
Allied Governments. This conviction was only deepened 
by the impression made by the contrast between the pro- 
fessed idealistic aims with which the Central Powers 
entered upon the present negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, 
and the new openly discussed plans of conquest and spoli- 
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ation. Under the circumstances the Supreme War Coun- 
cil decided that the only immediate task before them lay 
in the prosecution with the utmost vigour .. . of the mili- 
tary efforts of the Allies until such time as the pressure 
of that effort shall have brought about in the enemy Gov- 
ernments and peoples a change of temper which would 
justify the hope of the conclusion of peace on terms which 
would not involve the abandonment, in [the] face of an 
aggressive and unrepentant militarism, of all the princi- 
ples of freedom, justice, and the respect for the Law of 
Nations which the Allies are resolved to vindicate.1° 


This statement was published on 4 February, 1918. 

On the same day, Wiseman cabled to Balfour that 
the president was “not altogether pleased” with the 
message.'°? This was something of an understate- 
ment. Wilson was undoubtedly angry. Though the 
declaration created the impression that the United 
States government was a party to it, he had not been 
consulted. Wilson had given his blessing to the Su- 
preme War Council, and had appointed a military rep- 
resentative, General Tasker H. Bliss; however, he did 
not seat a political delegate. House had attended the 
second session as his representative in December, 1917. 
After that, Arthur Hugh Frazier of the United States 
Embassy in Paris monitored the meetings but did not 
participate in the Council’s deliberations.*°%* House 
would not attend again until the end of the war. In 
this way Wilson tried to avoid compromising his in- 
dependent diplomatic position while still promoting 
military cooperation. He felt that he could not allow 
the Supreme War Council to make political statements 
which might seem to have the approval of the United 
States. Frazier was told to make it clear that the 
Supreme War Council must not make such statements 
unless the president himself approved of them. Fur- 
thermore, Lansing addressed a letter to Lord Reading, 
who had replaced Spring Rice as ambassador, warn- 
ing that political statements by the Supreme War 
Council might make it necessary to review American 
participation in the organization.?° 

The president also emphatically disagreed with the 
Supreme War Council’s interpretation of Count Czern- 
in’s speech. This emerged in public on 11 February, when 
Wilson again addressed Congress. He drew a sharp 
distinction between the addresses of Czernin and Hert- 
ling. The president described Hertling’s speech as 
“very vague and very confusing.” It was, he said 
“certainly in a different tone from that of Count 
Czernin, and apparently of an opposite purpose.” 
Moreover, Wilson was very gentle at the beginning 
of his address when refuting Czernin’s intimation that 
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his views were communicated to Washington before 
they were made public. He said that he was “sure” 
the foreign minister had been misunderstood.16 

The president did not deny that Czernin’s speech 
had deficiencies, but he was inclined to excuse them. 
He thought Czernin “would probably have gone much 
farther had it not been for the embarrassments of 
Austria’s alliances and of her dependence upon Ger- 
many.” Wilson stated that the test of whether it was 
possible to go further in the comparison of views was, 
after all, simple and obvious. He then listed the four 
vague principles known as his Four Supplementary 
Points: (1) that each part of the peace settlement 
must be based upon its essential justice; (2) that peo- 
ples and provinces are not to be bartered about as 
pawns, even in the great balance of power game, now 
forever discredited; (3) every territorial settlement 
must be made in the interest of the populations con- 
cerned; and (4) that all well-defined national aspira- 
tions shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction possible 
without introducing or perpetuating elements of dis- 
cord that would be likely to break the peace. The 
president suggested that these principles were accepted 
everywhere as imperative “except among the spokes- 
men of the military and annexationist party in Ger- 
many.” 197 

On 12 February, after Wilson’s speech had appeared 
in the British press, Lloyd George acknowledged that 
there was a great difference between the tone of the 
Austrian speech and the German speech, but he main- 
tained that there was little difference in substance. He 
found nothing in either speech which indicated a readi- 
ness to make peace on acceptable terms.*°* Balfour 
took a similar line in a muddled speech on the follow- 
ing day.*°? 

The difference of opinion between Wilson and the 
British government caused some public comment, but 
the irritation was rapidly mollified. After a long in- 
terview with the president on 15 February, Lord 
Reading reported that no mention was made of the 
different views of Czernin’s speech. He had discussed 
the matter with Lansing who attributed no impor- 
tance to it, and Reading thought that raising the mat- 
ter with Wilson would be inadvisable.**° Several days 
earlier, the new British ambassador had attempted to 
smooth relations by extravagantly praising Wilson’s 
speech in a conversation with House. As Reading un- 
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doubtedly expected, House duly conveyed the flattery 
to the president." 

It was, of course, no time for the British and Ameri- 
can governments to dwell upon their differences. 
Moreover, their public statements about Czernin’s 
speech seemed to imply a greater difference of opinion 
than actually existed. Charles Seymour long ago 
pointed to some irony in the Supreme War Council’s 
deliberations. The Allied leaders suggested that their 
declaration, which proved irksome to the president, 
was meant to promote Wilson’s policy of detaching the 
German people from their rulers.42 During the Su- 
preme War Council meeting on 2 February, Lloyd 
George explicitly debated this particular point with 
Baron Sonnino. Wilson has often been criticized for 
his excessive faith in the power of words, but here 
Lloyd George professed a similar confidence. The 
proces-verbal of the meeting states: “He was inclined 
to believe that a statement to the effect that our aim 
was to do away with militarism would divide the 
enemy nations rather than consolidate them.” Fur- 
thermore, the British prime minister argued not only 
in terms of political propaganda, but also of personal 
conviction. He asserted “that the point was no [sic] 
rhetoric, but facts. . . . Peace could never be made 
until that [unrepentant military] class was over- 
thrown.” Sonnino, on the other hand, argued that 
such declarations would only bind the enemy closer 
together. Milner, who accompanied Lloyd George at 
the meeting, agreed with the Italian foreign minister, 
but he did not want to labor the point as they were 
obviously in the minority. 

The whole episode had begun with a well-inten- 
tioned miscalculation. Lloyd George advocated issu- 
ing the troublesome declaration because he wanted to 
avoid the difficulty of formulating a joint declaration 
of war aims. He also argued that it would be impos- 
sible to formulate such a joint statement without con- 
sulting President Wilson, which would cause too much 
delay. This was the context in which the British 
prime minister reminded his colleagues that the 
speeches by Hertling and Czernin had shown that the 
enemy had no intention of relaxing their claims.17% 

The British government was certainly not opposed 
many. At the inter-Allied meetings in Paris at the 
to the idea of attempting to detach Austria from Ger- 
end of November, 1917, Lloyd George had secured, 
with the support of Colonel House, permission to try 
to ascertain informally what Austria-Hungary’s peace 
terms might be.77* This had been followed by the 
interviews between General Smuts and Count Mens- 
dorff in Geneva on 18 and 19 December. On 2 Janu- 
ary, 1918, Drummond cabled a message from Balfour 
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to the president, which briefly reported the substance 
of these conversations. The British representative 
(Smuts was not named in the telegram) had refused 
to discuss the question of a general peace, and the 
Austrian held out no hopes of a separate one. Never- 
theless, the British representative’s statement that the 
destruction of Austria was no part of British war 
aims had been received “with much satisfaction.” Fur- 
thermore, his expression of Britain’s strong desire to 
see the various nationalities of the Hapsburg empire 
“given an opportunity for autonomous development” 
was said “to reflect opinion in the ‘Highest Quarters.’” 
Balfour’s message to Wilson also reported Austria’s 
wish to renew these conversations. He added that it 
was “a wish with which the British Government will 
probably comply.” 15 

On 18 January, the War Cabinet discussed a cable 
from Berne which stated that Czernin would meet 
Lloyd George in Switzerland if the latter agreed. A 
mission by the prime minister at that time was ruled 
out, but the question remained as to whether Smuts 
should meet Czernin. The War Cabinet decided that, 
subject to Balfour’s concurrence, a reply should be 
sent to Berne offering to arrange for Smuts to meet 
the Austrian foreign minister.11° 

When the subject was discussed again in the War 
Cabinet on 28 January, no action had yet been taken 
on this decision. Balfour had asked that the matter 
be postponed until after a visit by Signor Orlando. 
The Italian Premier had agreed that conversations 
with Austria “should continue,” but by the twenty- 
eighth, Count Czernin had complicated the situation. 
The War Cabinet minutes observe that the Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister had delivered the speech 
“in which he had rather suggested a conversation with 
President Wilson’s representatives.” Lloyd George 
doubted whether, in these circumstances, “the moment 
was favourable for approaching the Austrian Govern- 
ment.” This led to further delay. It was decided 
“that a telegram should be sent, informing President 
Wilson that we should like to resume the conversa- 
tions, and inquiring whether in his opinion this was 
desirable.” 117 

This decision was also not carried out by the time 
the War Cabinet returned to the subject on 4 Febru- 
ary, 1918. The secret minutes explain that “Mr. Bal- 
four had drafted a telegram, but, in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s absence at Versailles, the War Cabinet had not 
thought it right to pursue the matter.’ Meanwhile, 
however, another telegram from Switzerland had been 
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received, which added impetus to the idea of further 
talks with Austria. The British minister in Berne 
reported that Count Skrzynski, counsellor of the Aus- 
trian Legation there, had alluded to the possibility 
of a separate peace between Austria and the En- 
tente.7® Skrzynski also emphasized that America 
could be useful in bringing about peace. Lloyd George, 
now back in London, drew the War Cabinet’s atten- 
tion to this cable and pointed out that it corresponded 
in some respects with the views of Count Horodyski, 
a pro-Allies Pole with Austrian connections. The lat- 
ter had talked with the prime minister and Hankey 
at Versailles. He had suggested that Austria was 
near to revolution and that Czernin’s overture to Wil- 
son should be exploited. Horodyski did not think that 
peace discussions were likely to result in a separate 
peace, but he argued that they could delay the employ- 
ment of Austrian troops on the western front until 
revolution broke out.1?® 

Lloyd George was understandably attracted by this 
argument. The British government’s greatest source 
of anxiety at this time was the transfer of enemy 
troops from the eastern to the western front and the 
impending enemy offensive which this movement fore- 
shadowed. In the War Cabinet meeting of 18 Janu- 
ary the prime minister had, in fact, expressed similar 
reasons for pursuing talks with Austria-Hungary.’ 
On the other hand, Lloyd George was still not immune 
to bouts of wishful thinking that Austria-Hungary 
might be lured into a separate peace. This was ap- 
parent in his remarks on 4 February about urging the 
United States to pursue the matter. The War Cabi- 
net minutes continue: 


The Prime Minister pointed out two reasons in favour 
of conversations between America and Austria: 

(1) It was easier for Austria to make peace with the 
United States than with anyone else owing to the 
number of Austrian subjects in that country. 

It was easier for the Italians to yield to the pres- 
sure of the U. S. A. than to anyone else in regard 
to their extravagant war aims. 


(2) 


The advantages of Wilson’s position were noted re- 
peatedly in London. In the Foreign Office, for ex- 
ample, Harold Nicolson later observed: 


Although it will be all-important to secure the early de- 
fection of Austria, yet the problem is one of infinite com- 
plexity, and it is questionable indeed whether a solution 
could be secured by any one but President Wilson, who 
is unhampered by engagements to Italy, and whose pres- 
tige rests on a basis at once more solid and more spiritual 
than that of the older belligerents.171 
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Implicit in the British attitude was the realization that 
it would be easier for them to violate their treaty 
commitments if Wilson took a strong lead. 

The idea of talks between Austrians and Ameri- 
cans was not, of course, endorsed without reservations. 
Some doubt was expressed in the War Cabinet “as to 
whether besides Col. House, the United States could 
find a suitable person to conduct the negotiation.” 
This doubt probably stemmed not only from the Brit- 
ish government’s conviction that America was criti- 
cally short of diplomatic ability, but also from their 
knowledge that Wilson was very reluctant to trust 
anyone with important negotiations. Such qualms, 
however, were not decisive. The War Cabinet de- 
cided that Balfour should draft, for Lloyd George’s 
consideration, a telegram to Wilson “intimating that 
the British Government had reason to believe that 
some advantage might be gained from a conversation 
between representatives of the Governments of Aus- 
tria and the United States of America.” 17? 

A suitable cable was approved by Lloyd George on 
6 February and sent to the president through Colonel 
House. The telegram transmitted Skrzynskľs re- 
marks almost verbatim as they had been reported 
from Berne. Balfour described the information as 
coming “from a source in touch with Count Czernin” 
and it was virtually assumed that he had acted under 
instructions. Czernin was understood to want a sepa- 
rate peace, but he wished “to find a pretext for break- 
ing with Germany” such as having his hand forced by 
the “Austrian nation.” The Austrian public was 
“wearied” by the slow progress of the peace negotia- 
tions with Russia. The emperor, fearing “the ‘Red 
Wave, ” favored a “speedy peace,’ and tension be- 
tween Austria and Germany was greater than ever. 
Continuing with Skrzynski’s suggestions, the telegram 
stated : 


If Austria could be given to understand that in concluding 
a separate peace she would obtain from America the finan- 
cial assistance which is absolutely indispensable to her, 
public opinion would be strong enough to impose such a 
peace even on partisans of a war to the end. The ex- 
pediency of America acting as an intermediary between 
Austria and the Entente is specially emphasized. 


Though Balfour appreciated Wilson’s advantages, 
he was clearly apprehensive about the dangers in- 
volved. The telegram politely urged the president to 
proceed very carefully, if the matter were pursued. 
The recent intimations about a separate peace might 
be designed “to divide the Entente powers.” While 
Balfour did not want Czernin to feel that his message 
to the British had been ignored, he feared any show 
of haste in approaching the Austrians. He pointed out 
that mere rumors of negotiations on the basis of one 
undivided Austria not only caused great alarm in 
Italy, but were used by Austrian diplomats as proot 
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that the Entente had abandoned the cause of the sub- 
ject nationalities under Hapsburg rule. These were, 
Balfour acknowledged, considerations which were as 
familiar to the United States government as to the 
British, and, “though they show the extreme delicacy 
of the questions to be solved, they indicate that of all 
the Allied Powers America is in the best position to 
solve them.” 173 

Thus, the British encouraged Wilson to approach 
the Austrians well before his address to Congress of 
11 February, in which, as we have seen, he publicly 
courted Czernin. He had also received other enticing 
news from Switzerland. On 3 and 4 February, Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Lammasch, a prominent Austrian, met 
George D. Herron, an American living in Switzerland 
who was widely believed to have the confidence of 
President Wilson. Lammasch said that the emperor 
sincerely wanted peace and was prepared to reform 
his empire, granting autonomy to subject nationalities. 
Lammasch wanted the president to promote the em- 
peror’s efforts by recognizing Austria’s readiness for 
peace and by demanding autonomy for the nation- 
alities.1?4 

A week after Wilson’s speech of 11 February, Em- 
peror Karl addressed a message to the president 
through the King of Spain. The emperor said that the 
president’s and Czernin’s speeches had materially 
cleared the European situation and that the time had 
apparently come when a discussion between one of the 
emperor’s representatives and one representing Mr. 
Wilson might clear the way to a general peace. The 
emperor’s message differed markedly from the recent 
overtures made in Switzerland. His position, which 
was outlined with reference to the president’s “four 
principles,” amounted essentially to a proposal of gen- 
eral peace on the basis of the status quo ante. He 
avoided the question of the subject nationalities, with 
two uncompromising exceptions. He suggested that 
the satisfaction of certain national demands would only 
cause future trouble, and he offered to prove that 
Austria’s Italians did not want to be part of Italy. 

The British were actually the first to inform the 
Americans of this message. It was intercepted and 
decyphered by British Intelligence, who passed it on 
to Ambassador Page. He cabled it to Washington on 
20 February.” While waiting for the Spanish to 
transmit the emperor’s message to him, Wilson de- 
cided to consult Balfour. He personally drafted a 
cable inviting “any comments or suggestions. . . .’’ 176 
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The Spanish ambassador in Washington did not de- 
liver the Austrian emperor’s message until 25 Febru- 
ary. The president said afterward that he had diffi- 


culty composing his face and appearing surprised.1?7 


On the following day, Wiseman cabled a message to 
Balfour warning that the president did not want to 
delay an answer and that both Wilson and House were 
inclined to encourage further discussion. “I have 
begged them,” Wiseman added, “to await your 
VIEW? fete 

Balfour replied to the president on 27 February. 
He had been able to follow developments closely. The 
Foreign Office had even received an account of the 
conversation between Lammasch and Herron from 
Switzerland.?”® Balfour pointed out the difference be- 
tween the official Austrian message conveyed through 
Spain, which he attributed to Czernin’s hand, and the 
personal policy of Emperor Karl conveyed by Profes- 
sor Lammasch. He asserted that the proposals sent 
through Spain were known to the German emperor 
and represented his policy. “They amount to success 
for the Central Powers,” Balfour observed, “and can 
hardly be reconciled with public declarations of [the] 
President on the subject of Peace terms.” The pro- 
posals conveyed by Lammasch were much more in 
harmony with the president’s principles, but the Brit- 
ish foreign secretary noted two serious objections. The 
scheme outlined by Lammasch ignored Italy, and it 
could “alienate the subject races of Austria whom 
[the] President desired to benefit.” Balfour stressed 
the danger of demoralizing the Italians or discouraging 
anti-German sentiments among Austria’s Slav popula- 
tion. On the other hand, he observed that some risks 
had to be run, and suggested that if the president 
wanted to pursue the matter, it might be worth-while 
to ascertain whether the Lammasch conversations 
really represented the emperor’s views.1*° 

Actually, Balfour’s advice was unnecessary as far 
as the Austrian overture through Spain was con- 
cerned. Wilson had drafted a cautious reply to the 
emperor's message before Balfour’s telegram of 27 
February arrived in Washington. The president’s let- 
ter politely rejected the Austrian suggestion of secret 
discussions until the emperor expressed his views 
more clearly and definitely.1*4 

House briefly informed Balfour of this step in a 
cable which Wiseman transmitted on 1 March. He 
stated blandly that they had waited until Balfour’s tele- 
gram of 27 February arrived before reaching a deci- 
sion. The president was “glad to find (as he fully an- 
ticipated)” that Balfour’s view agreed substantially 
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with his own. House reported that Wilson replied to 
the message from Spain “in a way which will not 
close the door to further discussion, but rather develop 
and probe what the Emperor of Austria has in mind.” 
House also tried to reassure the British. He declared 
that, if any further conversations took place, the 
United States would simultaneously redouble her war 
efforts. Moreover, he stated that Wilson had no in- 
tention of allowing the United States to be com- 
mitted to any further steps unless the Central Powers 
were prepared to translate general principles into frank 
and concrete assurances.1*? 

Shortly before House’s cable was received, the War 
Cabinet showed that they were in need of reassurance 
about the idea of Wilson pursuing peace negotiations 
with Austria. Their earlier doubts had mushroomed. 
During a secret meeting on 1 March, the prime minis- 
ter expressed his apprehension about the president’s 
intervention in the question. In Lloyd George’s view, 
“President Wilson was not making a success of his war 
administration.” The United States seemed behind 
hand in their raising of men, construction of aircraft, 
shipbuilding, the provision of railway material for 
France, and the organization of American railways. 
In such circumstances he feared that the president 
might want to end the war on conditions which the 
British could not accept. Lloyd George added that 
the Austro-Hungarian proposals conveyed through the 
King of Spain revealed that Wilson’s four principles 
could be interpreted in a hostile sense. Balfour inter- 
jected that “they were really platitudes, which could 
equally easily be interpreted in our [Britain’s] favour.” 

Lloyd George went on to suggest that, if Colonel 
House came to Europe to discuss peace with Austria, 
the world would learn of it. The negotiations would 
be tantamount to a peace conference. The prime min- 
ister wanted to tell the president that the British gov- 
ernment considered any such conversations dangerous, 
and that, meanwhile, they would probe Austrian over- 
tures to ascertain the real position. Robert Cecil 
warned that once the British stated they “were going 
to hold conversations with Austria, President Wilson 
would insist that he was the man to do it.” (Cecil 
should have added that Balfour had, with the prime 
minister’s approval, recently told President Wilson that 
he was the best man to do it.)7%3 

Bonar Law wondered whether they were not jeop- 
ardizing Austria’s apparent willingness to make a sep- 
arate peace. He had in mind a particularly enticing 
overture which had recently been received. On 23 
February, the British minister in Berne had reported 
an offer by Skrzynski to furnish a written declaration 
by Czernin to the effect that Austria would only dis- 
cuss her own affairs in conversation with England, 
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America, and the Allies.%* This seemed to imply that 
she would discuss a separate rather than a general 
peace. The British prime minister had replied to 
Skrzynski through an intermediary that such a mes- 
sage might be helpful. Bonar Law suggested to the 
War Cabinet that Wilson should be informed that they 
had received this approach and that they would pur- 
sue it. 

Cecil favored a more devious course of action. He 
proposed merely trying to obtain a written message as 
described by Skrzynski. This was the only chance of 
remaining undiscovered. “If we sent anyone [to Swit- 
zerland]|,” he explained, “we must tell President Wil- 
son.” After considerable discussion, the War Cabinet 
decided simply to inform their minister in Berne that 
they awaited further news.1*5 

Another encouraging telegram from Switzerland was 
received on 4 March. It reported that Skrzynski had 
asked whether the Entente would enter into pour- 
parlers for a separate peace if the Austro-Hungarian 
government declared that they would only discuss 
questions affecting Austria. Moreover, Skrzynski had 
intimated that Czernin wanted to conduct the talks 
himself.1°° 

The War Cabinet considered this development on 
the following day. One of the key points of discussion 
was whether Britain could enter into conversations 
with Austria without notifying President Wilson. 
Once again Balfour championed consultation with 
Washington. The president, he urged, “should be 
told everything.” Wilson was keeping the British 
government informed, and once the president thought 
they were acting behind his back, he would tell them 
nothing. In opposition to Balfour’s argument, it was 
pointed out with some justification that Wilson had 
not actually told them “what answer he had given to 
the King of Spain.” This presumably referred to the 
fact that they had only been sketchily informed. 

Apparently it was assumed that Balfour actually 
wanted to let the president handle the investigations 
of Austria’s position.*’ For it was argued that they 
should not permit Wilson to stop them from pursuing 
their own inquiries. Eventually, the War Cabinet 
agreed that the president should be kept informed 
“with complete candour” and that reciprocity should 
be invited from him. They also decided that Philip 
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Kerr should be sent immediately to Switzerland to 
ascertain the meaning of Skrzynski’s latest message.**® 

The next day, 6 March, 1918, the foreign secretary 
tried to get Kerr’s mission called off. The War Cabi- 
net minutes recorded the effort as follows: 


Sir Eric Drummond, who had been invited in Mr. Bal- 
four’s absence (through indisposition) to attend for the 
purpose, communicated some highly secret information in 
regard to the probable tenor of President Wilson’s reply 
to Austria. He said that, in view of the satisfactory na- 
ture of this reply from our point of view Mr. Balfour con- 
sidered it would be better to leave the matter for the pres- 
ent in the hands of President Wilson and not to send Mr. 
Philip Kerr to Switzerland as decided on the previous 
day.139 


The highly secret information was almost certainly 
based on the text of the president’s reply which Brit- 
ish Intelligence intercepted when it was telegraphed 
from Madrid to Vienna.?*° 

The alternative of leaving the matter to Wilson was 
attractive to Balfour for various reasons, some of 
which were devious. Actually, he was dubious about 
the president negotiating with Austria. As we have 
seen, for example, he warned him against any action 
which might discourage the Italians. In fact, during 
this phase of the war, Balfour was acutely concerned 
about the president’s attitude toward Italy. Near the 
end of January, Wiseman had reminded the British 
government that Wilson was “not very much in sym- 
pathy with Italy’s war aims.” The president had heard 
that the Italian premier had gone to London to de- 
mand that the Allies live up to their secret treaties. 
Wiseman reported that Wilson wanted “to know what 
H. M. Government proposes to do about it.” 1° In 
response to this message, Balfour wrote the president 
a letter describing his attitude toward the Treaty of 
London. The foreign secretary pointed out that Bri- 
tain was obligated to uphold the agreement, but he 
clearly hoped that Italy could be induced to accept 
less than its full terms. He acknowledged objections 
to Italy’s Adriatic claims, and he suggested that she 
might “not be ill satisfied” with securing “peace and 
‘Italia Irredenta.’” At the same time, he wondered 
“whether our difficulty may not be to induce her to go 
on fighting even for ‘Italia Irredenta.’”**? Evidently 
Balfour thought that Wilson might eventually help 
them discreetly to evade some provisions in the Treaty 
of London, but he feared that the president might help 
too soon and thereby alienate Rome before the Central 
Powers were defeated on the western front.** 
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The foreign secretary valued the idea of letting Wil- 
son handle Austrian approaches chiefly as an argument 
to stop the Kerr mission. He profoundly doubted that 
Austria could be separated from Germany at that 
stage of the war. He preferred relying on the presi- 
dent, but this does not necessarily mean that he really 
approved of Wilson’s pursuit of a separate peace. The 
president’s communication with Austria could not be 
prevented, but, by endorsing the American reply to 
Austria, Balfour thought he might, at least, be able 
to postpone the British move. He was very suspicious 
of Czernin’s intentions, as conveyed by Skrzynski, and 
had again warned that any British approach would be 
used to alarm the Italians. No doubt the foreign of- 
fice’s disapproval of the use of “amateurs” like Kerr 
also played a part. 

On this occasion, Balfour was overruled. Though 
the War Cabinet agreed that the nature of Wilson’s 
reply was satisfactory, they “unanimously” refused to 
change their decision of the previous day. They still 
did not see why their investigation of Skrzynski’s 
messages should be stopped because Wilson was mak- 
ing his own inquiries, especially since the Austrian 
reply to Wilson might take a long time. It was also 
observed that the British Empire’s interests should 
not be entrusted to another nation.*** Beneath these 
explicit reasons, there was a general reluctance to 
follow the president’s diplomatic lead as long as an 
alternative was readily available. A sense of. rivalry 
with America for diplomatic leadership was seldom far 
from the surface. 

Balfour cabled a message to Colonel House on 7 
March, informing him that the War Cabinet had de- 
cided to send an emissary to Switzerland to explore 
recent approaches from Austria. He assured House 
that the emissary would not be empowered to nego- 
tiate and that he would keep House informed of the 
results. Balfour added that he did not think their 
action was inconsistent with or could be harmful to 
the president’s exchange of messages with the em- 
peror.**° 

Kerr was very sanguine about his prospects of ar- 
ranging substantive negotiations with Austria, and 
Lloyd George was anxious to pursue the matter. In 
response to an encouraging cable which was received 
from Kerr on 12 March, the prime minister and 
Hankey drafted a reply which authorized Kerr to 
arrange a meeting between Smuts and Czernin. 
Hankey recorded in his diary that Lloyd George sent 
Drummond to see Balfour with the draft and that 
Drummond later said “he had a fearful tussle with the 
foreign secretary, whom he only persuaded to send the 
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telegram on condition that he was allowed to tell Presi- 
dent Wilson. . . .”7*® The foreign secretary cabled a 
message to House on the same day informing him of 
the British government’s intentions and again assuring 
him that he would be kept fully informed. 

It soon became obvious, however, that Kerr’s mis- 
sion was completely futile, and on 22 March, Balfour 
sent another cable to House which stated: 


Our messenger reports interview with Austrian Agent 
and change of attitude on the part of Czernin, who no 
longer proposed meeting with British statesmen on al- 
leged ground that Allies are not so much interested in 
coming to real settlement with Austria-Hungary as in 
maneuvering to detach her from Germany. 


This cable also reported that the Austrian agent 
wanted a commitment from the British to the effect 
that a separate peace would not be discussed at a fu- 
ture meeting.**® 

By this time the matter had been effectively closed 
by the beginning of Germany’s great bid for victory 
in the West. A terrible blow had been struck on 21 
March. Thereafter it became abundantly clear that 
diplomacy would have to await the results of the of- 
fensives. On 2 April, Czernin delivered a speech in 
which he declared that President Wilson did not want 
to separate Vienna from Berlin and knew that it 
would be impossible. He also expressed approval of 
Wilson’s “four principles” as a basis for discussing a 
general peace. Czernin added that the question was 
whether the “President would succeed in his endeavor 
to rally his allies on this basis or not... .”*4° When 
a report of the speech came into the Foreign Office on 
3 April, Sir Ronald Graham commented: “This fi- 
nally disposes of all idea of a separate peace with 
Austria.” 15° On the same day, Balfour cabled a 
memorandum to House which expressed Czernin’s 
views of the conversations between the British messen- 
ger and Austrian agent. This memorandum made it 
abundantly clear that further talks would be fruitless. 
Balfour observed at the end of his telegram: “There is 
evidently nothing more to be done at present.” *** The 
season of peace talk was closed. 


VI. CRISIS AND VICTORY 


Germany’s advance on the western front gave her 
enemies a bad fright. There followed several months 
of acute anxiety and strenuous efforts to reinforce the 
western front. Yet, when the tide eventually turned 
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in midsummer, it moved rapidly against Germany. In- 
deed, the enemy was defeated before the Allies realized 
that they had won. The gigantic changes of military 
fortune forced the pace of poltical events and, in some 
cases, outran diplomacy. 


1. THE HARDENING OF WILSON’S ATTITUDE 


The impact of Germany’s spring offensive was dra- 
matic in America, and from the British point of view, 
advantageous. Reading reported to Balfour on 27 
March that the battle had been a shock to the adminis- 
tration. His telegram observed: 


They had hoped and believed that the effect of the Presi- 
dent’s speeches had been to strengthen the Liberal party 
in Germany and sap the morale of the army and the in- 
fluence of the military party. Today they are very con- 
scious of their delusion, and realise that there is no hope 
that speeches and propaganda will turn the German peo- 
ple against their military party or detach Austria from 
Germany. At last they face the fact that if Germany is 
to be beaten she must be beaten by force. 


On 6 April, the anniversary of America’s entry into 
the war, President Wilson delivered a speech which 
reflected the change of mood in the country. He de- 
nounced Germany’s military masters for the oppres- 
sive peace which they imposed on Russia at Brest- 
Litovsk and asked rhetorically whether America was 
not justified in believing that the German military 
leaders would do the same things along their western 
front if they were not confronted with armies which 
they could not overcome. Wilson also suggested that, 
if the German militarists, when they were finally 
checked, should propose equitable terms in the West, 
America could only conclude that they merely wanted 
to assure themselves a free hand in the East. He 
warned that a far-reaching German dominion stretch- 
ing eastwards would force America and those who 
stood with her “to contest the mastery of the world” 
lest all of their ideals and principles be ruined. 

The president claimed that he did not want to judge 
harshly “in this moment of utter disillusionment.” He 
said that he was ready “even now” to discuss a just 
peace at any time it was sincerely proposed. “But the 
answer,” he added, “when I proposed such a peace 
came from the German commanders in Russia. .. .” 
The speech ended with this belligerent declaration: 
“There is . . . but one response possible from us: 
force, force to the utmost, force without stint or limit, 
the righteous and triumphant force which shall make 
right the law of the world, and cast every selfish do- 
minion down in the dust.”? Lord Reading cabled on 
7 April that the president’s speech had been received 
in the United States with the “greatest enthusiasm.” 
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He went on: “There is no criticism of it which cer- 
tainly was not the case with speech of February 11th.” 3 

During the spring the war spirit in America seemed 
to grow markedly stronger.* In Britain there was also 
some change in this direction. After three and a half 
years of slaughter, there was understandably not a 
dramatic resurgence of enthusiasm for the war, but the 
country’s determination to win deepened. One mani- 
festation of this development was a dramatic reduction 
in pacifist agitation.® 

Important changes also developed on the diplomatic 
front, especially in policies toward Austria-Hungary 
and her subject nationalities. During April, Clemen- 
ceau and Czernin became embroiled in public recrimi- 
nations which led to the French premier’s publication 
of the famous Prince Sixtus letter. This document 
revealed that back in March, 1917, Emperor Karl had 
tried to interest France in peace negotiations by prom- 
ising support for her “just claims” to Alsace-Lorraine 
and for the restoration of Belgium. Clemenceau’s dis- 
closure left the hapless monarch with no alternative to 
committing himself more deeply to the German alli- 
ance, which he did at a conference with the German 
emperor at Spa during May, 1918. President Wilson 
observed to Wiseman on 29 May that the French 
premier’s action had permanently rivetted the Austro- 
Hungarian government to Germany. When Wiseman 
reported this to Drummond, he paraphrased the presi- 
dent’s conclusions as follows: 


Now we had no chance of making a separate peace with 
Austria, and must look to the other way—the way which 
he disliked most intensely—of setting the AUSTRIAN 
people against their own Government by plots and in- 
trigues. We were not good at that work, and generally 
made a failure of it, but he saw no other way. He intended 
to support the Czechs, Poles, and Jugo-Slavs.® 


On the same day Lansing issued a public declaration 
that the nationalistic aspirations of the Czech-Slovaks 
and Jugo-Slavs for freedom had the earnest sympathy 
of the United States government.’ 

The Allies were generally moving in the same direc- 
tion. On 3 June, at the sixth session of the Supreme 
War Council, which was held at Versailles, two dec- 
larations were approved. The first “noted with pleas- 
ure” the statement which Lansing had issued and it ex- 
pressed “earnest sympathy for the Nationalistic as- 
pirations towards freedom of the Czech-Slovak and 
Yugo-Slav people.” The second stated: “The creation 


3 F.O. 371/3491/61542/61813. 

t For reports of this change, see the following: Telegram 
from Reading for Wiseman, 13 May, 1918, F.O. 800/223/U.S./ 
43; Reading to Lloyd George, 5 May, 1918, Lloyd George Pa- 
pers, F/60/2/59; report by Political Intelligence Department, 
10 June, 1918, CAB 24/54/4830. 

5 Report circulated by the Home Secretary, 10 Apr., 1918, 
CAB 24/47/4199, 

6 Telegram from Wiseman to Drummond, 30 May, 1918, 
published in Fowler, 1969: pp. 271-275. 

7 Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia 2: p. 183n. 
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of a united and independent Polish State with free 
access to the sea constitutes one of the conditions of a 
solid and just peace, and of the rule of right in Eu- 
rope.” The procés-verbal of the meeting observed that 
both declarations “were in accordance with the views of 
President Wilson.” $ 

On 28 June, another statement was published which 
clarified America’s anti-Austrian policy still further. 
Lansing declared the position of the United States gov- 
ernment to be “that all branches of the Slav race should 
be completely freed from German and Austrian rule.” ® 
The president had, at this late stage of the war, finally 
committed himself to a policy toward the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire which was consistent with his reputa- 
tion as a champion of national self-determination. Since 
the British had also decided to encourage the break-up 
of the Habsburg Empire, there was obviously no 
longer any question of pursuing a separate peace with 
Austria-Hungary. The British government went on 
to recognize the Czechoslovak National Council on 9 
August. The United States took this step on 3 Sep- 
tember. 

When the Austro-Hungarian government launched 
a desperate peace move in mid-September, it received 
short shrift from the president. In response to Vi- 
enna’s appeal to all belligerents for confidential conver- 
sations about the basic principles of a peace settlement, 
Wilson declared on 17 September that the United States 
would “entertain no proposal for a Conference upon 
a matter concerning which it has made its position and 
purpose so plain.” 1° 

Sir William Wiseman thought that the president’s 
intransigence created an opportunity to improve the 
Lloyd George government’s image. In his view the 
president’s brusque action “alienated the semi-pacifist, 
socialist and advanced labour group.” Wiseman 
promptly sent a telegram to Lord Reading, who had 
returned to London in August, suggesting that the 
prime minister now had a chance to show greater 
statesmanship by seizing on the suggestion of secret 
negotiations and insisting that the enemy governments 
must openly state their terms to the democracies. 


8 CAB 28/4/66. Northcliffe, who was at this time directing 
British propaganda in enemy countries, complained to Balfour 
about the weakness of the declaration in regard to the Czecho- 
Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs. Northcliffe to Balfour, 6 June, 
1918, F.O. 800/212. In reply, Balfour suggested: “. . . We 
can defend the declaration to our Yugo-Slav friends by saying 
(quite truly) that it was in strict conformity with Mr. Lan- 
sing’s statement, and that American opinion will scarcely go 
beyond this at present.” Balfour to Northcliffe, 8 June, 1918, 
F.O. 800/212. , 

9 Foreign Relations, 1918, Supplement 1,1: p. 816. See also, 
Mamatey, 1957: pp. 265-270. The president had not intended 
for this policy to be declared publicly in this way, but it was, 
nevertheless, an accurate statement of his position. 

10 Foreign Relations, 1918, Supplement 1, 1: pp. 306-310. 

11 Telegram from Wiseman to Reading, 17 Sept., 1918, F.O. 
800/225. See also Fowler, 1969: pp. 221-222. 
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Reading cabled to the prime minister, who was visit- 
ing Manchester, that he was anxious to communicate 
with him before a formal answer was sent to Austria- 
Hungary.??, Wiseman’s suggestion, however, was not 
carried out. Both Reading and Lloyd George were ill 
in bed at this time, which delayed action on Wiseman’s 
suggestion because Reading apparently dared not risk 
explaining it in a telegram. In any case, the sugges- 
tion probably came too late. As early as 16 September, 
Balfour had made a speech rejecting the Austro- 
Hungarian proposal.4® His rejection was not as brief 
as President Wilson’s, but it was no less emphatic and 
had no greater appeal to “semi-pacifist” or Labour 
sentiment. Moreover, on the fifteenth, Lloyd George 
himself had instructed Sir Eric Geddes to tell repre- 
sentatives of the press that the Austro-Hungarian pro- 
posal was insincere and unacceptable. He thought that 
it was designed to gain time for the Germans, to para- 
lyze the Allies’ armies and to create dissension in Allied 
countries.1* After such statements, there was little 
point in explaining the rejection of the proposal fur- 
ther, though Lloyd George may have been attracted 
by Wiseman’s idea. On 21 September, after returning 
to London and perhaps after hearing of Wiseman’s 
suggestion, he remarked that the American reply was 
very brusque and that he thought a more reasoned 
answer was necessary.*®> Actually, he had expressed a 
similar sentiment to C. P. Scott as early as 18 Sep- 
tember. The prime minister criticized both Wilson 
and Balfour for their haste in tossing the Austro-Hun- 
garian proposal aside.*® Yet, he did not act on these 
sentiments. In fact, he had expressed contradictory 
opinions in the space of a few days. On 16 September, 
Lloyd George had sent a telegram to Balfour stating 
that he had read his speech on the Austrian document 
with “great satisfaction,” and that it struck “exactly 
the right note.”?” The prime minister was volatile as 
well as devious, so it may be that he merely changed 
his mind after sending this cable, but the fact that he 
had praised the foreign secretary’s speech made it more 
difficult to advocate a markedly different reply. There 
was, in any case, no compelling need to cater to “semi- 
pacifist” sentiments. Perhaps the idea of responding to 
the enemy peace move with a more reasoned reply was 
simply lost sight of amidst rapid military and diplo- 
matic changes. It was, for instance, during the latter 
half of September that Bulgaria collapsed. 


12 Telegram from Reading for the prime minister, 19 Sept., 
1918, F.O. 800/225. 

13 London Times, 17 Sept., 1918. 

14 Geddes to Balfour, 15 Sept., 1918, and “Memorandum of 
Meeting with Press Editors,” Lloyd George Papers, F/18/ 
2/16. 

15 Riddell, 1933: p. 356. 

16 Wilson, 1970: p. 356. 

17 Telegram from Lloyd George to Balfour, 16 Sept., 1918, 
F.O. 800/199. 
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2. THE QUESTION OF AMERICAN RELATIONS 
: WITH BULGARIA AND TURKEY 


During the spring and summer of 1918, British 
thoughts of detaching one of Germany’s allies had 
turned more and more toward Bulgaria. The prob- 
lem became entwined with another question, namely, 
whether the United States should declare war on Bul- 
garia. This, in turn, was tied to the possibility of 
taking the same action against Turkey. Demands in 
America for such steps were increasing, and early in 
May, Lansing asked the British for their opinions on 
the issue® The Foreign Office replied on 17 May, 
recommending a declaration of war against both Bul- 
garia and Turkey. This would, it was argued, encour- 
age friends and discourage enemies. The Foreign 
Office also suggested that, if America avoided making 
the declarations of war, the inference would be drawn 
by both friends and foes that she meant the various 
phases of the eastern question would be settled at the 
peace conference without her active intervention.?® 
“His Majesty’s Government would,” it was added, 
“regard this as a great misfortune.” This remark was 
not merely flattery. Harold Nicolson commented in 
an influential memorandum that America alone was “in 
a position to cut the Gordian knot with which our 
treaties have involved us.” ?° 

The Foreign Office’s advice was followed by second 
thoughts. On 14 June, Balfour cabled to Wiseman 
that he now thought that, before America declared war 
on Bulgaria, she should warn the latter of her inten- 
tion, adding that she would take action within a short 
period unless Bulgaria came forward with reasonable 
peace proposals. Balfour observed that the present 
moment was probably unfavorable for any effort to de- 
tach Bulgaria, but he suggested that, if the Allies were 
able to prevent the enemy from achieving any substan- 
tial victory on the western front, the situation might 
completely change in the next five or six weeks. He 
added that the enormous importance of eliminating 
Bulgaria from the war was obvious and that the 
United States could do more than any other power to 
secure that object. Balfour wanted Wiseman to place 
these suggestions before Colonel House.”? 

Despite repeated prodding by the British, the ad- 
ministration would not act. Late in August, Wiseman 
explained the president’s views to the Foreign Office 


18 Lansing to Page, 3 May, 1918, Foreign Relations, 1918, 
Supplement 1, 1: p. 222. 

19 Ibid., pp. 232-233. 

20See Nicolson’s memorandum dated 7 May, 1918, F.O. 
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as follows: 


He has no sympathy for Bulgaria, nor does he believe in 
the so-called ‘Traditional Friendship’ with the U.S.A. He 
does not regard the Bulgarians as dupes of the Germans, 
with whom he classes them. While he admits that a dec- 
laration of war against Bulgaria might achieve certain po- 
litical advantages, he is reluctant to declare a war which 
would be unaccompanied by any definite military action on 
the part of the U.S.A., considering such a situation empty 
and undignified.?? 


The Foreign Office documents mention various other 
reasons why the Americans were reluctant to declare 
war on Bulgaria, but the main problem seemed to be 
that the issue was linked to the question of declaring 
war on Turkey. Lansing told Reading that the United 
States could not declare war against Bulgaria, “a Chris- 
tian country,” without doing the same against Turkey, 
a Moslem power. Obviously the administration was 
reluctant to move against the Ottoman Empire because 
of American missionary and capitalist interests there. 
While he acknowledged such concerns, the American 
secretary of state also suggested that a declaration of 
war would end the propaganda benefits which flowed 
from the distribution of relief to the Armenians and 
Syrians. Upon learning this, Harold Nicolson com- 
mented that the Foreign Office would be glad to see the 
end of the relief schemes which merely brought food 
and money into Turkey.’ The president ventured an- 
other reason which was less than convincing. He 
argued that American missionaries and others had pre- 
vented massacres and atrocities which would otherwise 
have occurred. Sir Ronald Graham thought that, on 
the contrary, Turkish manners would improve after a 
United States declaration of war. “In the Oriental,” 
he maintained, “fear inculcates respect.” Graham de- 
spaired of securing an American declaration of war 
against Turkey, but he advocated continuing efforts to 
secure an American move against Bulgaria.*4 

House was eventually persuaded to try to get the 
president to threaten Bulgaria with United States bel- 
ligerency ; however, this was not until mid-September 
which was very late in the war against that country. 
On 17 September, Balfour cabled Wiseman instructing 
him to inform the president most confidentially that a 
general offensive was about to take place on the Mace- 
donian front. Balfour wanted Wilson to threaten a 


declaration of war immediately “so as to weaken Bul-. 


garian morale and resistance before the offensive ma- 


22 Telegram from Wiseman to Drummond, 28 Aug., 1918, 
F.O. 371/3493/150195/150195. 

23 Telegram from Reading, 6 May, 1918, and Nicolson’s 
minute dated 8 May, 1918, F.O. 371/3492/81386/81386. 

24 Telegram from Wiseman to Drummond, 28 Aug., 1918, 
and Graham’s minute dated 3 Sept., 1918, F.O. 371/3493/ 
150195/150195. For further American arguments reported to 
the Foreign Office, see also F.O. 800/222/Bul/4, 5. 
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tures.” 2° House conveyed this suggestion to the presi- 
dent with a brief summary of the case in its favor, but 
the advice came to nothing.” Wilson remained neu- 
tral in the conflict. 

Bulgaria agreed to an armistice at the end of that 
month which practically amounted to complete sur- 
render. The negotiations were carried out by the 
Allies’ commander-in-chief on the Bulgarian front. The 
Bulgarian government had asked President Wilson to 
support its request for an armistice but Bulgarian rep- 
resentatives accepted the Allies’ armistice terms at 
Salonika before Wilson’s reply could be considered. 
Thus, the first of Germany’s allies to leave the war did 
so without involving the president in the negotiations. 

Nevertheless, the diplomacy surrounding Bulgaria’s 
departure from the war revealed the inherent danger 
of Anglo-American antagonism. Wilson replied to the 
Bulgarian government’s request on 27 September, that 
he would only urge an armistice upon the Allies if 
the Bulgarians left the armistice conditions to him for 
decision.” Wiseman undoubtedly feared trouble and 
put forward a reassuring interpretation of the presi- 
dent’s action. He sent an urgent cable to Reading on 
the twenty-seventh suggesting that Wilson had avoided 
mentioning any particular armistice terms in order to 
avoid any possible embarrassment to the Allies.”® 

A minor incident proved that Wiseman’s fears were 
justified. While the Bulgarians were pursuing an 
armistice, the United States minister at Sophia sent 
a note to the Allied commander, General d’Esperey, 
demanding mediation by President Wilson.?® Clemen- 
ceau protested to Washington against such interven- 
tion, and Lloyd George privately expressed himself as 
being in general agreement with the French premier’s 
action. Lord Reading and Balfour were at pains to 
avoid any British response which would be interpreted 
as a rebuff to Wilson. It was pointed out in a War 
Cabinet meeting on 1 October that there was no evi- 
dence the president would adopt the attitude of his 
minister at Sophia or that the minister was acting on 
instructions.2° Two days later Balfour warned the 
War Cabinet that Wilson had entered the war for 
“great world objects” and it might be very important 
for them to work closely with the United States on set- 
tling peace terms. Hence, it would not be politic to 
associate themselves too closely with Clemenceau’s 


25 F.O. 371/3493/150195/158587. The telegram stressed that 
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The offensive actually began before the telegram was sent. 

26 House to Wilson, 18 Sept., 1918, Wilson Papers, Series 2. 
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protest. The foreign secretary added that in regard to 
armistice terms, President Wilson, who was not at war 
either with Bulgaria or Turkey, had no right to a voice, 
but that in questions of peace he had this right.” The 
president had, in fact, sent declarations to the Allies 
on 2 October that the United States regarded every 
question which concerned the Balkans as an essential 
part of the general peace settlement. In effect, Wilson 
was claiming a voice in settling the peace terms even 
though he had no voice in the armistice negotiations.®” 
The prime minister agreed to bear Balfour’s points in 
mind, though not without reiterating his sympathy 
with Clemenceau’s attitude.*? 

After discussing the Bulgarian situation, Balfour ex- 
plained to the War Cabinet the situation in regard to 
Turkey. Turkey was obviously tottering. Damascus 
had fallen on 1 October, and her position was deterio- 
rating rapidly. The prime minister raised the question 
of whether it would be better to conclude peace with 
Turkey right away without first negotiating an armi- 
stice. By concluding peace, the Allies would wrest the 
captured territories from the Turks and the enemy 
would have no say in their subsequent disposal. Lloyd 
George went on to point out that, if President Wilson 
raised questions of self-determination, he could then 
be told that he must deal with the Allies and not 
Turkey. Similarly, if Palestine were to be given to 
the United States, the prime minister wanted the Brit- 
ish and the Allies to be able to hand it over instead 
of the Turks.’ 

Balfour feared that Lloyd George was risking trou- 
ble unnecessarily. He was not worried that President 
Wilson would make embarrassing demands for “self- 
determination” in the Middle East. At any rate he 
had shown considerable confidence about this during a 
meeting in April of the recently established Eastern 
Committee, which dealt with Middle East policy. The 
minutes record: 


Mr. Balfour expressed the belief that President Wilson 


did not seriously mean to apply his formula outside Eu- 


rope. He meant that no “civilised” communities should 
remain under the heel of other “civilised” communities: 
as to politically inarticulate peoples, he would probably not 
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say more than that their true interests should prevail as 
against exploitation by conquerors.*® 


The foreign secretary did not reiterate this during the 
War Cabinet meeting of 3 October, but he did warn 
that, if the prime minister were to raise the question 
of a separate peace with Turkey in Paris, he would 
find himself led into extremely complicated discussions 
in connection with the Sykes-Picot Agreement.** Lloyd 
George agreed with this, but still suggested that he 
might sound Clemenceau on the question.*” 

Balfour then raised the subject of whether it would 
be desirable to urge President Wilson to threaten the 
Turks that America would declare war on them if they 
would not negotiate. He doubted, however, that Wil- 
son would accept such advice. Lloyd George had res- 
ervations for another reason. He pointed out that the 
president might claim that it was his threat rather than 
British arms which had brought Turkey to terms, and 
this would give Wilson a voice in the Turkish settle- 
ment to which he was not entitled. Lloyd George 
argued that from the point of view of British prestige, 
they should preserve their claim to a predominant voice 
in theaters where the Allies’ position was due to Brit- 
ish arms. Balfour accepted this and the idea of urging 
Wilson to threaten Turkey was finally dropped.** 


3. CABINET DISCUSSIONS OF TERRITORIAL 
TERMS AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


On the western front the military tide had turned 
by early August. Between 21 March and 15 July, the 
Germans had launched five offensives. Their advances 
had been enormous by the standards of the western 
front, and in London there had been gloomy thoughts 
about the possibility of Britain and the United States 
fighting on without the continental Allies. Milner 
wrote to the prime minister on 9 June, 1918, suggesting 
that Lloyd George send the president a message 
through Reading in order to find out what America 
would do in case of the collapse of the Continental cam- 
paign against Germany. “Unless he [Wilson] can be 
shaken out of his aloofness,” Milner wrote, “and drops 
‘co-belligerency’ or whatever halfway house he loves to 
shelter himself in, for out and out alliance—he is in 
practice already a long way on the road—TI don’t see 
how the new combination can have sufficient cohesion 
and inner strength.” 3? 

The predominently French counterattack in the 
Aisne-Marne battle during July was successfully com- 
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pleted by 6 August, and the British relieved the threat 
to Amiens on 8 August. By then the Germans had 
manifestly begun to loose their grip. At long last the 
Allies had started to push them slowly back towards 
the Rhine. After years of stalemate, a quick victory 
in 1918 still seemed most improbable, but at least the 
crisis was clearly passed by mid-August. With Ameri- 
can troops arriving in France at the rate of 250,000- 
300,000 a month, some measure of victory in 1919 or 
1920 did not seem to be a fanciful expectation. 

It was in this strategic situation that the Imperial War 
Cabinet resumed its consideration of war aims on 13 Au- 
gust.*° Balfour opened the deliberations with a lengthy 
statement. He observed that Britain was committed to 
support French claims to Alsace-Lorraine and that Bri- 
tain was bound to support Italy’s claims as agreed in the 
Treaty of London, unless Italy herself renounced them. 
He thought that Austria should be broken up largely on 
national lines, though he foresaw difficulties, particu- 
larly in regard to the Sudeten Germans. In some cases 
they must, he suggested, “throw ethnology to the 
winds.” Balfour went on to observe that Britain was 
committed to establish a united Poland with some kind 
of access to the sea. The Brest-Litovsk settlement 
would have to be destroyed. In the Balkans, they could 
not offer any Greek or Serbian territory to Bulgaria 
and this would make the settlement there difficult. Any 
approach to Bulgaria required caution. In regard to 
the Ottoman Empire, the foreign secretary asserted 
that Palestine ought never to be restored to Turkish 
rule. What ought to happen to Palestine was, how- 
ever, another question. 

The Middle East question led to the most interesting 
part of the discussion as far as Anglo-American rela- 
tions are concerned. Balfour said that he would like to 
associate the Americans in any protectorate, though he 
was unsure that, if this were done, the French and 
Italians could be excluded. The prime minister ob- 
served that there was a good deal to be said for induc- 
ing America to take charge of Palestine on her own. 
One advantage would be that the whole power of 
America would be interposed between Egypt and “any- 
thing that might come from the north.” Balfour re- 
plied that he would have no jealousy of America taking 
that job, but he thought she would not be anxious to 
do it and would regard it as a bribe. Lloyd George, 
on the contrary, thought the American public would be 
pleased, though President Wilson would probably 
shrink from it a little. Moreover, in response to a 
suggestion that the American public did not know much 
about Palestine, the prime minister argued that they 
would get more imperialistic as the war continued. 
Balfour agreed that this was worth considering. 


40 CAB 23/43/W.C. 457, I.W.C. 30; CAB 23/7/457/7. Dur- 
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The foreign secretary went on to the subject of 
Mesopotamia. He pointed out that the British had 
pledged to hand it over to an Arab State, but he was 
sure that in one form or another Britain must be in 
control there. In particular, Britain must assure her- 
self of oil supplies from Mesopotamia. Turning to the 
question of the German colonies, Balfour referred to 
various memoranda which had been circulated to the 
Cabinet on the subject. He reiterated that he was op- 
posed to restoring any of the colonies to Germany and 
that Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa should 
retain the captured colonies which were adjacent to 
them. Balfour was thinking of South-West Africa and 
the captured colonies in the Pacific south of the equator. 
There was a consensus on these particular points. The 
main disagreements concerned the remaining German 
African colonies. Early in May, 1918, Balfour had 
recommended either giving these colonies to Britain’s 
allies or establishing a condominium, despite its ad- 
mitted drawbacks. This suggestion had been made 
partly because the military situation during May had 
strongly implied that some compromises would be un- 
avoidable. Balfour had reasoned that giving up some 
of this territory to powers other than Germany would 
improve Britain’s negotiating position in regard to 
other questions more vital than African colonies.** Yet, 
even after the military situation had dramatically im- 
proved, the foreign secretary persisted in his desire to 
limit Britain’s gains in order to appear disinterested. 
Hence, during the Imperial War Cabinet meeting on 
13 August, he urged that they should try to avoid 
coming out of the war with an increase in territory 
compared to which everybody else’s gain would sink 
into insignificance. In short, he wanted some alterna- 
tive to Britain’s acquiring these colonies. 

Sir Robert Borden, the prime minister of Canada, 
expressed his general agreement with this attitude, but 
he went further than Balfour in regard to the United 
States. He argued that the more they could induce 
the United States to undertake just responsibilities in 
world affairs, the better it would be for the world and 


for the British Empire. He was ready to have virtu- 


ally any of the German colonies pass under the control 
of the United States. The chief difficulty would be to 
induce the Americans to depart from their traditional 
policies. 

Lord Reading asserted that the idea of the United 
States acting as a trustee in Palestine would appeal to 
Americans in view of their idealism and the importance 
of their Jewish population. As for the German colo- 
nies, Reading said that as the war progressed America 
would be increasingly against returning territory to 
Germany.*? In fact, he thought that there was already 
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a majority against restoring the colonies, and that the 
president himself did not want them to be handed 
back. Reading recalled that the arguments against re- 
turning Germany’s colonies which Australia’s Prime 
Minister Hughes had put forward during a recent visit 
to America had been well received.** On the other 
hand, Reading intimated that the American attitude 
might change if Germany became truly democratic. He 
also stressed that so long as President Wilson was at 
the head of affairs, America would not stand for the 
direct annexation of territories by herself or other pow- 
ers. Reading’s main point was that in order to avoid 
difficulties with the United States, Britain should try 
to secure her aims by some way short of annexation. 

The prime minister quoted from a speech which the 
president had made to foreign press correspondents for 
their private guidance only. Wilson allegedly said that 
America’s position at the Peace Conference could be 
summed up as follows: “We come here asking nothing 
for ourselves and we are here to see you get nothing.” ** 
Reading doubted that these were the president’s exact 
words, but Lloyd George thought that it was very much 
like what the president would say and that it expressed 
what the British had to keep in mind. The prime min- 
ister’s main point was that they first had to see that 
Wilson got something—say Palestine and one of the 
German African colonies—and then the rest followed, 
that is, Britain could have trusteeships elsewhere. He 
was thinking in terms of Britain taking Mesopotamia, 
Samoa, and New Guinea, and of South Africa con- 
trolling South-West Africa.*® 

The discussion on war aims continued intermittently 
for several days. On 14 August, General Smuts criti- 
cized the program outlined by Balfour on the grounds 


that as the United States gained personal experience of what 
war with Germany really meant, she should be drawn more 
and more to Britain’s view. CAB 24/37/3174. 

43 When Reading had first reported this in June, he stated 
that Wilson was sympathetic to the suggestion that it was 
vital to Australia’s security that Germany should not have 
territory in the Pacific. F.O. 800/222/Dom/6. One attractive 
propaganda tactic consisted of relating the colonial question 
to the Monroe doctrine by suggesting that the doctrine’s jus- 
tification was that it prohibited powerfully armed European 
nations from interfering with the peaceful development of 
new-world nations. This was obviously an argument more 
suitable for the Dominions to put forward, and it was widely 
suggested that Dominion statesmen—especially Smuts—should 
visit the United States. See Smuts to Reading, 14 Aug., 1918, 
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that it assumed the complete defeat of the enemy, which, 
in his opinion, was not justified by the existing mili- 
tary situation. In the remaining months of the war 
Smuts made persistently mistaken assessments in this 
pessimistic direction. His argument in mid-August 
was that the Allies would be unlikely to reach a de- 
cisive victory in 1919 and it would be unwise to fight 
on into 1920. The British army would shrink pro- 
gressively and they might find themselves reduced at 
the end of the war to the position of a second-class 
power compared with America and Japan. Smuts did 
not want to insist on all the terms which Balfour had 
sketched and he wanted Britain’s military and diplo- 
matic efforts to be directed towards Germany’s allies. 
As far as the German colonies were concerned, how- 
ever, Smuts was opposed to returning them. He pro- 
posed that the captured colonies in Central Africa 
should be retained territorially, but suggested that their 
economic life could be administered by an international 
development board, on which Germany could be repre- 
sented. Smuts feared that the United States might 
cause more trouble than Germany when peace was 
settled, and he suggested making America the presi- 
dent of the development board in order to conciliate 
her and to prove Britain’s unselfish objectives.*® 

On 15 August, Lord Curzon criticized the views of 
Smuts. He pointed out that the military situation had 
greatly improved, and he believed that the prospect of 
the war ending with Japan relatively strong was less 
serious than the prospect of Germany being predomi- 
nant. A decisive victory was essential. Moreover, he 
had been informed by a “personal friend of the Presi- 
dent” that Wilson meant to go on until German mili- 
tarism was destroyed. 

When he came to the subject of Palestine, Curzon 
said he accepted the idea of a trusteeship being offered 
to America though he clearly believed British rule 
would be superior. Moreover, he doubted that the 
United States would be willing to take over Palestine.‘ 
Curzon said that he had been informed that the presi- 
dent would join international schemes to police the 
captured territories, but he would not assume the ad- 
ministration of them. Curzon and Lloyd George both 
indicated that this would be unsatisfactory. Indeed, 
Curzon would have preferred putting up with America 
administering Palestine on her own to a joint adminis- 
tration, which would, in his view, necessarily include 
the French and Italians. 

In regard to East Africa, Curzon was reluctant to 
hand it over to any other power. He said that the 
salvation of “dark places” consisted of having them 


46 CAB 23/43/W.C. 458, I.W.C. 31; CAB 23/7/458/7. See 
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anything. See Louis, 1967: p. 115. 
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under British rule, and he deprecated the idea of pas- 
sively receiving only what President Wilson might 
offer them. Curzon added that, while he was in favor 
of America extending her responsibilities where it was 
generally convenient, he was not anxious to set up 
American colonies everywhere in proximity to Britain’s. 

In the remaining discussion there were wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to what territory America should 
govern. Austen Chamberlain, who had become a member 
of the War Cabinet several months earlier, supported the 
idea of putting the Americans in charge of Palestine. On 
the other hand, Barnes, Montagu, and Massey, the 
prime minister of New Zealand, expressed arguments 
against it. Lloyd George pointed out that the alterna- 
tive was to give the United States great slices of Africa. 
Reading, however, doubted that the Americans would 
agree to administer East Africa. The discussion of 
territorial terms quickly tailed off at this point and 
ended on a ludicrous note. Lloyd George pointed out 
that America had millions of Negroes, and Borden 
suggested that if the Americans could be convinced 
that it was practical to ship all their Negroes to East 
Africa they would agree. Lloyd George asserted that 
America had been glad to get their labor, to which 
Borden replied that they had been a great trouble.** 
No definite policy decisions were reached, but. the dis- 
cussion of war aims during mid-August did clearly 
show that the British government seriously considered 
buying American consent for British conquests by en- 
couraging the United States to take over a large part 
of the captured territories. 

One of the other subjects considered by the Imperial 
War Cabinet was the question of whether or not to 
publish a report by the Phillimore Committee. This 
was a group appointed by the Foreign Office to study 
the League of Nations question. It began its delibera- 
tions at the end of January, 1918, under the chairman- 
ship of an imminent jurist, Sir Walter Phillimore.*® 
It is worth noting that Lloyd George, in his book 
about the peace settlement, stated that this committee 
was formed shortly after he became prime minister. 
The fact that this was not done until a year later 
weakens, though it does not totally invalidate, his point 
that the British government was doing detailed work 
on the League of Nations question long before the 
United States government.*° 

In February, 1918, the Foreign Office asked Wise- 
man to ascertain whether the Americans had formed a 
similar body with which the British committee might 
collaborate. Wiseman reported that the United States 
government had not yet formed a committee, but added 
that they were considering doing so and would “heartily 


48 CAB 23/43/W.C. 459, I.W.C. 32; CAB 23/7/459/9. 
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welcome” Britain’s cooperation." On Wiseman’s ad- 
vice, Cecil then wrote to Colonel House. The presi- 
dent’s adviser, however, replied evasively that prac- 
tical cooperation was impossible because American 
studies had not proceeded sufficiently far.>? 

During March, the Phillimore Committee presented 
an “Interim Report” to the foreign secretary which in- 
cluded a draft convention for a League of Nations.** 
On 17 May, 1918, with the War Cabinet’s approval, 
Cecil dispatched six copies of the report to Wiseman, 
and requested him to give two copies to House so that 
one could be given to the president.** House did not, 
in fact, transmit a copy to the president. Wiseman ex- 
plained that Wilson “was too busy to deal with it.” 55 
The Foreign Office, however, subsequently sent a copy 
to Lord Reading in Washington who communicated it 
to the president on 3 July. In his acknowledgment of 
the report, the president said that he had given it a 
hurried examination, but that he would go over it more 
carefully and comment on it.5€ Cecil later learned 
from Wiseman that the president sent the copy of the 
report to House with a letter asking him to prepare 
a reply." 

Meanwhile House had written to Cecil in June, out- 
lining his own rather hazy ideas about the League of 
Nations.*® After reading the letter, Cecil wondered 
whether House had looked at the Phillimore proposals, 
and on 15 July, he cabled Reading, asking whether 
House’s letter should be taken as a reply to that docu- 
ment.” The ambassador answered that House’s letter 
was, in fact, a reply to the Phillimore Committee’s pro- 
posals. Wiseman, on the other hand, cabled almost 
simultaneously that it was not so much a reply to the 
report as an expression of House’s views on the sub- 
ject generally. The presidents adviser naturally 
wanted the League of Nations to be based largely on an 
American plan, so he deliberately ignored the British 
scheme as much as possible.* 

Cecil replied to House’s letter on 22 July. One of 
the points he made is of particular interest. House 
had stated that the members of the League should 
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agree to guarantee each other’s territorial integrity. 
Cecil was reluctant to accept this principle. He wrote: 


I am sure we ought to guarantee so far as it can be done, 
the observance of all treaties, and as a corollary we ought 
to provide means ‘for their periodical renewal, but I do not 
know that territorial integrity should be specially singled 
out from other treaty obligations and as it were crystallized 
for all time.® 


On the twenty-fourth, Reading cabled that the presi- 
dent was in substantial agreement with House’s letter. 
As far as a guarantee of territorial integrity was con- 
cerned, this was certainly true. Wilson had specifi- 
cally advocated it in his Fourteen Points. Reading’s 
cable also stated: “The President hoped nothing would 
be done which would even informally bind His Maj- 
esty’s Government before there had been full oppor- 
tunity for interchange of views [between the United 
States and British governments].” Wilson had been 
at work on a paper regarding the Phillimore Commit- 
tee report, Reading added, but he had been too busy 
to complete it.® 

These delays were frustrating to Cecil. He was, as 
he admitted to the Imperial War Cabinet on 13 Au- 
gust, “violently in favour” of the Phillimore scheme. 
He was also anxious that the field should not be left 
to amateurs, lest the idea of the League of Nations 
should be ruined by faddist schemes. Cecil suggested 
publishing the Phillimore report, not as the views of 
the British Cabinet, but merely as a basis for discus- 
sion. He felt that the president might not object, if 
this intention were made clear. Lord Reading insisted 
that the president was anxious that they should not 
publish anything until he had submitted a memoran- 
dum on the Phillimore report. Cecil acknowledged 
that they must not antagonize the president in a mat- 
ter of this kind, but he nevertheless thought that they 
should try and see whether Wilson would object to 
its publication merely as a basis for discussion. Cecil 
doubted whether the question should be left to the 
Americans because the Americans had not been able 
to give much time to the problem, and because they did 
not know “the immensely difficult atmosphere in which 
any scheme must be launched in Europe.” 

The prime minister offered two objections to pub- 
lication. The first was that, although they might deny 
that the report was the government’s scheme, every- 
body would take it as such. Consequently, he did not 
think it should be published without a “sort of Second 
Reading,” that is, without a thorough discussion by the 
Cabinet. His second reason was that publication of the 
report might create an atmosphere of public discussion 
which would distract the people’s minds away from the 
decisive victory which would be the only sure basis of 
any League of Nations. He feared that during Novem- 
ber or December, when peace talk began, the Germans 
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might say with disastrous effect, that they generally 
accepted the British scheme. 

The meeting seemed inclined against publication, and 
Lord Reading argued that the Cabinet should not even 
commit themselves to the “Second Reading” of a plan 
until they had received the presidents views. He 
thought they would receive them in two or three 
weeks. Cecil remarked irritably that it was only too 
evident that some of his colleagues did not want the 
scheme put forward. 

The Cabinet did, on the other hand, have one par- 
ticular reason for being somewhat reluctant to post- 
pone publication of the Phillimore report. There was 
some suspicion that the president wanted to publish a 
plan before the British government. When Bonar Law 
asked Reading whether this was Wilson’s desire, Bal- 
four interjected that it would be “natural” rather than 
improper. Reading, however, did not think the presi- 
dent would do such a thing, and he insisted that it 
would be improper for Wilson to prevent the British 
from publishing until he could publish his own plan.® 
Actually, Reading was not so sure that the president 
would refrain from publishing his own scheme before 
submitting it to the British, On 14 August, he cabled 
to Wiseman for reassurance on this point. He also 
remarked that he was having some difficulty in post- 
poning publication of the Phillimore report.®° The 
Cabinet was perhaps quite worried that Wilson was 
going to jump on the public platform first. 

On 16 August, Wiseman sent a long telegram re- 
porting an interview with the president. Wilson 
stressed his opposition to public discussions about the 
League. He explained that he did not want to see the 
question embroiled in controversy. The president told 
Wiseman that the Phillimore report had “no teeth,” 
but he had not yet worked out his own ideas in de- 
tail, and he still refused to appoint an expert committee 
to study the question. On the other hand, he agreed 
with Wiseman that it would be necessary to find com- 
mon ground with the British and said that he would 
be glad to discuss the question with anyone that the 
British government cared to send to him.* 

Reading sent a copy of the telegram to Lloyd George, 
together with a letter warning that it was imperative 
that Cecil should know how seriously Britain’s rela- 
tions with the United States “might be embarrassed by 
premature public discussions based upon the Report of 
a Committee appointed by the Government.” * On 20 
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August, Lloyd George wrote to Bonar Law asking 
him whether he had seen Wiseman’s telegram. The 
prime minister observed: 


It is clear from this that President Wilson does not take 
Robert Cecil’s view about the League of Nations. We 
must take care that Cecil does not rush us into a premature 
pronouncement that would get us into trouble not merely 
with the French but with the Americans as well. 


Meanwhile, Cecil projected a dramatic image across 
the Atlantic. He portrayed himself as a committed 
supporter of the League ideal who was surrounded by 
its cunning opponents. On 19 August, he wrote to 
Wiseman dwelling on the need for a League of Na- 
tions and warning of immense obstacles. He asserted: 


All the European bureaucracies will be against the idea, 
including probably the bureaucracy of this country. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the heresies of Militarsim have 
unfortunately extended beyond the limits of Germany, and 
all the militarists will be against the idea. Finally there 
will be many people who will fear that the Germans may 
use the League for their own purposes. ... All these 
pops are working already, more or less secretly, against 
the idea. 


Cecil went on to explain very briefly that he wanted 
to publish something on the League question “in order 
to create and focus public opinion, and make it vigor- 
ous.” © Wiseman showed the letter to Wilson, and 
House later sent a message to Cecil that the president 
was highly gratified to find that Cecil shared his con- 
victions and principles in regard to the League.” 

Despite Cecil’s enthusiasm and protests, the British 
government acted in accordance with the president’s 
wishes. Reading cabled Wiseman on 19 August that 
it was certain that Wilson’s views would have great 
weight and that he did not anticipate any difficulty in 
preventing publication of the report until some time 
after his return to America, when he would have had 
an opportunity of discussing it with the president.” 

Wilson was spared this discussion. Reading did not 
return to America until after the war was over. Wil- 
son, in fact, had no detailed exchange of views with 
the British about the League until he went to Europe 
for the peace conference. 
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4. SUSPICIONS ON THE EVE OF VICTORY 


As the military tide turned in the Allies’ favor, the 
British realized that their efforts to promote Anglo- 
American cooperation were marred by some ominous 
signs of rivalry and antagonism. Responding to an 
anxious enquiry from Reading concerning the percepti- 
ble increase in friction, Wiseman pointed out that co- 
operation had generally been complicated by the presi- 
dent’s adopting the stance of an “associate” rather than 
an ally. He also observed that Wilson was becoming 
“more arbitrary and aloof’ and that sometimes he 
seemed to treat foreign governments hardly seriously. 
The “real danger point,’ in Wiseman’s opinion, was 
“in trade questions.” He noted that both nations 
found “it difficult to give way to each other’s views 
and policies without apparently sacrificing their in- 
terests and principles.” "2? There was, in fact, abundant 
evidence of mutual suspicions in many facets of British 
and American activities which had important implica- 
tions for postwar trade. Shipbuilding, supply arrange- 
ments, finance, the transport of troops across the At- 
lantic, and administration of the blockade were all 
affected.”8 

The British generally resented the inroads which 
American business was making into their trade rela- 
tions, and the Americans were annoyed at British at- 
tempts to regain lost ground. In this context, Wilson 
expressed displeasure about a speech by Lloyd George 
regarding postwar economic policy. On 31 July, the 
British prime minister told a deputation from the Na- 
tional Union of Manufacturers: “The longer the war 
lasts the sterner must be the economic terms we impose 
on the foe.” Referring to the reconstruction period, 
he also said that in postwar trade, the Allies ought to 
see that the people who have been fighting together 
should be served before the enemy.”* 

Several weeks later, Wiseman cabled that the presi- 
dent had understood the Allies “would not officially 
resort to the punitive trade policy advocated by the 
Paris [Economic] Conference.’ The telegram con- 
tinued: “He was disturbed therefore on reading... 
of the Prime Minister’s speech . . . which seemed to 
recommend the crushing of Germany’s trade after the 
war.” According to Wiseman, the president fully ap- 
preciated the value of the economic weapon, which he 
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wanted to use in order to bring Germany to her senses 
and to ensure the observance of a just peace. On the 
other hand, Wiseman explained that Wilson was con- 
vinced that threats of punitive trade measures only 
strengthened the hand of the militarists in Germany. 
The president thought that the Allies should adopt the 
line that they had no desire to deny Germany her fair 
share of the world’s commerce and that it was Ger- 
many’s militarists who were ruining her trade by pro- 
longing the war and obliging the Allies to maintain 
the blockade. This protest was not merely a disagree- 
ment about propaganda tactics, nor was the difference 
of opinion simply a conflict between punitive trade 
policies and enlightened, liberal trade policies. The 
disagreement reflected different basic attitudes toward 
the postwar economic question which in turn reflected 
differences in national interests. Wilson was thinking 
almost exclusively in terms of using discriminatory 
policies as a political weapon to be employed only so 
long as it was necessary to secure agreement to a satis- 
factory peace.” As far as the postwar world was con- 
cerned, the administration primarily wanted to open up 
the world’s markets to American trade, arguing in 
favor of making markets accessible to all countries on 
equal terms in the confidence that America’s great eco- 
nomic strength would enable her to compete success- 
fully. The United States was much less concerned 
than the Allies with the problems of reconstruction. 
The British government placed much more emphasis 
upon the need for preferential policies to guarantee 
essential supplies and to promote economic recovery. 
Wiseman’s cable did not make this difference clear. 
The whole question of postwar trade policy was clouded 
by doubt and confusion. Wilson’s policy still lacked defi- 
nition, and contradictory interpretations were possible. 
Wiseman had reported on 5 August, 1918, that American 
press opinion was divided as to America’s attitude to- 
wards the economic question. The president’s reply to 
the pope of August, 1917, and his message to Congress 
of December, 1917, were being quoted in support of 
divergent views."© <A further complication was that 
the administration wanted to avoid the subject at a 
time when the American public’s interest in postwar 
economic discrimination was increasing. Wiseman had 
cabled on 7 August that the State Department evi- 
dently felt that the “hearty support” which the Ameri- 
can public opinion seemed to give to Lloyd George’s 
remarks might force the administration to declare their 
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policy before they were ready.” He may have felt that 
the British government would be tempted to appeal to 
the American public over Wilson’s head, for in a later 
message Wiseman specifically warned against any sem- 
blance of such a maneuver.” 

Evasion and vague generalities were the safest course 
as far as British-American relations were concerned. 
Obviously provoking the president was dangerous. 
Wiseman’s cable of 20 August concluded with a warn- 
ing from House that, if the Allies persisted with state- 
ments similar to the prime minister’s speech, Wilson 
would feel obliged to publicly dissociate the United 
States from the policy.”® The president’s attitude was 
undoubtedly one of the major reasons why the British 
government repeatedly postponed its statement on eco- 
nomic policy until after the war. 

Meanwhile, House played upon Wilson’s suspicions 
in order to encourage him to commit the Allies to as 
much of his peace program as possible. He argued 
that as the Allies succeeded, the president’s influence 
would diminish, and he portrayed Lloyd George along 
with Clemenceau and Sonnino as “hostile” to American 
aims. Though he did not actually consider Lloyd 
George as irremediably reactionary, House believed 
that reactionary views were dominant in the British 
government. On the other hand, he thought that the 
British people were warmly sympathetic to the presi- 
dent.®° 

This assessment of the situation was very persuasive 
to Wilson. He did not accept House’s advice concern- 
ing the need to put forward a specific covenant for a 
League of Nations, but he felt compelled to try pub- 
licly to elicit from the Allies some commitment to his 
principles. The attempt was made in a speech opening 
a Liberty Loan drive on 27 September. While the 
president ruled out any compromise with the govern- 
ments of the Central Powers, he also declared that 
there should be no compromise of the principles for 
which America was fighting. Moreover, he main- 
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tained that the governments associated against Ger- 
many must be willing to pay the necessary price for a 
lasting peace. That price was impartial justice in every 
item of the settlement no matter whose interest was 
crossed. The associated governments must, he said, 
also be willing to create an effective League of Nations, 
which would guarantee the fulfillment of the peace 
agreements by those whose promises had proved un- 
trustworthy. The League should, he thought, be es- 
tablished as an essential part of the peace settlement 
rather than before or after the peace conference. Wil- 
son then went on to list five “particulars” which should 
be the basis of the settlement. The first repeated the 
importance of “impartial justice.” Secondly, he said 
that no special interest could be made the basis of any 
part of the settlement which was not consistent with 
the common interests of all. Thirdly, there could be 
no alliance or understandings within the League of 
Nations. Fourthly, there could be “no special, selfish 
economic combinations within the League and no em- 
ployment of any form of economic boycott or exclusion” 
except as an economic penalty exercised by the League 
itself. Fifthly, all international agreements and treaties 
must be made public knowledge in their entirety. 

Wilson concluded his speech with an invitation to 
Allied leaders to speak as frankly as he had tried to 
speak. He hoped that they would feel free to say 
whether he was mistaken about the issues involved or 
his purpose with regard to the means of obtaining a 
satisfactory settlement. Unity of purpose was as im- 
perative as unity of command in the battlefield. “With 
perfect unity of purpose and counsel,” he said, “will 
come assurance of complete victory.” 8t 

Lord Robert Cecil promptly sent a telegram to 
Colonel House asking him to convey to the president 
his personal deep appreciation of the speech. Cecil 
praised it as “the finest description of our war aims 
yet uttered... .?” 82 Wilson thanked Cecil for his mes- 
sage, but what he really wanted were public endorse- 
ments by the Allied governments.*? 

Balfour replied publicly to the president’s speech 
during the opening of a War Savings Campaign at the 
Guildhall on 30 September. The British foreign secre- 
tary said that he understood the president’s main theme 


81 Scott, 1921: pp. 399-405. 

82 Published in Seymour, 1928: 4: p. 72. At a War Cabi- 
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to be that the world must come to some arrangement 
by which malefactors or would-be malefactors would be 
kept in order, if it were to be sure of having peace. 
The first proposition was that an effective League of 
Nations must be brought into being. The second propo- 
sition, as he understood it, was that this must be done 
when the peace was being forged by the victorious 
powers. Balfour said that he was personally very much 
of Wilson’s mind that to allow the occasion to pass 
would be to lose one of mankind’s great opportunities 
“to put international relations on a sound, lasting, and 
moral footing.” 

The foreign secretary described these propositions as 
the “two great pillars of the policy to which he [Wil- 
son] has given eloquent expression.” Balfour then 
went on to put forward his own favorite theme in 
regard to the place of the League of Nations in the 
peace settlement. “Evidently,” he said, “something yet 
further is required.” He warned that the new inter- 
national machinery must not be asked to do the im- 
possible. If you create an international machinery for 
securing peace, he believed, “you must so arrange the 
map of Europe and the world that the great occasions 
for wars will not overwhelm you.” Balfour referred 
to a long list of evils which must be put right before 
the League of Nations set to work. He mentioned the 
German domination of Russia, the century of wrong to 
Poland, the subordinated peoples in the Austrian Em- 
pire, the instability of the Balkans, the “bloody sway” 
of the Turk, the unredeemed Italians, the threatened 
domination of Greece by the Central Powers, and the 
condition of Serbia, France, and Belgium. “You must,” 
he said, give the League a “clean slate to work upon.” 
It followed, therefore, that in order to make the League 
of Nations possible complete victory was absolutely 
necessary. Balfour indicated that it would not be 
enough for Germany to make a few constitutional modi- 
fications and subscribe to the admirable propositions 
which President Wilson had from time to time laid 
down. Germany could not be a member of the League 
of Nations until she found herself in a position when, 
though left powerful and prosperous, all her dreams 
of world domination were torn to pieces.®* 

Balfour had said, in effect, that he supported Wil- 
son’s advocacy of the League, but only in conjunction 
with Britain’s other war aims. This did not directly 
contradict what Wilson had said, but it had a different 
emphasis and tone. Moreover, it clearly reflected a 
recurring fear in London that the president might 
underestimate the importance of concrete territorial and 
military terms in his eagerness to secure a peace based 
upon his glittering principles. The foreign secretary’s 
speech was certainly not the kind of official endorse- 
ment which Wilson was seeking. 
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5. WILSON’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH GERMANY 
DURING OCTOBER, 1918 


Germany gave Wilson another and better chance to 
commit the Allies to his principles. On 3 October, the 
German government sent a note to the president re- 
questing him to invite all belligerents to take up peace 
negotiations on the basis of Wilson’s message to Con- 
gress of 8 January, 1918 (the Fourteen Points speech) 
and his subsequent pronouncements, particularly the 
address of 27 September, 1918. The German govern- 
ment also urged the president to bring about an imme- 
diate armistice. The note was signed by the new 
German chancellor, Prince Max of Baden and was 
transmitted by Switzerland. The Austro-Hungarian 
government appealed to Wilson in similar terms at the 
same time through the Swedish government. 

After learning of the German move on the fifth, the 
British waited anxiously for Wilson’s reply, while the 
president followed his usual practice of drafting his re- 
sponse without consulting the Allies. Lloyd George 
was, at this time, in Paris conferring with the French 
and Italian governments, primarily about Bulgaria and 
Turkey. Wilson sent his reply on 8 October, and the 
Allies were not informed of its terms by United States 
representatives until the ninth, which was the same day 
that the president’s note appeared in the press. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Wilson, who was then chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, exclaimed: “He really is the 
limit.” 87 

President Wilson responded to Germany by seeking 
clarification on several points. He wanted to know first 
whether the German government accepted the terms he 
had laid down in his various speeches and whether the 
purpose of discussions would be only to agree upon 
practical details of their application. Secondly, the 
president stated that he would not propose a cessation 
of arms so long as the armies of the Central Powers 
were on the Allies soil. The good faith of any discus- 
sion would depend upon the consent of those Powers 
to withdraw from invaded territory. Thirdly, Wilson 
asked whether the Imperial chancellor was speaking 
merely for the authorities of the empire who had so 
far conducted the war.*® 

At a conference of the three major Allied govern- 
ments in the afternoon of 9 October, Clemenceau said 
that he thought Wilson’s note was excellent. Lloyd 
George emphatically disagreed. He had, in fact, been 
angered by news of the president’s note. He was not 
only irritated by Wilson’s failure to consult the Allies, 


85 Rudin, 1944: pp. 80 and 89. 
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but also by the content of the president’s reply.®® 
Lloyd George explained at the inter-Allied meeting 
that he believed the Germans were in a thoroughly bad 
way and predicted that Prince Max would readily ac- 
cept Wilson’s Fourteen Points. There were aspects 
of those points, Lloyd George observed, about which 
he would like to know more. He specifically noted 
British doubts about freedom of the seas and pointed 
out that the Fourteen Points made an uncertain allu- 
sion to Alsace-Lorraine.°° He went on to say that he 
did not pretend to understand the president’s question 
as to whether Prince Max’s request emanated from the 
former rulers of Germany, but he did have definite and 
serious misgivings about Wilson’s reference to an 
armistice. The British prime minister thought that 
Prince Max would also readily accept the evacuation 
of occupied territories as a condition of the armistice, 
and he feared that, if the Germans did do this and the 
Allies were to say nothing, the Germans could main- 
tain that nobody had protested against it and that they 
were entitled to regard it as the Allied conditions of 
an armistice. Lloyd George had come to the confer- 
ence armed with a draft telegram to Wilson which was 
designed to avoid this pitfall. The message made it 
clear that an armistice would involve more conditions 
than the evacuation of territory, that it must be drawn 
up by the military experts and that it should preclude 
the enemy from obtaining any advantage by withdraw- 
ing unpursued to a shorter, more defensible line. In 
advocating this cable, he also warned that once an 
armistice was declared, the Allies would not be able 
to start fighting again. Hence, it was essential to 
secure the evacuation of Alsace-Lorraine, the Tren- 
tino and Trieste as well as the evacuation of occupied 
territories. 

When Clemenceau expressed concern that Wilson’s 
susceptibilities not be offended, Lloyd George remarked 
that he was as eager as anyone else to avoid offending 
the president, but that he was even more anxious to 
avoid a German trap. Clemenceau was opposed to any 
public announcement at this time, but he agreed to a 
suggestion made by Baron Sonnino that they send a 
private telegram. 

Lord Robert Cecil then warned that they must be 
careful not to imply that they accepted Wilson’s pro- 
posals relating to matters other than the armistice, 
that is, to all of his Fourteen Points and other pro- 


89 J. C. C. Davidson remembered a tirade about “honesty 
and fair dealing in international relations” which Lloyd 
George delivered (while standing on a golf tee) to an official 
of the United States Embassy in Paris. Davidson confused 
the occasion with Wilson’s announcement of his Fourteen 
Points, but he caught the relish with which Lloyd George ex- 
pressed his indignation. James, 1969: pp. 85-86. See also 
Hankey, 1961: 2: p. 854. 

90 See p. 75 above. Actually Wilson’s “allusion” to Alsace- 
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George’s demand for “reconsideration” of the question. 
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nouncements, Cecil mentioned freedom of the seas, of 
course, but he also referred specifically to Wilson’s sug- 
gestion that he would not make peace with the Hohen- 
zollerns. Cecil said that they should be very careful 
not to commit themselves to that.’ 

Various reservations were circulating among the 
British in regard to the idea of “no peace with the 
Hohenzollerns.” One feeling was that it would not 
be worth while to prolong the war merely to change 
Germany’s government. Lord Milner’s views con- 
tinued to be particularly definite on this topic. He es- 
pecially feared that prolonging the war would promote 
the spread of Bolshevism and chaos. He thought that 
any attempt to dictate drastic changes in Germany’s 
government might actually stiffen Germany’s resist- 
ance, and, in any case, he considered such an attempt 
unnecessary, because a complete transformation was 
already in progress in Germany. Moreover, he believed 
that it was in the Allies’ interest to see that there was 
a stable government in Germany to deal with.? An- 
other reservation which was expressed at this phase of 
the war concerned a very interesting possibility. On 
3 October, 1918, the Political Intelligence Department 
of the Foreign Office warned that Germany might turn 
the formula of “no peace with the Hohenzollerns” to 
its own advantage. A new, liberal German govern- 
ment might say that it had been given to understand 
that an agreed peace would be made easy for a liberal, 
democratic government, that it was such a govern- 
ment, and that it asked the Allies to redeem their 
pledges. If the Allies did not then waive certain de- 
mands, embarrassments and complications might fol- 
low. The memorandum concluded that it would be 
wise to return as quickly as possible “to the old and 
sound principles that the internal forms of govern- 
ment in one nation are not the concern of other 
nations.” %8 

After Cecil’s general warning about the idea of “no 
peace with the Hohenzollerns,” the inter-Allied confer- 
ence adjourned while the foreign ministers drafted a 
telegram to Wilson. Balfour did not attend the meet- 
ings in Paris because of illness, so Cecil acted in his 
place. When the conference reassembled, it approved 
a cable which politely embodied the main points which 
Lloyd George wanted to make. In addition, the meet- 
ing approved a telegram which was intended to alle- 
viate some of the Allies’ serious difficulties in cooperat- 
ing with the president. Bonar Law had suggested 
earlier in the afternoon that, although President Wilson 
had not compromised the Allies yet, he might have 
placed them in a difficult position. He thought it would 
be wise to point out to Wilson that in view of the im- 
portant decisions which had to be taken, it was desira- 


91 Procés-verbal of a conference held on 9 Oct., 1918, CAB 
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ble that the president should send some person in whom 
he had complete confidence to join in the Allies’ dis- 
cussions.®* This additional telegram stated tactfully 
that the purpose of the American representative would 
be “to keep the other associated Governments accu- 
rately and fully informed of the point of view of the 
United States Government.” % 

The text of both notes was cabled to Washington by 
Arthur Frazier of the United States Embassy in Paris 
on 9 October.°® Copies of the two Allied messages to 
Wilson were also communicated to the president by the 
French ambassador in Washington on 10 October. A 
report of this interview indicated that Wilson’s recep- 
tion of the notes was friendly, and confirmed that he, 
in fact, did not regard his note to the German govern- 
ment as a statement of the only conditions of an armi- 
stice.®” 

The impression of amity and reassurance was not, 
however, long lived. The president, in fact, harbored 
acute suspicions and anger of his own. While the 
Allied leaders in Paris were waiting for Wilson’s reply 
to the German note, they had discussed the terms of 
an armistice and had requested the advice of the mili- 
tary representatives on the Supreme War Council. 
General Bliss, the American representative, did not 
participate in the deliberations, but reported the rec- 
ommendations to the president.2® Wilson was furious. 
He thought that the Allies had not only discussed armi- 
stice terms without consulting him, but had agreed 
upon them. Allied officials in Washington and Balfour 
in London smoothed over the situation by explaining 
that the Allies were only making preparations, and that 
no decisions had been made.®® The incident under- 
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scored the need for an authoritative American repre- 
sentative in Europe. 

The German government’s second note further ag- 
gravated British-American relations. It fully accepted 
the points in Wilson’s address of 8 January and in 
his subsequent addresses as the basis of peace. Worse 
from the British government’s point of view, the Ger- 
man government said that it believed that the countries 
associated with the United States also accepted the 
position taken by the president in his addresses. More- 
over, the German government, as Lloyd George pre- 
dicted, declared its readiness to comply with the presi- 
dent’s propositions regarding evacuation, and urged 
that a mixed commission should meet to make the 
necessary arrangements. Finally, the note declared 
that the present German government was supported 
by the will of the German people.? 

When Lloyd George learned of the note late on 12 
October, his anger at Wilson flared up again. He 
thought the president had placed Britain in a difficult 
situation. The prime minister was staying at Danny 
Park, Lord Riddell’s house in Sussex, at this time. 
On the following day Balfour, Bonar Law, Milner, 
Winston Churchill, General Wilson, Admiral Sir Ross- 
lyn Wemyss, who was the First Sea Lord, Philip Kerr, 
and Hankey met in conference with the prime minister 
and discussed their next moves. The prime minister 
again hammered away at the point that the Central 
Powers must not be allowed to assume that the evacua- 
tion of occupied territories was the sole condition of an 
armistice. Milner suggested that Wilson had merely 
said that the enemy must evacuate the occupied terri- 
tories before he would even propose an armistice, but 
the meeting readily agreed that they should suggest 
to the president that he make the position very clear.’ 
The substance of a message was approved and promptly 
sent to Washington. The telegram urged Wilson to 
tell the German government publicly that he never 
contemplated granting an armistice merely on the 
promise of a German retirement from occupied terri- 
tories, and that the associated powers would only con- 
sent to a cessation of hostilities on terms which, in the 
opinion of military and naval experts, rendered any 
resumption of hositilities by the enemy impossible.? 

The British leaders meeting at Danny Park also 
agreed upon a telegram to Wilson concerning the Ger- 
man government’s apparent acceptance of the presi- 
dent’s Fourteen Points and other public utterances. 
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With the general tenor of the President’s policy we are 
in full accord. But it has to be observed (1) that these 
have never been discussed by the Associated Powers, (2) 
that certain of them are capable of various interpretations 
to some of which we should raise strong objection, (3) 
that there are probably other terms not referred to by the 
President (for example terms relating to outrages on ship- 
ping) which should be insisted on if full justice is to be 
done. 


The reference to outrages at sea was intended to 
cover a British demand for compensation for the loss 
of merchant ships and reparation for the families of 
lost seamen. British anger about maritime atrocities 
had recently been heightened by the sinking of a pas- 
senger and mail steamer, the Leinster. The message 
to the president continued: 


It seems to us that care must be taken lest the condi- 
tions of the armistice should be so framed as to deprive 
Allies of the necessary freedom of action in settling final 
terms in Peace Conference: and that the chief belligerent 
Powers should at once take steps to come to some agree- 
ment among themselves on doubtful points.?° 


In the discussion at Danny Park which led to this 
message, doubts were raised about various points. 
Freedom of the seas was once again the main focus of 
objections, but the prime minister also drew attention 
to the president’s point number three which called for 
reduced economic barriers and equal trade conditions. 
Hankey’s minutes record that Lloyd George said: 
“President Wilson was a Free Trader pure and simple 
and this was certainly a disputable point.” Balfour 
replied: “What President Wilson failed to under- 
stand was that, however successful a League of Na- 
tions might be, there must be a transition period while 
it was being established.” +° The foreign secretary had 
touched one of the key differences between the outlook 
of Wilson and the British government. Wilson did 
not, in fact, share the British government’s strong con- 
victions about the necessity of having discriminatory 
trade policies during the period of reconstruction. On 
the other hand, the president’s point three restricted 
the liberalized trade conditions to “nations consenting 
to the peace and associating themselves for its main- 
tenance.” In other words, Germany might be ex- 
cluded from equal trading privileges until the League 
of Nations could be established and until she could be 
admitted to it. That could take considerable time 
after the war. 
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When Balfour reported on the deliberations at 
Danny Park to the War Cabinet on the following day, 
14 October, he apparently did not mention the presi- 
dent’s point number three. He did, however, refer 
to another keen British interest, the fate of the Ger- 
man colonies. Like the question of freedom of the 
seas, the colonial question arising out of the Fourteen 
Points was, he observed, capable of wide variation in 
interpretation. The president’s point number five, in fact, 
did little more than call for an impartial adjustment 
of colonial claims.°° Cecil noted that while they had 
a great case made out against the return of the colo- 
nies to Germany, it was not so easy to make out a 
case for Britain keeping them. Lloyd George asked 
whether it was worth-while “suggesting to the Ameri- 
can Government that they should send officers to the 
ex-German colonies” to inform the president about 
them directly. Balfour thought that this might be 
desirable if they could ensure the selection of “im- 
partial and competent” officers. “This,” he said, “would 
not be easy.” 107 

Wilson replied to the second German note on 14 
October. The president made it explicitly clear that 
“the process of evacuation and the conditions of an 
armistice” were matters to be decided by the military 
advisers of the United States and the Allies, and he 
declared that no arrangement could be accepted which 
did not safeguard and guarantee the present military 
supremacy of the United States and the Allies. Wil- 
son’s reply also told Germany to stop her outrages at 
sea and the destruction of cities and villages in Bel- 
gium and France from which the German armies were 
withdrawing. “The nations associated against Germany 
can not be expected to agree to a cessation of arms,” 
he warned, “while acts of inhumanity, spoliation, and 
desolation are being continued which they justly look 
upon with horror and with burning hearts.” Finally, 
Wilson stressed that the whole process. of making 
peace would, in his opinion, depend upon the satisfac- 
tory character of the guarantees which can be given 
concerning the altered nature of the German govern- 
ment,*°* 

This was a stiffer reply than Wilson’s first note. The 
change of tone was greeted with some sarcasm at 
Downing Street and there was even some criticism of 
the note’s strictness, particularly in regard to Wilson’s 
uncompromising attitude toward the Hohenzollerns. 
There was also continued resentment of Wilson’s fail- 
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ure to consult the Allies. On the other hand, as far 
as Wilson’s remarks about armistice conditions were 
concerned, the note seemed more satisfactory, and the 
War Cabinet decided that there was no need for the 
Foreign Office to send any message with reference to 
the president’s reply.1° 

It was the German government which once again 
provoked the British to give the president some direct 
advice. The third German note, dated 20 October, 
began as follows: 


In accepting the proposal for an evacuation of the occu- 
pied territories the German Government has started from 
the assumption that the procedure of this evacuation and 
of the conditions of an armistice should be left to the 
judgment of the military advisors and that the actual 
standard of power on both sides in the field has to form the 
basis for arrangements safeguarding and guaranteeing 
this standard. The German Government suggests to the 
President to bring about an opportunity for fixing the 
details.11° 


This passage was discussed by the British Cabinet 
on 21 October. It was suggested that the German gov- 
ernment still assumed that the evacuation only applied 
to the occupied territory and not to territory such as 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Trentino. It was pointed out 
that President Wilson’s second note had not, in fact, 
definitely cleared up this matter. He said that the 
“process of evacuation and the conditions of an armi- 
stice” must be left to Allied and American military 
experts, but the question arose as to whether the presi- 
dent’s phrase could be fairly interpreted in a way which 
would enable the military advisers of the associated 
governments to insist upon the evacuation of districts 
such as Alsace-Lorraine, the Trentino, Istria, and so 
on. It was felt that the Germans interpreted Wilson’s 
phrase as applying only to the occupied territories. 
Vagueness on this point seemed dangerous. The cor- 
respondence between Washington and Berlin “might 
become damaging to public opinion in allied countries,” 
and could be used in Germany to stiffen morale. 

It was also observed that none of the German notes 
contained anything about naval terms of an armistice, 
although it was suggested that military terms might 
be interpreted as including naval terms. Other as- 
pects of the German note were criticized, as well, but 
on the whole it was felt that, if satisfactory conditions 
of an armistice could be obtained, the remaining points 
would not in themselves justify prolonging hostilities. 

The question was raised as to whether the Allied 
governments would be committed to the Fourteen 
Points if Wilson now accepted the German proposals. 
It was generally agreed that the Allies would not 
stand committed in that event. Moreover, according 
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to the War Cabinet minutes, “the view was expressed 
that President Wilson was not at all likely to agree to 
the German terms.” The War Cabinet, however, felt 
that the president should be immediately notified of the 
British government’s views about armistice conditions, 
and after considerable discussion, a draft telegram by 
Balfour was adopted." 

The message was sent to Washington in the early 
evening of 21 October. It pointed out that the Ger- 
mans had not mentioned naval terms and that they 
were assuming that an undisturbed retreat to their 
frontier had been accepted in principle. “We are well 
aware,” the telegram stated, “that this is not the 
President’s view.” It then explained that British ex- 
perts believed that such a policy would give the Ger- 
mans “time to reorganise, and a short and very de- 
fensible front.” If peace negotiations broke down 
under such conditions, for example on questions like 
Alsace-Lorraine or Poland, the Allies would be com- 
pelled either to give way or to resume hostilities against 
an enemy who was in an improved position. The Ger- 
mans would feel that they were fighting for their father- 
land. Furthermore, what would inspire German troops, 
the telegram suggested, “would discourage ours; and 
all the fruits of victory would be lost.” Any armistice 
must contain securities against the resumption of hos- 
tilities if peace negotiations break down, and probably 
also against violation of the final peace treaty. In the 
opinion of British experts, this required (a) the im- 
mediate occupation by Allied troops of some enemy 
territory, including at least Alsace-Lorraine, and (b) 
adequate precautions against the resumption of naval 
warfare. The telegram concluded by expressing the 
hope that the president would not commit himself on 
these vital questions without previous consultation with 
the Allies.??? 

Wilson replied to the German note on the twenty- 
third without consulting the Allies, but his answer 
satished the British as far as armistice conditions were 
concerned. Wilson agreed to take up the question of 
an armistice with the associated governments, but he 
made it clear that the only armistice which could be 
considered would leave the associated governments with 
an indisputable upper hand. The president’s reply also 
indicated that he was transmitting his correspondence 
with the German authorities to the associated govern- 
ments with a far-reaching suggestion. If those powers 
were disposed “to effect peace upon the terms and 
principles” expressed in his speeches, their military 
advisers, together with American advisers, should sub- 
mit armistice conditions which would “ensure to the 
associated Governments the unrestricted power to safe- 
guard and enforce the details of the peace... .” In 
conclusion, the president had some more harsh things 
to say about “those who have hitherto been the masters 
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of German policy,” and he again said that America 
could only deal with the veritable representatives of 
the German people. If the United States had to deal 
with the military masters and autocrats, it must de- 
mand, not negotiations, but surrender.1** 

At a War Cabinet meeting on 24 October, Lloyd 
George said that he welcomed the terms of Wilson’s 
reply and liked the tenor of the president’s proposals. 
According to the minutes, he explained: 


If Germany meant peace she would accept, and the accep- 
tance would be equivalent to military surrender. If on 
the other hand, the Germans want to continue the war, 
they would now be compelled to continue the war upon a 
refusal to accept the armistice terms proposed by the Allies 
jointly. 

General Wilson expressed his apprehension that the 
president’s note would be construed as meaning that 
he would grant easier terms if he were dealing with a 
constitutional regime in Germany. The prime minister, 
however, thought that apprehension was unnecessary 
on this point, because the president had made it clear 
in the first part of his note that even if he were dealing 
with a constitutional regime, the armistice terms would 
amount in practice to military surrender. Austen 
Chamberlain, on the other hand, observed that, while 
there was no distinction in regard to armistice terms, 
a distinction was drawn in regard to ultimate peace 
terms.’** Thereafter, being assured that the president’s 
position was fully satisfactory as far as armistice condi- 
tions were concerned, the focus of the British govern- 
ment’s concern turned to Wilson’s peace program. 


6. THE ARMISTICES WITH TURKEY AND 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The president’s Fourteen Points and subsequent dec- 
larations were, of course, bound up with Germany’s re- 
quest that Wilson promote armistice negotiations. In 
the remaining weeks of the war, they occupied a central 
place on the diplomatic stage and did, in fact, become 
an understood part of the agreement with Germany to 
stop the fighting. This was not, however, the case 
with the armistice agreements with Germany’s allies, 
even though they also appealed to Wilson for negotia- 
tions on the basis of his Fourteen Points and other 
pronouncements. Indeed, a note from Turkey, which 
was transmitted through Spain on 14 October, ap- 
pealed to Wilson in terms very similar to Germany’s 
first note. ™* The British were anxious to get the 
Turks out of the war. They also wanted to keep ne- 
gotiations with Turkey in their own hands as much 
as possible. On 17 October, the War Cabinet decided 
to send a telegram to the president saying that in his 
reply to the Turks, he should advise them to apply to 
one of the naval or military forces operating against 
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the Ottoman Empire. The War Cabinet specified that 
the telegram to Wilson should point out the advantages 
of concluding an armistice with the Turks quickly, in- 
cluding the effect on German morale and the opening 
of the Black Sea.*7® A cable in this sense was sent to 
Washington on the same day.” 

The Allies had already agreed upon the terms of an 
armistice at the inter-Allied meetings in Paris between 
6 and 8 October. It had also been decided to keep 
Wilson in ignorance of these proposed terms.*!8 Bal- 
four considered this decision unfortunate, though it 
was not “of vital importance” because only an armistice 
as opposed to a treaty was involved.® The Foreign 
Office subsequently urged that the president should be 
informed, and the War Cabinet as well as the French 
and Italian governments finally agreed.1?° The terms 
were handed to Wilson on the nineteenth by the French 
ambassador, who was the doyen of Allied ambassadors 
in Washington. On this occasion the president offered 
to advise the Turkish government to apply for an 
armistice and, if the Allies agreed, to state the En- 
tente’s armistice terms.1*4_ Before this suggestion could 
be acted upon, however, the Turks approached the 
British naval commander-in-chief at Mudros. On 23 
October, the British informed Wilson that they had 
told their admiral at Mudros to negotiate an armistice.'*” 
It was not until 31 October that the United States 
government responded to the Turkish note. Lansing, 
by direction of the president, told the Spanish ambas- 
sador that the message from the Turkish government 
would be brought to the attention of the governments 
at war with the Ottoman empire.’7* Meanwhile, the 
armistice with Turkey had been signed on 30 October, 
and took effect on the thirty-first. Thus, Wilson had 
nothing to do with the armistice terms for Turkey, and 
the Allies made no promises concerning the president’s 
peace program in the negotiations.” 

The armistice with Austria-Hungary was also con- 
cluded without Wilson’s Fourteen Points and other 
pronouncements being clearly part of the understand- 
ing. Even though Austria-Hungary had addressed an 
appeal to the president in concert with the first Ger- 
man note of 3 October, Wilson did not reply to it 
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until a fortnight later. The British were well aware 
that the president had changed his attitude toward the 
Habsburg Empire since the Fourteen Points were an- 
nounced. He had endorsed the national aspirations of 
the Czechoslovaks and Jugo-Slavs and, indeed, during 
September had recognized the Czechoslovak National 
Council as a de facto belligerent government. The 
British thus assumed that Wilson’s policy was parallel 
to theirs. Their only anxiety was that the president 
might inadvertently appear to recognize the Austro- 
Hungarian government’s right to represent the subject 
nationalities seeking independence. On 16 October, 
the Foreign Office sent a message to Colville Barclay, 
the counsellor of its Washington Embassy, telling him 
to put several considerations before Lansing verbally. 
The telegram referred to reports that Czech, Jugo- 
Slav, Polish, and Ukranian members had withdrawn 
from the Parliament in Vienna and observed that, if 
the reports were true, peace negotiations with Austria- 
Hungary could only apply to German Austria and the 
Magyar parts of Hungary, and not to the other na- 
tionalities. Thus, it was important that “the President 
should draft any reply which he may send to the note 
from [the] Austro-Hungarian Government in such a 
way as to exclude that Government using it as an ad- 
mission of their claim to represent the Czechs and Slavs 
in any peace negotiations.” 176 

The president proved to be more than reliable. When 
he replied to the Austro-Hungarian note on 19 Oc- 
tober, he not only made it abundantly clear that he had 
revised the view expressed in his Fourteen Points; he 
also insisted that the Czechoslovak and Jugo-Slav peo- 
ples should be the judges of what action on the part 
of the Austro-Hungarian government would satisfy 
them. *?7 

The tenor of this reply was so harsh that Lloyd 
George thought that Wilson was suggesting that there 
should be no armistice, but Balfour pointed out that 
“President Wilson’s line was rather that he would not 
recommend an armistice to his Allies except on certain 
conditions.” 18 It was again irritating not to have 
been consulted by the president, but his reply was 
clearly not embarrassing to the British. 

On 29 October, the Allies, meeting again in Paris, 
discussed how they should proceed with the various 
requests for an armistice. Colonel House was present, 
acting as the personal representative of the president 
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and as a special representative of the United States 
government. It was decided that the associated gov- 
ernments should consider terms of an armistice for 
both Germany and Austria and then forward them to 
Wilson. If he agreed, he should advise these enemy 
governments to send parlementaires respectively to 
Marshal Foch and to General Armando Diaz, the 
Italian commander-in-chief.17° The Austro-Hungarian 
government, however, was not able to wait for this 
procedure to be carried out. The empire was crum- 
bling politically and militarily. On 30 October, Or- 
lando arrived in Paris with news that an Austrian offi- 
cer had approached General Diaz asking for armistice 
terms immediately. The Italian commander-in-chietf 
had told the officer to get proper credentials proving his 
authority to negotiate. Lloyd George eagerly wanted 
the talks with the Austrian general to be pursued. He 
stressed the great advantage of getting Austria out of 
the war before dealing with Germany and urged that 
they should act before President Wilson would have 
time to answer. House accepted this suggestion, be- 
lieving that it would be easier to take up the Fourteen 
Points in connection with the German armistice rather 
than the Austrian one. Armistice terms were quickly 
formulated and dispatched to General Diaz on the fol- 
lowing day.**° 

Meanwhile, the Austro-Hungarian government had 
addressed another note to Wilson accepting the presi- 
dent’s conditions and urging him to promote an im- 
mediate armistice.%? The note was delivered by the 
Swedish minister in Washington on 29 October. On 
the thirty-first, Lansing simply notified the Swedish 
representative that this Austro-Hungarian note would 
be submitted to the Allied governments. While Wash- 
ington followed this cumbersome procedure, the armi- 
stice with Austria was agreed upon in negotiations at 
the Italian front.%2 Thus, another ally of Germany 
had concluded an armistice agreement without using 
Wilson as an intermediary, and no clear commitments 
were made to the Fourteen Points during the pro- 
ceedings. 


7. THE ARMISTICE WITH GERMANY 


The main task of British diplomacy in arranging the 
German armistice was to make sure that the agreement 
secured their victory without (a) alienating the presi- 
dent and without (b) committing themselves to peace 
terms which were not in Britain’s interest. This is not 
to say that there was not a large measure of agreement 
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between Wilson and the British government. They 
agreed with most of Wilson’s program. 

Indeed, the British government considered much of 
his policy to be its own and resented suggestions to 
the contrary, particularly when it was implied that 
Wilson was morally superior to the Allies. This was 
another irritating aspect of the president’s aloof posi- 
tion which added insult to his failure to consult the 
Allies about important diplomatic moves. Not only 
did he cultivate an image of being apart from the 
Allies, but he also projected an image of being above 
them—performing on a more statesmanlike level. The 
War Cabinet’s sensitivity on this point was manifested 
clearly by their reaction to an article by the Washington 
correspondent of the London Tunes which appeared 
on 22 October. Strong objection was taken to a pas- 
sage which observed that the president, according to 
his admirers, had always deprecated “an undue war 
mania, not because he is less determined than Lloyd 
George or M. Clemenceau to crush Prussianism, but 
because he believes it would militate against a fair and 
lasting peace.” The article went on to suggest that 
Wilson stood for a peace with justice, “free from any 
taint of an old-fashioned, secret and revengeful di- 
plomacy....” Most galling of all, the article stated: 
“The Allies, it is now felt, have swung round to this 
view.” 

It was suggested in the War Cabinet that these re- 
marks had been officially inspired in Washington, 
though Lord Reading observed that it would be more 
correct to say that they reflected the atmosphere at 
Washington. Lloyd George pointed out that much of 
what Balfour and he himself had said in public cor- 
responded with Wilson’s principles. The prime min- 
ister recalled that the British statement of war aims in 
January had anticipated the Fourteen Points by several 
days and that “Wilson’s proclamation included practi- 
cally only two new points, one dealing with Freedom of 
the Seas and the other with the Economic question.” 
Lloyd George also referred to the statement of war 
aims which Balfour had made in January, 1917, before 
the Americans were in the war. 

The War Cabinet decided that the prime minister’s 
secretariat should arrange for the publication in The 
Times of a statement traversing the line in the offend- 
ing article.4°* It appeared on the following day as a 
statement by a “well-informed” correspondent. The 
article cited various British pronouncements as proof 
“of the absence of ‘war-mania’ and of the practical 
identity of view which exists on both sides of the At- 
lantic.” 124 In short, it maintained that the British 
government was as moral as Woodrow Wilson. 

The areas of disagreement were, however, the main 
focus of attention. The British government was keenly 
aware that, if it simply accepted the president’s pro- 
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nouncements when it entered into an armistice, it would 
restrict its freedom of action when the time came for 
settling peace terms. That is, unless reservations or 
qualifications were made, the British government might, 
on the one hand, be committed to carrying out all of 
Wilson’s declared principles, a few of which aroused 
misgivings; on the other hand, it might be precluded 
from making demands at the peace conference which 
were not covered in the president’s Fourteen Points 
and other statements. 

On 25 and 26 October, the War Cabinet discussed 
these implications at great length. Once again the 
question of freedom of the seas was the main concern. 
Balfour mentioned during the course of the discussion 
that he had heard rumors that the French had had con- 
versations with the Americans on the subject, and it 
was possible that these two nations would oppose Britain 
on the question. Sir Eric Geddes, the first lord of the 
admiralty, stated that he had received similar informa- 
tion when he was recently in America. British suspi- 
cions were easily aroused by such reports. Both Bal- 
four and the prime minister believed that the Allies 
feared British sea power.*®® 

The War Cabinet was uncertain about what Wil- 
son’s views actually were. Geddes, who had talked 
with the president during his visit to the United States, 
suggested that Wilson did not really want to press the 
issue very strongly and that he wished to leave it some- 
what vague.t8® Lord Reading said that Colonel House 
was undoubtedly enamored of the doctrine. Moreover, 
though he had never discussed it with the president, 
Reading believed that Wilson agreed with his adviser. 

Balfour, Geddes, and Reading all pointed out that 
the president thought of freedom of the seas in con- 
junction with the League of Nations.**7 This insight 
led to the formulation of the following argument: if 
the League of Nations developed into an effective in- 
strument for securing international peace, it might well 
be that the right of blockade and the right of search 
at sea should never be used except as an international 
sanction controlled by the League, but until the League 
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had proved itself effective, the British government 
could not agree to the freedom of the seas doctrine. 

The prime minister suggested that there were two 
ways of handling the question: (1) state that the free- 
dom of the seas doctrine was unacceptable, but express 
willingness to debate it at the peace conference; (2) 
refuse even to discuss it. Lloyd George observed that 
the first method might “help the President’s feelings,” 
but he was, nevertheless, inclined to challenge the doc- 
trine altogether. In any case, the War Cabinet was 
agreed that they must avoid committing themselves to 
freedom of the seas one way or another. The idea was 
anathema. Indeed, Smuts and Reading were so con- 
vinced that freedom of the seas was out of the question 
that they spoke of getting President Wilson out of his 
difficulties in regard to the issue. 

Doubts had also arisen in London about the ade- 
quacy of the Fourteen Points on the subject of repara- 
tions to countries invaded by Germany or to the mari- 
time powers which had suffered heavily from German 
submarines.?°® The president had merely provided for 
restoration of Belgium and occupied France. 

Balfour had drafted a telegram to Wilson which was 
designed to make the British government’s attitude 
clear about the shortcomings of the Fourteen Points, 
but it was eventually decided that it would be better 
to wait until the impending Allied conference in Paris 
and Versailles to declare the British position. It was 
felt that a telegram would be too slow, that they should 
first try to secure the support of Italy and France, and 
that it would be a great advantage to wait until they 
knew the atmosphere of the conference. This last rea- 
son reflects Lloyd George’s extemporaneous (if not 
impromptu) approach to political conferences. 

During the meetings on 25 and 26 October, the War 
Cabinet also discussed the basic question of whether or 
not it was really desirable to have an armistice at that 
time. The prime minister said that he had an open 
mind on the subject, but he was sometimes inclined to 
think that they should go on until Germany was 
smashed, forcefully occupied and put at the Allies’ 
mercy in order to show the enemy that war could not 
be made with impunity. Balfour argued against this 
view. He said that, if the British could get the terms 
they wanted, Germany would be manifestly beaten and 
an attack across the Rhine would not mean greater 
defeat. Lloyd George raised the question of whether 
Germany should be lashed as France had been lashed. 
In this context Balfour read an extract from Wiseman’s 
notes of a conversation with the president which stated 
that Wilson would be ashamed if any American troops 
destroyed a single German town.**? 
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Smuts brought forward another argument for an 
early peace. He maintained that peace made at the 
present time would be a British peace. Britain was at 
the height of her power and prestige. If they pro- 
longed the war, American power would increase and 
eventually the United States would dictate the course 
of events.4#° Reading took a similar view, suggesting 
that if they continued the war it might become more 
difficult for the British to hold their own. For this 
and other reasons, it was agreed that in the forth- 
coming conference in Paris, Lloyd George should pur- 
sue a “good peace” if that were “now attainable’’—by 


which they meant a victory which secured Britain’s 


main war aims." 

In Paris, the prime minister made it very clear that 
the British would not accept the Fourteen Points with- 
out reservations. On 29 October, during a conference 
with House, Etienne Pichon, the French foreign minis- 
ter, and Sonnino, he took an almost adamant stand in 
regard to the freedom of the seas. According to 
Hankey’s notes of the meeting, Lloyd George said that 
he would not accept Wilson’s point two “under any 
conditions.” He observed that the president’s sugges- 
tion was to hand over the power of blockade to the 
League of Nations. The notes continue: 

If Great Britain was fighting for life, no League of Na- 
tions could prevent her from applying a blockade. ... He 
[Lloyd George] would like to see the League of Nations 
thoroughly established and proved before any discussion 
took place. Even after the establishment of the League of 
Nations he would only be prepared to begin discussing it. 
He was not prepared to discuss this question with Ger- 
many... .?4 

Hankey also recorded that when Colonel House threat- 
ened the Allies with the possibility of America making 
a separate peace, Lloyd George stood his ground. He 
maintained that it was impossible to agree to the presi- 
dent’s second point. “If the United States of America 
was to make a separate peace,’ he said, “we should 
deeply regret it, but, nevertheless, should be prepared 
to go on fighting.” He added that the British govern- 
ment also wanted to make it clear that reparations must 
be paid—including reparations to wives and children 
of every sailor illegally killed at sea. But apart from 
these considerations, the prime minister “had no objec- 
tion to the President’s fourteen points.” 

Lloyd George observed later in the discussion that the 
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president’s other clauses “were wide enough to allow 
us to place our own interpretation upon them... .” 
House had reinforced this view by explaining Wilson’s 
attitude toward his point one, which advocated “open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at.” The president’s 
adviser made it clear that Wilson did not want to pro- 
hibit secret negotiations, but that he merely wanted 
to prohibit secret treaties. This was an impressive and 
welcome example of flexibility.*** 

Yet, the prime minister refused to rely on the vague- 
ness of the Fourteen Points in regard to freedom of 
the seas and reparations. Explicit reservations would 
have to be stated, and, if possible, Lloyd George wanted 
to accomplish this in conjunction with Britain’s allies. 
A suitable occasion was at hand. The Allies had to 
formulate an answer to the United States government's 
note which formally communicated to them the presi- 
dent’s recent correspondence with Germany.*** The 
prime minister suggested that a “reply should be sent 
to President Wilson” making it clear that reparation 
was included in the president’s terms and that, as re- 
gards freedom of the seas, they “could not accept the 
interpretation which we understood Germany to put 
on it.” 

House suggested that the British, French, and Ital- 
ian governments get together and draft their exceptions 
to the president’s terms. Lloyd George and Balfour 
agreed. The British foreign secretary also expressed 
his anxiety that Germany should not succeed in driving 
a wedge between the associated governments. He was 
obviously apprehensive about the divisive trend of the 
discussion.+*5 

Colonel House’s account of this meeting also refers 
to Balfour’s warning. He did so after observing that 
his own “statement [threatening the possibility of a 
separate peace] had a very exciting effect upon those 
present.” 146 House was clearly promoting the impres- 
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sion that he dominated events. He did not report that 
Lloyd George had stood his ground. In this respect 
his account of the conference differs markedly from 
Hankey’s notes. Furthermore, Hankey’s personal diary 
reveals an even sharper contrast. He observed that 
“House looked very sick” after Lloyd George’s out- 
burst regarding freedom of the seas. He also suggested 
that after Lloyd George “made it clear we were not to 
be bullied, things went better... .” Hankey’s version 
is not, of course, conspicuously more impartial than 
House’s report. He had a special interest in how 
Lloyd George performed. Hankey wrote that he had 
“coached” the prime minister for his outburst on free- 
dom of the seas.?*’ 

= The discussion about the president’s peace program 
ended inconclusively on 29 October. It was eventually 
decided to meet again on the following day and con- 
sider the observations which the Allied representatives 
wished to make on the president’s Fourteen Points 
with a view to a joint memorandum to be transmitted 
to Wilson together with the armistice terms. 

Before the conference met again on the thirtieth, 
Lloyd George showed a British draft concerning the 
Fourteen Points to Clemenceau and House. More- 
over, House learned that Clemenceau intended to sub- 
mit an elaborate set of French objections to the Four- 
teen Points. Thereupon the president’s adviser is- 
sued a prodigious warning. He told Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George that Sonnino would also have a memo- 
randum and suggested that, if the Allies made many 
objections to Wilson’s program, the president would 
go to Congress, explain what the Allies were fighting 
for and “place the responsibility upon Congress for the 
further continuation of the war by the United States 
in behalf of the aims of the Allies.” House observed 
that when he said this, Lloyd George and Clemeneau 
“looked at each other significantly.” He also reported 
that the French premier “at once abandoned his idea 
of submitting an elaborate memorandum. .. .’’ 148 

According to notes by Hankey, when Lloyd George 
subsequently submitted the British draft to the con- 
ference, he remarked that both the French premier and 
House had expressed their agreement. The draft de- 
clared the Allied government’s willingness to make 
peace with Germany on the terms laid down in the 
president’s address of 8 January, 1918, and in his sub- 
sequent speeches, subject to two qualifications. 


They must point out ... that clause two relating to what 
is usually described as the Freedom of the Seas, is open 
to various interpretations, some of which they could not 
accept. They must therefore reserve to themselves com- 
plete freedom on this subject when they enter the peace 
conference. 

Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his 
Address to Congress on the 8th of January, 1918, the 
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President declared that invaded territories must be re- 
stored as well as evacuated and freed. The Allied Govern- 
ments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as 
to what this provision implies. By it they understand that 
compensation will be made by Germany for all. damage 
done to the civilian population of Allies and their property 
(by the forces of Germany?), by land, by sea, and from 
the air.149 

Baron Sonnino agreed with the draft memorandum, 
“provided that it was clearly understood that the Aus- 
trian negotiations were not in any way compromised.” 
The Italian foreign minister feared that the Fourteen 
Points might be applied to Austria-Hungary and he 
wanted to make an observation protecting Italy’s 
claims. In particular, he was worried about Wilson’s 
point nine, which only advocated a rectification of 
Italy’s frontiers along clearly recognizable lines of na- 
tionality. Italy, of course, desired far more than that. 
_ Lloyd George insisted that Sonnino’s remarks were 
not relevant to the present discussion, which con- 
cerned only the armistice with Germany. Clearly the 
British prime minister wanted to keep the Allies’ res- 
ervations in regard to the president’s peace program 
to a minimum. No doubt he was also trying to avoid 
complicated and embarrassing questions involving the 
Treaty of London. 

Meanwhile, Colonel House reported the text of the 
British draft to the president with a favorable recom- 
mendation. Indeed, he wanted it to be accepted with- 
out alteration.°° Wilson’s response, however, expressed 
some doubts. The president “sympathetically” recog- 
nized Britain’s necessities with regard to the seas and 
he realized that freedom of the seas was a question “upon 
which there is need of the freest discussion and the. 
most liberal interchange of views.” He was not, how- 
ever, sure that the Allies had definitely accepted the 
principle of the freedom of the seas. Wilson’s reply 
went on to warn that he could not recede from the. 
second of his Fourteen Points. It need not be dis- 
cussed with the German government, he added, pro- 
vided the associated governments agreed among them- 
selves. The president also observed that the law gov- 
erning blockade would have to be altered, though he 
mollified this remark with the assertion that there was 
no danger of blockade being abolished.?** 


149 CAB 28/5/84. The original draft, which was composed 
by Philip Kerr, referred in the last line to damage done “by 
the invasion by Germany. ... ” This wording could have 
been used to exclude many British claims to reparations. Sub- 
stituting the phrase “by the forces of Germany” was probably 
one attempt to avoid such an interpretation. Eventually the 
last line was amended to read: “by the aggression of Germany 
by land, by sea, and from the air.” CAB 28/5/94. See also, 
Butler, 1960: pp. 72-74; Kerr to E. A. Walker, 18 Mar., 1931, 
Lothian Papers, GD 40/17/254; Kerr to Edgar Abraham, 22 
Jan., 1934; Abraham to Kerr, 26 Jan., 1934; memorandum en- 
titled “Reparation-Ships” by Edgar Abraham, Lothian Papers, 
GD 40/17/271. 
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House revealed a paraphrase of Wilson’s reply dur- 
ing a meeting with Allied leaders at his Paris resi- 
dence on 3 November. In the ensuing discussion, 
House at first tried to get the principle of freedom of 
the seas accepted. Lloyd George flatly refused. He 
said that, if he accepted the principle, it would only 
mean that in a week’s time a new prime minister would 
be in Paris refusing to accept. Colonel House then 
suggested (according to Hankey) that “all he wanted 
was the principle that the question could be discussed.” 
To this Lloyd George replied that the British govern- 
ment was willing to discuss the question in the light 
of new conditions which had arisen during the war.!5? 
Actually, House had been prepared in advance of the 
meeting to accept this compromise.?*? 

During the afternoon, after consulting Balfour, Lloyd 
George sent a letter to Colonel House confirming his 
expression of readiness to talk about the question. 
Paraphrasing the president, he added that the subject 
“can only be dealt with satisfactorily through the 
freest debate and the most liberal exchange of views.” 154 
Thus, Colonel House succeeded in committing the Brit- 
ish government to discuss the freedom of the seas, but 
Lloyd George had accomplished his essential task. He 
had avoided committing himself to this most disagree- 
able principle without alienating the administration. 

In addition to the reservation regarding freedom of 
the seas and the clarification regarding reparations, the 
British commented on two other doubtful matters con- 
nected with the Fourteen Points. One concerned the 
question of the captured colonies. The president’s 
point four, which called for an impartial adjustment 
of colonial claims, did not contradict the British gov- 
ernment’s position on this subject, but they neverthe- 
less continued to be somewhat doubtful about it because 
it did not preclude the return of the colonies to Ger- 
many. Indeed, on 1 November, a War Cabinet meet- 
ing in London decided to send a telegram to the prime 
minister telling him that it should be made clear that 
the German colonies would in no circumstances be re- 
stored to Germany and that the claims of the Domin- 
ions to certain of them could not possibly be waived.2*5 
This was done despite the fact that Balfour had re- 
cently declared in a speech that “in no circumstances 
is it consistent with the safety, with the security, with 
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the unity of the British Empire, that the German colo- 
nies should be returned to Germany.” 156 On 3 Novem- 
ber, Lloyd George replied to the War Cabinet, in- 
forming them that he had made it clear to Colonel 
House that the British had “no intention of restoring 
Colonies to Germany, nor of taking away Colonies from 
[the] Dominions who . . . captured them.” He added 
that while he could not say that House “assented to 
those views, he did not demur from [sic] them.” 157 

House reported one of his conversations with Lloyd 
George about the colonies to the president. His tele- 
gram is particularly interesting because it shows that, 
when Lloyd George declared Britain’s intentions, he 
also broached the idea of the United States undertaking 
responsibilities for some of the captured colonies. 
House wrote: 


In my private conversation with Lloyd George yesterday 
he said that Great Britain desired the United States to 
become trustee for German East African colonies. That 
Great Britain was unwilling that they should be turned 
back to Germany for the reason that the Germans had used 
such inhuman methods in their treatment of the natives. 
He said by right [South West] Africa and the Asiatic 
islands belonging to Germany must go to the South Af- 
rican Federation and to Australia respectively; that unless 
this was done Great Britain would be confronted by a 
revolution in those dominions. 

He added that Great Britain would have to assume a 
protectorate over Mesopotamia and perhaps Palestine. 
Arabia he thought should become autonomous. France 
might be given a sphere of influence in Syria. 


The strategy behind the idea of an American trustee- 
ship did not escape House. He went on: “My [opin- 
ion based on] his suggestion regarding German East 
Africa, is that the British would like us to accept 
something so they might more freely take what they 
desire.’ +55 Lloyd George had, indeed, made British 
intentions very clear. 

The other clause which continued to bother the Brit- 
ish was Wilson’s point three, which called for the “re- 
moval, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade condi- 
tions... .” Lloyd George’s doubts about this clause 
seemed to increase as the conference in Paris pro- 
ceeded. The questions which he asked House re- 
flected, in particular, the British government’s reluc- 
tance (a) to commit itself to share limited supplies of 
raw materials equitably with Germany and (b) to 
limit its freedom to establish preferential tariffs.°? In 
London, the British War Cabinet was also uneasy 
about point three, and in a cable to the prime minister 
on 1 November, had urged him to avoid any commit- 
‘most favoured nation’ treatment 
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to enemy nations, which would prevent fulfilment of 
our obligations to assist in restoration of Allied terri- 
tories, and prejudge our own economic policy in 
future.” 16° 

On 3 November, when the discussion at the confer- 
ence in Paris turned to this subject, Lloyd George 
urged that the words “so far as possible” ought to 
apply to the whole of the president’s clause. He ex- 
plained that at present the qualifying phrase might be 
construed to apply only to the removal of economic 
barriers and not to the establishment of an equality 
of trade conditions. All difficulties would be removed, 
he suggested, if the words “so far as possible” were 
put at the beginning of Wilson’s point three. Colonel 
House accepted this suggestion and undertook to call 
the president’s attention to it.* The Belgian foreign 
minister wanted to add a further qualification regard- 
ing measures of restoration, but Lloyd George depre- 
cated the suggestion because “he did not want to alter 
the Fourteen Points more than was absolutely essen- 
tial.” Thus, the British government protected its free- 
dom of action regarding the postwar trade question as 
well as the question of the colonies, without adding to 
the memorandum of observations on the Fourteen 
Points to be addressed to the president. This had, of 
course, the advantage of keeping British differences 
with Wilson’s program as inconspicuous as possible. 

Further Italian and Belgian efforts to add reserva- 
tions to the draft memorandum were also thwarted. 
In response to an attempt by the Italian prime minis- 
ter to protect his government’s claims, Lloyd George 
suggested that President Wilson should be asked to 
inform the German government that points nine 
through twelve did not affect Germany.*® Obviously 
he was trying to placate the Italians without allowing 
them to take explicit exception to Wilson’s pronounce- 
ments. In view of the fact that point twelve con- 
cerned the Ottoman Empire, Lloyd George may have, 
at the same time, thought that his suggestion might 
free him from any implied commitment to President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points when the peace terms with 


Turkey were eventually settled. Whatever his reasons, 


however, he had no desire to press his suggestion when 
Colonel House advised against saying anything to the 
president on the matter. 

The Belgian minister, still anxious about securing 
compensation from Germany, also wanted to insert a 
phrase into the Allied memorandum that would cover 
compensations for “all damage caused by the war.” 
Lloyd George feared that inserting these words would 
“tell Germany that she had to pay so huge an indem- 
nity that it would be better for her to go on fighting.” 
He also stated that he “was very averse to any altera- 
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tion in the memorandum.” 1°35 At the end of the day, 
Britain’s allies had added nothing to the draft which 
Lloyd George had submitted. It still contained only 
the reservation regarding freedom of the seas and the 
clarification that Germany would pay for all damage 
done to the civilian population. 

On 4 November, a meeting of the Supreme War 
Council approved this memorandum to the president as 
well as the military and naval terms for the armistice 
with Germany. Colonel House promptly sent the 
memorandum and the armistice terms to Wilson.1® 
On the following day, the president forwarded the 
memorandum to the Germans and informed them, as 
had been agreed in Paris, that Marshall Foch was au- 
thorized to receive properly accredited representatives 
of the German government, and to communicate the 
terms of an armistice.?® 

The armistice terms seemed stern to the British 
government. Certainly their acceptance by Germany 
would assure the Allies of military victory. When 
Lloyd George returned to London on 5 November and 
reported to the Imperial War Cabinet on the meetings 
in France, he was not sure that the German govern- 
ment would yield to the demands. The enemy was, 
however, incapable of effective resistance. Indeed, 
sick with war-weariness and defeat, Germany was 
being disrupted by revolution. The German govern- 
ment readily agreed to the armistice terms, after some 
minor modifications. The armistice took effect on 11 
November, and the British celebrated their victory. 

Meanwhile, an interesting turn of events in the 
United States had damaged President Wilson’s posi- 
tion abroad. On 5 November, the day that he sent 
his final armistice note to the German government, the 
U. S. congressional elections took place, and the Re- 
publicans emerged with control of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. The British were, of 
course, well aware that a Republican Senate might 
cause trouble for the president over the peace settle- 
ment.!6€ Moreover, the elections had cast a shadow 
on Wilson’s authority to speak for America on ques- 
tions of peace. The president himself had contributed 
to this impression. During the election campaign, he 
had appealed for the return of a Democratic Congress, 
suggesting that the election of a Republican majority 
would be interpreted abroad as a repudiation of his 
leadership. On 10 November, Lloyd George remarked 
to Lord Riddell: “The elections show that America is 
not behind Wilson.” 187 
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As far as his own position at the impending peace 
negotiations was concerned, Lloyd George was confi- 
dent that he had not compromised British interests 
while in Paris. He did not go unchallenged on this 
point. At the Imperial War Cabinet meeting on 5 
November, the Australian prime minister, W. M. 
Hughes, urged “the importance of entering a caveat 
that the Fourteen Points were not our [the British 
Empire’s| Terms of Peace.” He did not want “to be 
bound to the chariot-wheel of the Fourteen Points. .. .” 


Lloyd George replied that he had been carefully 


through Wilson’s pronouncements and “he could not 
find a single point which we wanted that was not 
amply covered, with the exception of the points re- 
garding the freedom of the seas and indemnities,”’ and 
notice had been duly given on these matters,1* 
Hughes was not content with this. 
letter to The Times, and in a letter to the prime minis- 
ter, he repeatedly suggested that the British had not 
done enough to protect and promote the empire’s in- 
terests in regard to peace terms.'®® Wilson’s point 
three dealing with economic policy particularly both- 
ered him, and he wanted a definite provision regarding 
the Dominions’ claims to the captured German colonies 
in the Pacific. Hughes was also angry about not hav- 
ing been consulted when, in his view, peace terms had 
been decided in Paris. In a letter to the Australian 
prime minister on 11 November, Lloyd George replied: 


The Allies themselves at the Conference did not decide 
peace terms or do anything more than merely settle armi- 
stice terms, while satisfying themselves that the language 
of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points together with that 
used in his subsequent speeches was wide enough to cover 
all that they intended to raise when the issues of peace 
came to be dealt with. The two points of the so-called 
Freedom of the Seas and Reparation were specifically 
raised in order to safeguard issues which might conceiv- 
ably be prejudiced by President Wilson’s terms. We also 
as you are aware safeguarded the posn. [position] as to 
raw materials.17° 


These remarks clearly express Lloyd George’s view of 
the commitments which the British government had 
made to Wilson’s peace program. In short, he had 
preserved plenty of scope for the British to secure 
their war aims at the peace conference. 

This view contrasts sharply with an opinion which 
House expressed in a telegram to the president on 5 
November. He cabled: 


I consider that we have won a great diplomatic victory 
in getting the Allies to accept the principles laid down 
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in your 8 January speech and in your subsequent ad- 
dresses. . . . I doubt whether any of the heads of the 
Governments with whom we have been dealing quite 
realise how far they are now committed to the proposed 
peace programme. 


British Intelligence apparently intercepted this tele- 
gram, for it was shown to Lloyd George." One is 
tempted to imagine a wry smile as he read it. In any 
case, the prime minister firmly believed that he was 
not committed to anything which was against British 
interests. 


CONCLUSION 


In its relations with President Wilson on questions 
of peace, Lloyd George’s wartime government achieved 
its main goals without much difficulty. During the 
last few months of American neutrality, the prime 
minister quite easily parried the president’s efforts to 
promote peace negotiations. Wiaulson’s famous note of 
December, 1916, merely provoked British propaganda 
in the form of the Allies’ reply and Balfour’s commen- 
tary upon it. The famous “Peace without Victory” 
address was answered in a speech by Bonar Law in 
support of a new war loan to help win the war. As 
America’s entry into the war drew nearer, Lloyd 
George allowed Wilson to attempt to bring about a 
separate peace with Austria-Hungary, but only after 
Britain’s own approaches to Austria-Hungary had 
proved futile. Throughout this neutrality period, the 
British insistence upon decisively defeating Germany 
was not compromised. 

After the president launched his own crusade against 
Germany and became an advocate of victory, the Brit- 
ish gladly used his convenient public statements to turn 
aside pacifist criticism and peace moves from other 
quarters. Indeed, they were able to let the president’s 
reply to the pope be taken as representative of their 
own attitude, despite some differences of opinion be- 
tween Washington and London. For the duration of 
the war, the British avoided a breach with the presi- 
dent without binding themselves to the embarrassing 
points in his program. 

In view of Britain’s heavy dependence upon Ameri- 
can supplies and assistance, the success which the 
Lloyd George government had in its wartime relations 
with the president seems noteworthy. Obviously the 
favorable results cannot be attributed merely to British 
diplomatic skill, though that played a part. Wilson 
himself contributed heavily to British success. During 
the years of American neutrality, his peace moves had 
generally been cautious. Actually, Britain’s heavy de- 
pendence upon the United States for supplies tends to 
create an exaggerated impression of the president’s 
power to shape events. Formidable complications in- 
hibited Wilson’s ambition to be a peacemaker. Berlin 
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could only be decisively influenced, if at all, by military 
threats; yet, the United States was not well prepared 
for war. Moreover, it is doubtful that the president 
could have achieved significantly greater preparedness 
at that time. Even assuming greater preparedness, the 
strong pacifist sentiments in America during the latter 
part of. 1916 would have made the use of military 
threats by the White House politically hazardous. 
Furthermore, German professions of moderation were 
not convincing. In these circumstances, threatening to 
cut off essential supplies to the Allies would have been 
difficult to justify, and if the Allies proved unreason- 
able, carrying out the threat would have been eco- 
nomically and politically expensive. Thus, after the 
House-Grey understanding of February, 1916, failed 
to produce results, the president limited himself to re- 
quests for statements of war aims and to appeals for 
moderation—moves which the British could handle 
without serious trouble. 

Once Germany finally opted for unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare early in 1917, all the Lloyd George 
government had to do was to wait for American bel- 
ligerency. Characteristically, Lloyd George was not 
content with a patient policy. In a public tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln he suggested that participation in the 
war was consistent with American ideals. The prime 
minister also dangled before the president’s eyes the 
prospect of full participation in the eventual peace con- 
ference in return for joining the war. Though the 
German government’s willingness to gamble on their 
U-boats undoubtedly deserves most of the credit for 
American military involvement, the prime miunister’s 
bait may have encouraged Wilson’s full-scale bel- 
ligerency. 

After the United States entered the war and adopted 
a policy of victory, Wilson also had an interest in 
avoiding conflicts with his associates over war aims 
and was willing to smooth over differences of opinion. 
The British and Americans were under tremendous 
pressure to cooperate in the face of an enemy who re- 
mained continuously formidable until the latter part of 
1918. Despite American mobilization, the German 
threat seemed to increase. Mobilization required about 
a year to yield significant results—a fact which Lloyd 
George found agonizing and outrageous. Moreover, 
America’s contribution was offset to a considerable ex- 
tent by the Russian collapse, which freed German 
troops for the western front. Meanwhile, both France 
and Italy were very seriously afflicted with war- 
weariness. 

Fortunately for Wilson and the British government, 
their differences were few. The League of Nations 
idea was heavily endorsed on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. This met a widespread conviction that some ex- 
traordinary political commitments would have to be 
made to reduce the possibility of future wars. In Wash- 
ington especially, but also in London, this meant that 
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deep-rooted isolationist impulses would have to be over- 
come. The League of Nations idea was particularly 
attractive to both governments because it could be 
presented as something distinct from a conventional 
peacetime alliance. 

They also generally agreed on territorial terms. 
Neither power sought territory on the European con- 
tinent. The British, of course, intended to have the 
lion’s share of captured German colonies and wanted 
to control large parts of captured Turkish territory— 
especially Mesopotamia. These desiderata clearly 
posed some danger of Anglo-American disagreements. 
Two sources of acute embarrassment were readily appar- 
ent. Despite the tact of General Jan Smuts, the British 
Dominions in the southern hemisphere were inclined 
to be adamant about retaining German colonies. The 
outbursts of Prime Minister William Morris’ Hughes 
of Australia are famous in this regard. As for the cap- 
tured Turkish territory, Wilson did not like Britain’s 
involvement in secret agreements carving up that re- 
gion. Yet London was willing to go very far to make 
British acquisitions palatable to Washington. Offer- 
ing the Americans some of the territory was one obvi- 
ous tactic. Invoking slogans associated with ideals of 
national self-determination was another. Despite the 
bizarre difficulties involved in ascertaining the wishes 
of various tribes in captured German colonies, Lloyd 
George’s speeches went further in this direction than 
Wilson’s. Furthermore, Wilson himself had assured 
Balfour that he would be flexible in applying the prin- 
ciple of self-determination. Thus, the notion that the 
president might accept British retention of captured 
territory under some formula like “trusteeship’ was 
well founded. In fact, Wilson reinforced this view 
near the end of the war in a tactful conversation with 
He intimated that he himself would be con- 
tent to see Britain administer the German colonies, but 
he suggested that, in order to avoid some of the inter- 
national jealousy which this could arouse, they might 
be administered in trust for the League of Nations.! 

The few disagreements which did surface concerning 
peace terms were all manageable. By its very nature, 
the question of a post bellum trade war was easy to 
postpone until hostilities ceased. In the meantime, 
even Wilson used threats of economic discrimination 
against Germany as a political weapon. This was an 
interesting aspect of his speech of 4 December, 1917. 
His Fourteen Points address of 8 January, 1918, also 
contained an economic threat.” | 

Another difference of opinion centered around the 
president’s distinction between an autocratic German 
government and the German people. Various British 
leaders expressed qualms about this formula ranging 
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from a fear that it precluded negotiations with an un- 
reformed German government to the foreboding that a 
democratized Germany would be treated too lentently. 
The issue did not become a serious problem. Mean- 
ingful peace negotiations remained a mirage until the 
latter part of 1918, and the character of the govern- 
ment in Berlin did not change until Germany was 
defeated. At that time the president quickly dashed 
German hopes that he would be lenient. 

Freedom of the seas was the most sensitive point of 
contention between Wilson and the British govern- 
ment. Yet, even during his neutrality the president 
had, while protesting, acquiesced in Britain’s “block- 
ade” measures which extensively interfered with neu- 
tral commerce. Furthermore, after the United States 
entered the war, the president cooperated with the 
Allies’ “blockade.” The freedom of the seas issue per- 
tained to rights at sea during future wars. Conse- 
quently the disagreement did not come to a head until 
the pre-armistice negotiations. The president’s views 
were still vague on the issue. He did not envision the 
abolition of blockades, though he wanted future mari- 
time interference with trade to be linked to the League 
of Nations. This enabled the British to argue that 
they must reserve their freedom of action at least until 
the League could be effectively established, and even- 
tually the president agreed to postpone the dispute in- 
definitely. The position of the United States remained 
ambiguous. On the one hand, the memory of British 
interference with American trade still smarted. On 
the other, America’s enhanced status as a great naval 
power gave her some identity of interest with Great 
Britain in preserving a free hand. Perhaps this reali- 
zation worked surreptitiously to confuse Washington’s 
point of view. Wilson later dropped the issue of free- 
dom of the seas at the Paris Peace Conference. His 
explanation was that since there would be no neutrals 
in the League of Nations, defining the maritime rights 
of neutrals during wartime was no longer a problem. 
America’s naval building program turned out to be a 
more serious source of tension in 1919 than freedom 
of the seas.® 

In any case, a basic theme which emerges from this 
study is that British and American views on peace 
terms harmonized to a striking degree. Obviously one 
must look beyond differences of opinion to explain the 
friction which developed from time to time. The presi- 
dent’s political decision to maintain a demonstrably in- 
dependent stance in his relations with the Allies ham- 
pered the development of genuine coordination on the 
diplomatic front. 

Personality problems also contributed to the periodic 
irritations. Ironically, for instance, both Wilson and 
Lloyd George were personally inclined to act without 
mutual consultation, and both were very sensitive about 
not being consulted. British leaders, of course, gen- 


3 Tillman, 1961: pp. 289-294. 
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erally resented the president’s Olympian style. His 
tardiness about consulting his “associates” became the 
subject of bitter complaint in October, 1918, when he 
carried on his extraordinary correspondence with Ger- 
many. The British did not readily appreciate his skill 
and effectiveness during that exchange. Indeed, they 
privately criticized him for being merely a “rhetort- 
cian” who was incapable of skillfully drafting impor- 
tant documents in substantive negotiations. The po- 
litical sagacity with which Wilson often used his 
glittering idealism was easily overlooked. The prime 
minister once entertained his colleagues with the ob- 
servation that Wilson was “a curious mixture of old 
Bryce and Sir Arthur Yapp... .’* It must have 
been irritating to reflect that such a man had tre- 
mendous power. His aloof, selfrighteous style, no 
doubt, seemed all the more galling because the enor- 
mous influence which he claimed and enjoyed appeared 
to be out of all proportion to what the United States 
had sacrificed in the war effort. America had, in fact, 
prospered economically. 

Commercial rivalry also caused friction in relations 
between Washington and London. Recent historians 
have drawn attention to the president’s economic con- 
cerns—particularly his advocacy of open-door expan- 
sion of American trade. Yet, a broader political rivalry 
may have been a more serious irritant of Anglo- 
American relations. The basic similarity between Brit- 
ish and American attitudes toward peace terms in one 
sense aggravated antagonism because it set the stage 
for a contest between two powers who wanted to pre- 
side over their common values. Occasionally the ques- 
tion of political dominance was actually articulated. 
Moreover, the desire for dominance was reflected in 
the general feeling in Whitehall that British statesman- 
ship was superior to Wilson’s. The administration in 
Washington naturally assumed the reverse. 

The British, of course, tried to avoid antagonizing 
the president, in view of the emerging wealth and 
power of the United States. They wanted to promote 
Anglo-American cooperation not only to win the war, 
but also to shape and secure the peace settlement in 
accordance with British interests. Though the British 
felt bound to uphold the Treaty of London if Italy 
proved adamant, Lloyd George and Balfour undoubt- 
edly thought that Wilson might facilitate Britain’s dis- 
creet evasion of some of its unsavory provisions. Har- 
old Nicolson went so far as to suggest that in the settle- 
ment of Balkan questions only the president could cut 
through the tangle of conflicting claims and commit- 


4Jones, 1969: 1: pp. 69-70. See also Chamberlain to his 
wife, Ivy, 16 Oct., 1918, Austen Chamberlain Papers, AC 6/ 
1/319. Viscount James Bryce was a scholarly Gladstonian 
liberal and former ambassador to Washington. Sir Arthur 
Yapp was the evangelical and teetotal national secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A. 

5 See above, for example, pp. 90 and 104. See also Chapter V, 
note 137. 
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ments. Lord Robert Cecil dreamed of general benefits 
to all mankind which might be achieved if Wilson 
could be induced to apply his influence upon peace 
terms in accordance with British views. 

Balfour clearly shared this attitude, and he was par- 
ticularly skillful in his pursuit of Anglo-American co- 
operation. His tact and charm during his mission to the 
United States in the spring of 1917 were impressive. 
He genuinely believed in the necessity of honest con- 
sultation. His frankness was not, to be sure, unquali- 
fied. Information about Britain’s secret understanding 
with Japan concerning Shantung was not freely vol- 
unteered. Yet, he was apparently willing to provide 
copies of all of Britain’s secret agreements when Wil- 
son and House requested him to do so. Furthermore, 
Balfour frequently championed the cause of Anglo- 
American consultation in handling various peace 
moves. His opposition to Lloyd George’s desire to 
conceal the overture which Germany made through 
Spain in the autumn of 1917 is a case in point. The 
foreign secretary’s determined and successful advocacy 
of consultation qualifies his prevailing reputation for 
elegant indolence and patriotic deference to the prime 
minister’s views. Balfour could be effective when he 
felt strongly about a policy, and the need to promote 
Anglo-American harmony was one of his priorities. 

The Foreign Office adapted to the president’s prefer- 
ence for secrecy and informal negotiation. Balfour 
readily utilized the unusually close relationship which 
Wiseman cultivated with House and, to a lesser extent, 
with the president. This channel of communication 
probably more than compensated for the troubled am- 
bassadorships of Page and Spring Rice. The former 
cut himself off from the administration by adopting 
outspoken Anglophile and pro-Ally views. Spring Rice 
was hampered by close associations with some of Wil- 
son’s Republican opponents and by his own excitable 
temperament. Lansing thought he was suited to be 
only a high-ranking clerk.” His exaggerated fear of 
enemy plots often made him seem ridiculous and men- 
tally unbalanced. House observed that he saw “spooks 


6 Cf., Warman, 1972: pp. 150-151. 
7 See Lansing’s character sketch of Spring Rice, dated May, 
1917, Lansing Papers, Private Memoranda. 
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everywhere.” ® Lord Reading was a more able am- 
bassador, though he too irritated the president by the 
frequency of his requests to visit the White House in 
order to advocate his government’s views.? The secre- 
tary of state was more accessible, but his influence upon 
Wilson was obviously questionable. As Spring Rice 
observed, Lansing was “treated as a clerk.” 1° In this 
context, Wiseman played his hand very cleverly. Some 
of his work was perhaps of dubious benefit. For ex- 
ample, in ingratiating himself to House and Wilson, 
he described his own government as regrettably reac- 
tionary. This may have enhanced his own position, 
but it probably reinforced an unfortunate prejudice of 
his hosts. On the other hand, considerable antagonism 
was mollified by his intimate, discreet work. 

Balfour’s and Wiseman’s tactful style was ideally suited 
to the needs and assumptions of British diplomacy. The 
Lloyd George government clearly required good relations 
with the president in order to secure its war aims. 
Wilson obviously wanted to play a great role in peace 
negotiations, and he could conceivably put enormous 
pressure on the British to conform to his wishes. There 
was no need to compromise their main aims until the 
president actually did so, and it became unlikely that 
Wilson would disrupt his relations with Britain once 
he committed himself to victory; nevertheless, it was 
prudent not to antagonize him unnecessarily. The task 
was to smooth over differences of opinion and evade 
conflicts by exploiting the vagueness of Wilson’s peace 
program and by stressing the basic similarities of view. 

The situation at the end of the war appeared fully 
satisfactory. The Lloyd George government enjoyed 
good relations with the Wilson administration; it had, 
with America’s help, won the war and could go on 
to the peace conference without being committed to 
carry out any of the president’s general principles in 
a way which it considered harmful. Wilson may have 
scored a diplomatic victory in the pre-armistice nego- 
tiations, but the Lloyd George government had easily 
avoided a defeat. 


8 House Diary, 5 Mar., 1917. 

9See Lansing’s character sketch of Lord Reading, dated 
Apr., 1918, Lansing Papers, Private Memoranda. 

10 Spring Rice to Balfour, 22 Dec., 1917, quoted in Gwynn, 
1929: 2: p. 366. 

11 House Diary, 16 Sept., 1917. 
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